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LETTER CXX. 
To Lord B-—. 


YE S, my Lord, I affirm it; in this family, 
the uſeful and agreeable are united through- 
out: but occupations of uſe are not confined to 

Z thoſe purſuits which yield profit: they compre- 
hend farther every innocent and harmleſs amuſe- 
ment which may improve a reliſh for retirement, 
labour, and temperance, and which may con- 
tribute to preſerve the mind in a vigorous ſtate, 
and keep the heart free from the tumults of paſ- 
ſion. If inactive indolence begets nothing but 
melancholy and irkſomeneſs, the delights of an 
agreeable leiſure are the fruits of a laborious 
life. We only work to enjoy ourſelves; the vi- 
ciſſitude of labour and recreation is our natural 
ſtate. The repoſe which gives refreſhment after 
paſt labours, and encouragement to renew them, 
is not leſs neceſſary for man than labour itſelf. 
| 11 | After 


28 


8 cor, | 

After having admired the good conſequences 
attending the vigilance and care of the prudent 
Julia in the conduct of her family, I was wit- 
neſs of the good effects of the recreation ſhe uſes 
in a retired place, where ſhe takes her favourite 
walk, and which ſhe calls her elyſium. 

I had frequently heard them talk of this ely- 
ſium, of which they made a myſtery before me. 
Yeſterday, however, the exceſſive heat being al- 
moſt equally intolerable both within doors and 
without, Mr Wolmar propoſed to his wife to 
make holiday that afternoon, and inſtead of go- 
ing into the nurſery towards evening as uſual, 
to come and breathe the freſh air with us in the 
orchard ; ſhe conſented, and thither we went. 

This place, though juſt cloſe to the houſe, is 
ſo concealed by a ſhady walk, that it is not vi- 
ſible from any point. The thick foliage with 
which it is environed, renders it impervious to 
the eye, and it is always carefully locked up. 
I was ſcarce got within-ſide, but the door being 
covered with alder and haſle · trees, I could not 
find out which way I came in, when I turned 
back; and ſeeing no door, it ſeemed as if I bad 
dropped from the clouds. 1 3 

Upon entering into this diſguiſed orchard, I 
was ſeized with an agreeable ſenſation ; the 
freſhneſs of the thick foliage, the beautiful and 
lovely verdure, the flowers ſcattered on each fide, 
the murmuring of the purling ſtream, and the 
warbling of a thouſand birds, ſtruck my ima- 
gination as powerfully as my ſenſes; but at 
the ſame time I thought myſelf in the moſt wild 
and ſolitary place in nature, and I appeared as 
if I had been the firſt mortal who had ever pe- 


netra- 
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netrated into this deſart ſpot. Being ſeized with 
aſtoniſhment, and tranſported at ſo unexpected 
a fight, I remained motionleſs for ſome time, 


and cried out, in an involuntary fit of enthuſi- 


aſm, O Tinian ! O Juan Fernandez * Julia, 
the world's end is at your threſhold | Many peo- 
ple, ſaid ſhe, with a ſmile, think in the ſame 
manner; but twenty paces at moſt preſently 


brings them back to Clarens: let us ſee whether 


the charm will work longer upon you. This is 
the ſame orchard where you have walked for- 
merly, and where you have played at romps with 
my couſin. You may remember that the grafs 
was almoſt burned up, the trees thinly planted, 


OY little ſhade, and that there was no 


water. You find that now it is freſh, verdant, 
cultivated, embelliſhed with flowers, and well 
watered ; what do you imagine it may have coſt 
me to put it into the condition you ſee? For you 
muſt know that I am the ſuperintendant, and 
that my huſband leaves the entire management 


f of it to me. In truth, ſaid I, it has coſt you 


nothing but inattention. It is indeed a delight- 
ful ſpot, but wild and ruſtic; and I can diſco- 
ver no marks of human induſtry. You have 
concealed the door; the water ſprings I know 
not whence ; nature alone has done all the reſt, 
and even you could not have mended her work. 
It is true, ſaid ſhe, that nature has done every 
thing, but under my direction, and you ſee no- 
thing but what has been done under my orders. 
Gueſs once more. Firſt, I replied, 1 cannot 
. | | con- 

* Deſart iſlands in the South-ſea, celebrated in Lord An- 
fon's voyage, | | | 
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conceive how labour and expence can be made 
to ſupply the effects of time. The trees... As 
to them, faid Mr Wolmar, you may obſerve 
that there are none very large, and they were 
here before. Beſides, Julia began this work a 
long while before her marriage, and preſently 
after her mother's death, when ſhe uſed to come 
here with her father in queſt of ſolitude. Well, 
ſaid I, ſince you will have theſe large and maſly 
bowers, theſe ſloping tufts, theſe umbrageous 
thickets to be the growth of ſeven or eight years, 
and to be partly the work of art, I think you 
have been a good œconomiſt if you have done 
all within this vaſt circumference for two thou- 
ſand crowns. You have only gueſſed two thou- 
ſand crowns too much, ſays the, for it coſt me 
nothing. How! nothing? No, nothing; un- 
leſs you place a dozen days work in the year to 
my gardener's account, as many to two or three 
of my people, and ſome to Mr Wolmar, who 
has ſometimes condeſcended to officiate, in my 
ſervice, as a gardener. I could not comprehend 
this riddle; but Julia, who had hitherto held 
me, faid to me, letting me looſe, Go, and you 
will underſtand it. Farewell Tinian, farewell 
Juan Fernandez, farewell all enchantment! In 
a few minutes you will find your way back from 
the end of the world. | | 

I began to wander over the orchard thus me- 
. tamorphoſed with a kind of ecſtaſy; and if I 
found no exotic plants, nor any of the products 
of the Indies, I found all thoſe which were na- 
tural to the ſoil, diſpoſed and blended in ſuch 
a manner as to produce the moſt chearful and 


lively effect. The verdant turf, thick, but 1 
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and Cloſe, was intermixed with wild thyme, 
balm, ſweet marjoram, and other fragrant herbs. 
You might perceive a thouſand wild flowers 
dazzle eyes, among which you would be 
ſurpriſed to diſcover ſome garden-flowers, which 
ſeerned to grow natural with the reſt. I now 
and then met with ſhady rufts as impervious to 
the rays of the ſun, as if they had been in a 
thick foreſt. Theſe tufts were compoſed of 
trees of a very flexible nature, the branches of 
which they bend, till they hang on the ground, 
and take root, as I have ſeen fome trees natu- 
rally do in America. In the more open fpots, 
I faw here and there buſhes of roſes, raſberries, 
and gooſberries, little plantations of lilack, 
haſle-trees, alders, ſeringa, broom, and trefoil, 
diſperſed without any order or ſymmetry, and 
which embelliſhed the ground, at the ſame time 
that 1t gave it the appearance of being overgrown 
with weeds. T followed 'the track through ir- 
regular and ſerpentine walks, bordered by theſe 
flowery thickets, and covered with a thouſand 
garlands compoſed of vines, hopes, roſe-weed, 
ſnake- weed, and other plants of that kind, with 
which honey- ſuckles and jeſſamine deigned to 
interwine. Theſe garlands ſeemed as if they 
were ſcattered careleſly from one tree to another, 
and formed a kind of drapery over our heads 
which ſheltered us from the ſun; while under 
foot we had ſmooth, agreeable, and dry walk- 
ing upon a fine moſs, without ſand or graſs or 
any (rugged ſhoots. Then it was I firſt diſco- 
vered, not without aſtoniſhment, that this ver- 
dant and buſhy umbrage, which had deceived 
me ſo much at a diſtance, was compoſed of theſe 

| Jux- 
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Iuxuriant and creeping plants, which running 
all along the trees, formed a thick foliage over 
head, and afforded ſhade and freſhneſs under 
foot, I obſerved likewiſe, that by means of com- 
mon induſtry, they had made ſeveral of theſe 
plants take root in the trunks of the trees, ſo that 
they ſpread more, being nearer the top. You 
will readily conceive that the fruit is not the 
better for theſe additions; but this is the only 
ſpot where they have ſacrificed the uſeful to the 
agreeable, and in the reſt of their grounds they 
have taken ſuch care of the trees, that, without 
the orchard, the return of fruit is greater than 
it was formerly, If you do but conſider how 
delightful it is to meet with wild fruit in the 
midſt of a wood, and to refreſh one's ſelf with 
it, you will eaſily conceive what a pleaſure it 
mult be to meet with excellent and ripe fruit in 
this artificial deſart, though it grows but here 
and there, and has not the moſt tempting ap- 
pearance; which however, gives one the plea- 
ſure of-ſearching and picking out the beſt. 

All theſe little walks were bordered and croſ- 
ſed by a clear and limpid rivulet, which one 
while winded through the graſs and flowers in 
ſtreams ſcarce perceptible; at another, ruſhed 
in more copious floods upon a clear and ſpeck- 
led gravel, which rendered the water more 
tranſparent. You might perceive the ſprings 
riſe and bubble out of the earth; and ſometimes 
you might obſerve deep canals, in which the 
calm and gentle fluid ſerved as a mirror to re- 
flect the objects around. Now, ſaid I to Julia, 
I comprehend all the reſt : but theſe waters 


which I ſee on every ſide ?. . . They come 
from 
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from thence, 'ſhe replied, pointing to that fide 
where the terraſs lies. It is the ſame ſtream 
which, at a vaſt expence, ſupplied the fountain, 
in the flower-garden, for which nobody cares. 
Mr Wolmar will not deſtroy it, out of reſpect 
to my father who had it made; but with what 
pleaſure do we come here every day to ſee this 
water run through the orchard, which we never 
look at in the garden ! 'The fountain plays for 
the entertainment of ſtrangers; this little rivu- 
let flows for our amuſement. It is true that I 
have likewiſe drought hither the water from the 
public fountain, which emptied itſelf into the 
lake, through the highway, to the detriment of 
paſſengers, beſides its running to waſte without 
profit to any one. It formed an elbow at the 
foot of the orchard between two rows of wil- 
lows; I have taken them within my incloſure, 
and I bring the ſame water hither — dif- 
ferent channels. | 

I then perceived that all the contrivance con- 
ſiſted in managing theſe ſtreams, ſo as to make 
them flow in meanders, by ſeparating and uni- 
ting them at proper places, by making them run 
as little upon the ſlope as poffible, in order to 
lengthen their courſe, and make the moſt of a 
few little murmuring caſcades. A lay of earth, 
covered with ſome gravel from the Jake, and 
ſtrewed over with ſhells, forms a bed for theſe 
waters. The ſame ſtreams running at proper 
diſtances under ſome large tiles covered with 
earth and turf, on 4 level with the ground, 
form a kind of artifggial ſprings where they iflue 
forth. Some ſmall ſtreams ſpout through pipes 
on ſome rugged places, and bubble as they fall. 
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14 ee, 
The ground thus refreſhed: and watered, conti- 
nually yields freſh flowers, and keeps the graſs 
always verdant and beautiful. 8 n 

The more I wandered over this delightful a- 
ſylum, the more I found the agreeable ſenſa- 
tion improve ybich I experienced at my firſt en- 
trance: neyertheleſs, my curioſity kept me in ex- 
erciſe; I was: more eager to view. the objects 
around me, than to inquire into the cauſe of 
the impreſhons they made on me, and I choſe 
to reſign myſelf to that delightful contempla- 
tion, without taking the trouble of reflection; 
but Mrs Wolmar drew me out of my reverie, 
by taking me under the arm: All that you ſee, 
ſaid ſne, is nothing but vegetable and inanimate 
nature, which, in ſpite of us, always leaves be- 
hind it a melancholy idea of ſolitude. Come 
and view nature animated and more affecting. 
There you will diſcover ſome new charm every 
minute in the day. You anticipate me, ſaid 
J; I hear a confuſed chirping noiſe, and I fee 
but few birds; I ſuppoſe you have an aviary. 
True, faid ſhe, let us go to it. I durſt not as 
yet declare what I thought of this aviary; but 
there was ſomething in the idea of it which diſ- 
pleaſed me, and did not ſeem to correſpond with 
the reſt. | | | 

We went down, through a thouſand turnings, 

to the bottom of the orchard, where I found all 
the water collected in a fine rivulet, flowing 
gently between two rows of old willows, which 
had been frequently lopped. Their tops being 
hollow and half bare, formed a kind of veſſel, 
from whence, by the contrivance I juſt now men- 
tioned, grew ſeveral tufts of Trae 
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which one part interwined among the branches, 
and the other dropped careleſly along the fide of 
the rivulet. Near the extremity of the inclo- 
ſure, was a little baſon, bordered with graſs, bul- 
ruſhes, and weeds, which ſerved as a T 7 
place to the aviary, and was the laſt uſe made 
of this water, ſo precious and ſo well managed. 
A little beyond this baſon was a platform, 

- which was terminated, in an angle of the inclo- 
ſure, by a hillock planted with a number of little 
trees of all kinds; the ſmalleſt ſtood towards the 
ſummit, and their ſize increaſed, in proportion 
as the ground grew lower, which made their 
tops appear to be horizontal, or at leaſt ſnewed 
that they were one day intended to be ſo. In 
the front ſtood a dozen of trees, which were 
young as yet, but of a nature to grow very large, 
uch as the beech, the elm, the aſh, and the a- 
cacia. The groves on this ſide ſerved as an a- 
fylum to that vaſt number of birds which I had 
heard chirping at a diſtance; and it was under 
the ſhade of this foliage, as under a large um- 
brello, that you might ſee them hop about, run, 
' friſk, provoke each other, and fight, as if they 
| bad not perceived us. They were ſo far from 
flying at our approach, that according to the no- 
tion with which I was prepoſſeſſed, I imagined 
them to have been incloſed within a wire; but 
when we came to the border of the baſon, I ſaw 
ſeveral of them alight, and come towards us 
through a ſhort walk which parted the platform 
in two, and made a communication between 
the baſon and the aviary. Mr Wolmar then 
going round the baſon, aden two or three 
handfuls of mixed grain, which he had in his 
B 2 pocket 
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pocket, aopg the walk, and when he retired, 


the birds flocked together and began to feed like 


ſo many chickens, with ſuch an air of familiari- 
ty, that I plainly perceived they had been train- 
ed up to it. This is charming, ſaid I: your u- 
ſing the word aviary, ſurpriſed me at firſt, but 
I now ſee what it is; I perceive that you invite 
them as your gueſts, inſtead of confining them 
as your priſoners. What do you mean by our 
guelts ? replied Julia; it is we who are 1 
They are maſters here, and we pay them for 
admitting us ſometimes. Very well, ſaid I, but 
how did theſe maſters get poſſeſſion of this ſpot? 
How did you collect together ſo many voluntary 
inhabitants? I never heard of any attempt of 
this kind, and if I had not occular proof o it, I 
could not have believed that ſuch a deſign could 
have ſucceeded. hy, | 6 
Time and patience, ſaid Mr Wolmar, have 
worked this miracle. Theſe are expedients 
which the rich ſcarce ever think of in their plea- 
ſures. Always in haſte for enjoyment, force 
and money are the only inſtruments they know 
how to employ; they have birds in cages, and 
friends at ſo much a month. If the ſervants ever 
came near this place, you would ſoon ſee the 
birds diſappear; and if you perceive vaſt num- 


bers of them at preſent, the reaſon is, that this 
ſpot has always, in ſome degree, been a refuge 


for them. There is no bringing them together 
where there are none to invite them; but where 
there are ſome already, it is eaſy to increaſe 
their numhers, by anticipating all their wants, 
by not frightening them, by ſuffering them to 
batch with ſecurity, and by never diſturbing the 

young 
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young ones in their neſt ; for by theſe means, 
ſuch as there are, abide there, and thoie which 
come after them continue. This grove was al- 


ready in being, though it was divided from the 


orchard; Julia has only incloſed it by a quick- 
ſet hedge, removed that which parted it, and 
enlarged and adorned it with new deſigns. You 
ſee to the right and left of the walk which leads 

to it, two ſpaces filled with a confuſed mixture 
of graſs, ſtraw, and all forts of plants. She or- 
ders them every year to be ſown with corn, m1l- 
let, turnſol, hemp-ſeed, vetch, and in general 
all ſorts of grain which birds are fond of, and 
nothing is ever reaped. Beſides this, almoſt 
every. day ſhe or I bring them ſomething to eat; 
and when we neglect, Fanny ſupplies our place. 
They are ſupplied with water, as you ſee, very 
calily, Mrs Wolmar carries her attention ſo far 
as to provide for them, every ſpring, little heaps 
of hair, ſtraw, wool, moſs, and other materials 
proper to build their neſts. Thus by their ha- 
ving materials at hand, proviſions in abundance, 
and by the great care we take to ſecure them 
from their enemies *, the uninterrupted tran- 
quiliity they enjoy induces them to lay their 
eggs in this convenient place, where they. want 
for nothing, and where nobody diſturbs them. 
Thus the habitation of the fathers becomes the 
abode of the children, and the colony thrives 
and multiplies, _ | 24, 


Ah! ſaid Julia, do you ſee nothing more? 
No one thinks beyond himſelf; but the affeRion 
| 1 of 


»The mice, owls, hawksy and, above all, childgen. 


18 JV L. IA; or, 


of a conſtant pair, the zeal of their domeſtic 
concerns, paternal and maternal fondneſs, all 
this is loſt upon you. Had you been here two 
months ago, you might have feaſted your eyes 
with the moſt lovely ſight and have rratified 
your feelings with the moſt tender ſenſations in 
nature. Madam, ſaid I, ſomewhat gravely, you 
are a wife and a mother; theſe are pleaſures of 
which it begomes you to be ſuſceptible. Mr Wol- 
mar then taking me cordially by the hand, ſaid, 
You have friends, and thoſe friends have chil- 
dren; how can you be a ſtranger to paternal af- 
fection? I looked at him, I looked at Julia, they 
looked at each other, and caſt ſuch an affecting 
eye upon me, that embracing them alternate] y, 
J faid with tender emotion, They are as dear to 
me as to yourſelf. I do not know by what 
ſtrange effect a ſingle word can make {ach an 
alteration in our minds; but ſince that mo- 
ment, Mr Wolmar appears to me quite another 
man, and I conſider him leſs in the light of a 
huſband to her whom I have ſo long adored, as 
in that of the father of two children for whom I 
would lay down my life. * 
I was going to walk round the baſon, in or- 
der to draw nearer to this delightful aſylum, 
and its little inhabitants; but Mrs Wolmar 
checked me. Nobody, ſays ſhe, goes to di- 
ſturb them in their dwelling, and you are the 
' firſt of our gueſts whom I ever brought ſo far. 
There are four keys to this orchard, of which 
my father and we have each of us one: Fanny 
Has the fourth, as ſuperintendant, and to bring 
the children here now and then; the value of 
which favour is greatly inhanced by the extreme 
circum- 
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circumſpection which is required of them while 


they are here. Even Guſtin never comes hi- 


ther without one of the four: when the two 


ſpring months are over in which his labours are 
uſeful, he ſcarce ever comes hither afterwards, 
and all the reſt we do ourſelves. Thus, ſaid, I 
for fear of making your birds ſlaves to you, you 
make yourſelyes ſlaves to your birds. This, ſhe 
replied, is exactly the ſentiment of a tyrant, 
who never thinks that. he enjoys liberty, but 
while he is diſturbing the freedom of others. 
As we were coming back, Mr Wolmar threw 
a handful of barley into the baſon, and on look- 


ing into it, I perceived ſome: little fiſh, Ah, 


ah, ſaid I, immediately, here are ſome priſoners 
nevertheleſs. Yes, ſaid he, they are priſoners 
of war, who have had their lives ſpared. With- 


out doubt, added his wife. Some time fince 


Fanny ſtole two perch out of the kitchen, and 
brought them hither without my knowledge. I 
leave them here, for fear of offending her if I 
ſent them to the lake; for it is better tq confine 
the filh in too narrow a compaſs, than to diſ- 
oblige a worthy creature. You are in the right, 
faid I, and the fiſh are not much to be pitied 
for having eſcaped from the frying-pan into the 
water. 

Well, how does it appear to you? ſaid ſhe, 
as we were coming back ; are you got to the 
end of the world yet? No, I replied, I am quite 
out of the world, and you have in truth tran- 
ſported me into elyſium. The pompous name ſhe 
has given this orchard, ſaid Mr Wolmar, very 
well deferyes that raillery. Be modeſt in your 
commendation of childiſh amuſements, and be 

aſſured 


# 


20 13A; or, 
aſſured that they have never intrenched on the 
ä "concerns of the miſtreſs of a family. I know it, 
2 'T am ſure of it; I replied, and childiſh amuſe- 
ments pleaſe me more in this way than the la- 
bours of men. 3 uon inn 
| Still there is one thing here, I continued, 
| which 1 cannot conceive : which is, that tho” 
a place fo different from what it was, can never 
have been altered to its preſent ſtate, but by 
great care and culture; yet I can no where diſ- 
cover the leaſt trace of cultivation. Every thing 
is verdant, freſh,. and vigorous, and the hand 
of the gardener is no where to be diſcerned : 
nothing contradicts the idea of a deſart iſland, 
which ſtruck me at my firſt entrance, and I 
cannot perceive any footſteps of men. Ob, ſaid 
Mr Wolmar, it is becauſe they have taken great 
pains to efface them. I have frequently been 
witneſs to, and ſometimes an accomplice in, 
this roguery. They fow all the cultivated ſpots 
with graſs, which preſently hides all appearance 
of culture. In the winter, they cover all the 
dry and barren ſpots with ſome lays of manure, 
the manure eats up the moſs, revives the graſs 
and the plants; the trees themſelves do not fare: 
the worſe, and in the ſummer there is nothing 
of it to be ſeen. * With regard to the moſs which 
covers ſome of the walks, Lord B—— ſent us 
the ſecret of making it grow from England. 
"Theſe two ſides, he continued, were incloſed 
with walls; the walls have been covered, not 
with hedges, but with thick trees, which make 
the boundaries of the place appear like the be- 
ginning of a wood. The two other fides are 
ſecured by ſtrong thickſet hedges well —_— 
n wit 
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with maple, hawthorn, holy-oak, privet, and 
other ſmall trees, which deſtroy the appearance 
of the hedges, and make them look more like 
coppice - woods. Lou ſee nothing here in an 
exact row, nothing level; the line never enter- 
ed this place; nature plants nothing by the line; 
the affected irregularity of the winding walks 
are managed with art, in order to prolong the 
walk, to hide the boundaries of the iſland, and 
to enlarge its extent in appearance, without 
making inconvenient and too frequent turn- 

ings *. WT 5 K | 
Upon confidering the whole, I thought it 
ſomewhat extraordinary that they ſhould take ſo 
much pains to conceal the labour they had been 
at; would it not have been better to have taken 
no ſuch pains? Notwithſtanding all we have 
told you, replied Julia, you judge of the labour 
from its effect, and you deceive yourſelf, All 
that you ſee are wild and vigorous plants, which 
need only to be put into the earth, and which 
afterwards. ſpring up of themſelves. Beſides, 
nature ſeems deſirous of hiding her real charms 
from the fight of men, | becauſe they are too 
little ſenſible of them, and disfigure them when 
they are within their reach; ſhe flies from 
public places; it is on the tops of moun- 
tains, in the midſt of foreſts, in deſart iſlands, 
that ſhe diſplays her moſt affecting charms. 
They who are in love with her, and cannot go 
ſo far in purſuit of her, are forced to do her 
| 1757 4 vio- 


[ke thoſe faſhionable little woods, ſo ridulouſly twiſted, 
that you are obliged to walk in a zigzag manner, and to make. a 
firovette at every ſtep. 


* 
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violence, by obliging her, in ſome meaſure, to 
come and dwell with them, and all this can- 
| * effected without ſome degree of illuſion. 
| t theſe words, I was ſtruck with an idea 
which made them laugh. +I am ſuppoſing to 
myſelf, faid I, ſome rich man to be maſter of 
this houſe, and to bring an architect who is paid 
an extravagant price for ſpoiling nature. With 
what diſdain would he enter this plain and ſim- 
ple ſpot! With what contempt would he order 
the ragged plants to be torn up! What fine 
lines he would draw! What fine walks he would 
cut] What ſine geeſe · feet, what fine trees in the 
ſhape of umbrellos and fans he would make! 
What fine arbor · work nicely cut out! What 
beautiful graſs · plots of fine Engliſh turf, round, 
ſquare, ſloping, oval! What fine yew · trees cut 
in the ſhape of dragons, pagods, marmoſets, 
and all ſorts of monſters! With what fine vaſes 
of braſs, with what fine fruit in ſtone he would 
. decorate his garden . . . . When he had done 
all this, ſaid Mr Wolmar, he would have made 
a very fine place, which would ſcarce ever be 
frequented, and from whence one ſhould always 
go with eagerneſs to enjoy the country; a diſ- 
mal place where nobody would walk, but only 
uſe it as a thoroughfare when they were ſetting 
out; whereas, in my rural rambles, I often 
make haſte to return, that I may walk here. 2 


I am perſuaded, that ſome time hence gardens will be 
' furniſhed with nothing belonging to the country; neither plants 
nor trees will be ſuffered to grow in them: we ſhall fee no- 
thing but porcelain flowers, baboons, arbor-work, gravel of 
all colours, and fine vaſes with nothing in them. 


* we war »* TY —_—— MM _— 
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ſee nothing in thoſe extenſive grounds ſo laviſſi- 


ly ornamented, but the vanity of the proprietor 


and of the artiſt, who being eager to diſplay, 


the one his riches and the other his talents, on- 
ly contribute, at a vaſt expence, to tire thoſe 


who would enjoy their works. A falſe taſte of 


grandeur, - which was never deſigned for man, 
poiſons all his pleaſures. An air of greatneſs 


has always ſomething melancholy in it; it leads 
us to conſider the wretchedneſs of thoſe who ' 
affect it. In the midſt of theſe graſs-plots and 
fine walks, the little individual does not grow 
greater; a tree twenty, feet high will ſhelter- 
him as well as one of ſixty *; he never occupies - 
a ſpace of more than three feet, and in the 
midſt of his immenſe poſſeſſions is loſt like a poor 


worm. 

There is another taſte directly oppoſite to this, 
and ſtill more ridiculous, becauſe it does not 
allow us the pleaſure of walking, for which 
gardens were intended. I underſtand you, ſaid 


I; you allude to thoſe petty virtuoſi, who die 


away at the ſight of a ranunculus, and fall pro- 


ſtrate before a tulip. Hereupon, my Lord, I 


gave them an account of what happened to me 
| formerly 


* He might have enlarged on the bad taſte of lopping, trees 
in ſuch a ridiculous manner, to make them ſhoot into —— 
by taking off their fine tops, by draining the ſap, and pre- 
venting — thriving. This method, it is true, ſupplies the 

deners with wood, but it robs the kingdom of it, which 
is not overſtocked already. One would imagine that nature 
was different in France, from what it is in any other part of 


the world, they take ſo. much pains to disfigure her. The 


parks are planted with nothing but long poles; they are like ſo 


many foreſts of maſts, and you walk in the midſt of woods 


without finding any ſhelter.” 
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formerly at London in the flower-garden' into 
which we were introduced with ſo much cere- 
mony, and where we {aw all the treaſures of 


Holland diſplayed with ſo much luſtre upon four 


beds of dung. I did not forget the ceremony of 
the umbrello and the little rod with which they 
honoured me, unworthy as I was, as well as 


the reſt of the ſpectators. I modeſtly acknow- 


ledged how, by endeavouring to appear a vir- 
tuoſo in my turn, and venturing to fall in ecſta- 
ſies at the ſight of a tulip which ſeemed to 
be of a ſine ſhape and of a lively colour, I 


was mocked, hooted at, and hiſſed by all the 


connoiſſeurs; and how the floriſt, who deſpiſed 
the flower, deſpiſed its panegyriſt likewiſe to 
that degree, that he did not even deign to 
look at me all the time we were together. 
I added, that I ſuppoſed he highly regretted 
having proſtituted his rod and umbrello on one 
ſo unworthy. | ne 

This taſte, faid Mr Wolmar, when it dege - 
nerates into a paſſion, has ſomething idle and 
little in it, which renders it puerile and ridicu- 
louſly expenſive. The other, at leaſt, is noble, 
grand, and has ſomething real in it. But what 
is the value of a curious root which an inſect 
gnaws and ſpoils perhaps as ſoon as it is pur- 
chaſed, or of a flower which is beautiful at noon- 
day, and fades before ſun-ſet? what ſignifies a 
mere imaginary beauty, which is only obvious 


to the eyes of virtuoſi, and which is a beauty 
only becauſe they will have it to be ſo? The 


time will come when they will require different 
kinds of beauty in flowers, from that which they 


ſeek after at preſent, and with as good Fan 
then 
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then you will be the connoiſſeur in your turn, 
and your virtuoſo will appear ignorant. All 
theſe trifling attentions, which degenerate into 
a kind of ſtudy, are unbecoming a rational being, 
who would keep his body in moderate exerciſe, 
or relieve his mind by amuſing himſelf in a walk 
with his friends. Flowers were made to delight 
our eyes as we paſs along, and not to be ſo cu- 
riouſly anatomiſed “. the queen of them 
ſnine in every part of the orchard. It perfumes 
the air, it raviſhes the eyes, and coſts neither 
care nor culture. It is ſor this reaſon that flo- 
riſts deſpiſe it; nature has made it ſo lovely, that 
they cannot add to it in any borrowed beauty; 
and as they cannot plague themſelves with cul- 
tivating it, they find nothing in it which flatters 
their fancy. The miſtake of your pretenders to 
taſte is, that they are deſirous of introducing art 
in every thing, and are never fatisſied unleſs the 
art appears; whereas true taſte conſiſts in con- 
cealing it, eſpecially when it concerns any of the 
works of nature. To what purpoſe are thoſe 
ſtrait gravelled walks which we meet with con- 
tinually; and thoſe ſtars which are ſo far from 
making a park appear more extenſive to the 
view, as is commonly ſuppoſed, that they only 
contribute aukwardly to diſcover its boundaries? 
Do you ever ſee ſine gravel in woods, or is that 
kind of gravel ſoſter to the feet than moſs or 
down? Does nature conſtantly make uſe of 
Vol. III. 1 C the 


* The fagacious Wolmar had not ſufficiently reflected. Was 
he, who was ſo {kilful in judging of men, fo bad a judge of 
8 el not Know, that if the author of nature diſplays 

is greatneſs in great things, he appears ill greater in thoſe 
which are theleaſt? © 
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the ſquare or rule? Are they afraid left ſhe 
ſhould be viſible in ſome ſpots, notwithſtanding 
all their care to disfigure her? Upon the whole, 
it is droll enough to fee them affect to walk in 
a ſtraight line, that they may ſooner reach the 
end, as if they were tired of walking, before 
they have well begun? Would not one imagine, 
by their taking the ſhorteſt cut, that they were 
going a journey inſtead of a walk, and that they 
2 in a hurry to get out as ſoon as they come 
in? | 0 

How will a man of taſte act, who lives to re- 
liſh life, who knows how to enjoy himſelf, who 
purſues real and fimple pleaſures, and who is 
inclined. to. make a walk before his houſe? He 
will make it ſo convenient and agreeable, that he 
may enjoy it every hour of the day; and yet fo 
natural and imple, that it will ſeem as if he had 
done nothing. He will introduce water, and 
will make the walk verdant, cool, and ſhady ; 

for nature herſelf unites theſe properties. He 
will beſtow no attention on ſymmetry, which 1s 
the bane of nature and variety, and the walks of 
gardens in general are ſo like each other, that 
we always fancy ourſelves in the ſame. He will 
make the ground ſmooth, in order to walk more 
conveniently; but the two ſides of his walks 
will not be exactly parallel; their direction will 
not always be reCti-lineal; they will be ſome- 
what irregular, like the ſteps of an indolent man, 
who ſaunters in his walk. He will not be anxi- 
ous about opening diſtant perſpeCtives. 'The 
taſte for perſpective and diſtant views proceeds 
from the diſpoſition of men in general, who are 


never fatisfied with the place where * — 
rp ey 
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They are always defirous of what is diſtant from 
them; and the artiſt who cannot make them 
contented with the objects around them, flies 
to this reſource to amuſe them; but ſuch a man 
as I ſpeak of, is under no ſuch inquietudes; 
when he is agreeably fixed, he does not defire to 
be elſewhere. Here, for example, we have no 
proſpect, and we are very well ſatisfied without 
any. Weare willing to think that all the charms 
of nature are incloſed here, and I ſhould be very 
much afraid left a diſtant view ſhould take off a 
good deal of the beauty from this walk. . Cer- 
tainly he who would not chuſe to paſs his days 
in this ſimple and pleaſant place, is not maſter 
of true taſte or of a vigorous mind. I confeſs 
that one ought not to make a parade of bringing 
ſtrangers hither; but then we can enjoy it our- 
ſclves, without thewing it to any one. 

Sir, ſaid I, thoſe rich people who have ſuch 
fine gardens, have very good reaſons for not 
chuſing to walk alone, or to be in company with 

C 2 theme» 


* I dn not know whether there has ever been an attempt to- 
give a flight curve to theic long walks, that the eye may not be 
able to reach the end of the walk, and that the oppoſite extre- 
mity may be hid from the ſpectator. It is true the beauty of 
the proſpects in perſpective would be loſt by theſe means; but 
proprietors would reap one advantage which they generally 
prize at a high rate, which is that of making their grounds 
more extenſive in appearance, and in the midſt of a ſtarry plot 
thus bounded, one might think himſelf in a vaſt park. Iam 
perſuaded that the walk would be leſs tireſome, though more 
ſolitary; for whatever gives play to the imagination, excites 
ideas, and nouriſhes the mind: but gardeners are people who 
have no idea of theſe things, How often in a rural ſpot, would 
the pencil drop from their hands, as it did from Le Notre's. 
in St james's park, if they knew like him what gave life to na- 
ture, and intereſted the beholder ? 
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themſelves only; therefore they are in the right 
to lay them out for the pleaſure of others. Be- 
des, I have ſeen gardens in China, made after 
your taſte, and laid out with ſo much art, that 
the art was not feen; but in ſuch a coſtly man- 
ner, and kept up at ſuch a vaſt expence, that 
that ſingle idea deſtroyed all the pleaſure I had 
in viewing them. There were rocks, grottos, 
and artiftcial caſcades, in level and ſandy places, 
where there was nothing but ſpring-water; there 
were flowers and curious plants of all the climates 
in China and Tartary, collected and cultivated 
in the ſame ſoil. It is true, there were no fine 
walks or regular compartments; but you might 
tee curioſities heaped together with profuſion, 
which in nature are only to be found ſeparate 
and ſcattered. Nature was there repreſented un- 
der a thouſand various forms, and yet the whole 
taken together was not natural. Here neither 
earth nor ſtones are tranſplanted, you have nei- 
ther pumps nor refervoirs, you have no occaſion 
for green-houſes, or ſtoves, or bell-glafles, or 
itraw-beds. A. plain ſpot of ground has been 
improved by a few ſimple ornaments. A few 
common herbs and trees, and a few purling 
| ſtreams, which flow without pomp or conſtraint, 
have contributed to embelliſh it. It is an amuſe- 
ment which has colt little trouble, and the ſim- 
plicity of it is an additional pleaſure to the be- 

holder. | 
can conceive that this place might be made 
fill more agreeable, and yet be infinitely leſs 
_ pleaſing ro me. Such, for example, is Lord 
Cobham's celebrated park at Stow. It conſiſts 
of places extremely beautiful and pictureſque . 
mo- 
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modelled after the faſhion of different countries, 
and in which every thing appears natural except 


i 


their conjunction, as in the gardens of China, 


which I juſt now mentioned. The proprietor 
who made this ſtately ſolitude, has even erected 
ruins, temples, old buildings, and different ages 
as well as different places are collected with 
more than mortal magnificence. This is the 
very thing I diſlike. I would have the amuſe- 
ments of mankind carry an air of eaſe with them 


which does not put one in mind of their weak- 
neſs; and that while we admire theſe curioſities, 


our imagination may not be diſturbed by reflect- 
ing on the vaſt ſums of money and labour they 
have coſt. Are ve not deſtined to trouble e- 
nough, without throwing fatigue into our very 
amuſement? : 


I have but one objection, added TI, looking at 


Julia, to make to your elyſium, but which you 
will probably think of ſome weight, which is, 
that it is a ſuperfluous amuſement. To what 
purpoſe was it to make a new walk, when you 


have ſuch beautiful groves on the other fide of 


the houſe which you neglect? Fhat is true, ſaid 
| the, ſomewhat diſconcerted, but I like this bet - 
ter. If you had thoroughly reflected on the pro- 


priety of your queſtion before you had made it, 


ſaid Mr Wolmar, interrupting us, it might be 
imputed to you as more than an indiſcretion. - 


My wite has never ſet her foot in thoſe groves: 


ſince the has been married. I know the reaſon, 
though ſhe has always kept it a ſecret from me. 
You who are no ſtranger to it, learn to reſpect 
the ſpot where you are; it has been planted by 
the hands of virtue. | 


C 3 I had! 
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I had ſearce received this juſt reprimand, when 
the little family, led by Fanny, came in as we 
were going out. Theſe three lovely children 
ran and embraced their parents; I likewiſe 
ſhared their little careſſes. Julia and I returned 
into the elyſium to take a little turn with them; 
and afterwards went to join Mr Wolmar, who 
was talking to ſome workmen. In our way, ſhe 
told me, that ſhe no ſooner became a mother, 
than an idea ſtruck into her mind, with reſpe& 
to that walk, which increaſed her zeal for em- 
belliſhing it. I had an eye, ſaid ſhe, to the 
health and amuſement of my children as they 
grew up. It requires more care than labour to 
keep up this place; it is more eſſential to give a 
certain turn to the branches of the plants, than 
to*dig and cultivate the ground; I intend one 
day to make gardeners of my little ones : they 
ſhall have ſufficient exerciſe to ſtrengthen their 
conſtitution, and not enough to enfeeble it. 
Beſides, what is too much for their age, ſhall 
be done by others, and they ſhall confine them- 
ſelves to ſuch little works as may amuſe them. 
I cannot deſcribe, ſays ſhe, what pleaſure I en- 
joy in imagining my infants buſy in returning 
thoſe little attentions which I now beſtow on 
them with ſuch ſatisfaction, and the joy of which 
their tender hearts will be ſuſceptible, when they 
ſee their mother walking with delight under the 
ſhades which have been formed by their own 
hands. In truth, my friend, ſaid ſhe, with an 
affecting tone, time thus ſpent is an emblem of 
the ſelicity of the next world, and it was not 


without reaſon that, reflecting on theſe _— I 
Ns chriſt- 
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chriſtened this place beforehand by the name of 
Elyſium. 

My Lord, this incomparable woman is as a- 
miable in the character of a mother as in that of a 
wife, a friend, a daughter, and to the eternal pu- 
niſhment of my foul, ſhe was thus lovely when 
my miſtreſs. _ 

Tranſported with this delightful place, I in- 
treated them in the evening to conſent that, du- 
ring my ſtay, Fanny ſhould entruſt me with her 
key, and conſign to me the office of feeding the 
birds. Julia immediately ſent a ſack of grain 
to my chamber, and gave me her own key. 
I cannot tell for what reaſon, but I accepted 
it with a kind of concern, and it ſeemed as if 
Mr Wolmar's would have been more acceptable 
to me. 

In the morning I roſe early, and, with all the 
eagerneſs of a child, went to lock myſelf 3 in the 
defart iſland. What agreeable ideas did I hope 
to carry with me into that ſolitary place, where 
the mild aſpect of nature alone was ſufficient to 
baniſh from my remembrance all that new-com- 
ed ſyſtem which had made me ſo miſerable ! E- 
very object around me will be the work of her 
whom I adore. In every thing about me, I ſhall 
behold her image; I ſhall fee nothing which her 
hand has not touched; TI ſhall kiſs the flowers 
which have been her carpet ; I ſhall inhale, with 
the morning dew, the air which ſhe has brea- 
thed ; the taſte ſhe has diſplayed in her amuſe- 
ment will bring all her charms prefent to my 
imagination, and in every thing ſhe will appear 
the Julia of my ſoul. 

AsI entered elyſium with this temper of mind, 

ud - 
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I ſuddenly recollected the laſt word which Mr 
Wolmar ſaid to me yeſterday very near the fame 
ſpot. The recollection of that fingle word, in- 
ſtantly changed my whole frame of mind. I 
thought that I beheld the image of virtue, where 
I expected to find that of pleafure. That image 
intruded on my imagination with the charms of 
Mrs Wolmar, and for the firſt time ſince my 
return I ſaw Julia in her abſence; not ſuch as 
ſhe appeared to me formerly, and as I ſtil] love 
to repreſent her, but ſuch as ſhe appears to m 

eyes every day. My Lord, IT imagined that 7 
beheld that amiable, that chaſte, that virtuous 
woman, in the midſt of the train which ſur- 
rounded her yeſterday. I faw thoſe three lovely 
children, thoſe honourable and precious pledges 
of conjugal union and tender friendſhip, play 
about her, and give and receive a thouſand af- 
fecting careſſes. At her ſide, I beheld the grave 
Wolmar, that huſband ſo beloved, and ſo wor- 
thy of his happineſs, I imagined that I could 
perceive his judicious and penetrating eye pierce 
to the very bottom of my ſoul, and make me 
bluth again; I fancied that I heard him utter 
reproaches which I too well deſerved, and repeat 
lectures to which J had attended in vain. Laſt 
in her train I ſaw Fanny Regnard, a lively m- 
ſtance of the triumph of virtue and humanity 
over the moſt ardent paſhon. Ah! what guil- 
ty thought could reach fo far as her, through 
ſuch an impervious guard ? With what indig- 
natian J ſuppreſſed the ſhameful tranſports of a 
criminal and ſcarce extinguiſhed paſſion! and 
how I ſhould have deſpiſed myſelf had I conta- 


minated with a fingle figh ſuch a raviſhing 
| ſcene 
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ſcene of honour and innocence! I recalled to 
mind the reflections ſhe made as we were going 
out; then my imagination attending her into 
that futurity on which the delights to contem- 
plate, I ſaw that affectionate mother wipe the 
ſweat from her childrens forcheads, kiſs their 
ruddy cheeks, and devote that heart, which was 
formed for love, to the moſt tender ſentiments 
of nature. There was nothing, even to the 
very name of elyſium, but what contributed to 
rectify my rambling imagination, and to inſpire 
my ſoul with a calm far preferable to the agita- 
tion of the moſt ſeductive paſſions. The word 
Elyſium ſeemed to me an emblem of the purity 
of her mind who adopted it; and J concluded 
that the would never have made choice of that 
name, had ſhe been tormented with a troubled 
conſcience. Peace, faid I, reigns iu the inmoſt 
receſſes of her foul, as in this aſylum which the 
has named. 

I had propoſed to myſelf an agreeable reverie, 
and my reſlections there were more agreeable 
even than I expected. I paſſed two hours in e- 
Jyſium, which were not inferior to any time J. 
ever ſpent. In obſerving with what rapidity 
and delight they paſſed away, I perceived that 
there was a kind of felicity in meditating on 
honeſt reflections, which the wicked never know, 
and which conſiſts in being pleaſed with one's 
ſelf. If we were to reflect on this without pre- 
judice, I do not know any other pleature can 
equal it. I perceive, at leaſt, that one who 
loves folitude as I do, ought to be extremely 
cautious not to do any thing which may make 


it tormenting. Perhaps theſe principles may 
| lead 
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lead us to diſcover the ſpring of the falſe judg- 


ment of mankind with regard to vice and vir- 
tue; for the enjoyment of virtue is all internal, 
and is only perceived by him who feels it: but 
all the advantages of vice ſtrike the imagination 
of others, and only he who has purchaſed them 
know what they colt. 


Se a ciaſoun Þ interne affano 
Si legeſſe in Fronte ſcritts, 
Quanti mai, che inuidia fanns 
Ci farebbero pieta ? * 


'The aching heart and ſmiling face 
Thus may our envy move, 

Which, did we know the wretched's caſe, 
Would our compaiſon prove. 


As it grew late before I perceived it, Mr 
Wolmar came to join me, and acquaint me that 
Julia. and the tea waited for me. It is you your- 
ſelves, ſaid I, making an apology, who pre- 
vented my coming ſooner: I was ſo delighted 
with the evening I ſpent yeſterday, that I went 


thither again to enjoy this morning : luckily 
there 


* He might have added the concluſion, which 3 is very fine, 
and no leſs appoſite to the ſubject. | 


Si vale che i lor nemica 
Ann» in ſeus, e fi reduce 
Ne! parere a noi felici 
Cgni lor felicita. 


So when, reduc'd or bent with years, 
Poor mortals ſign for reſt, 
Each, wreiched as 1c yet appears, 


With ſomething (till is bieit, 
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there is no harm done; and as you have waited 
for me, my morning is not loſt. That is true, 
ſaid Mr Wolmar; it would be better to wait 
till noon, than loſe the pleaſure of breakfaſting 
together. Strangers are never admitted into my 
room in the morning, but breakfaſt in their 
own. Breakfaſt is the repaſt of intimates ; ſer- 
vants are excluded, and impertinents never ap- 
pear at that time: we then declare all we think, 

we reveal all our ſecrets, we diſguiſe none of 
our ſentiments z we can then enjoy the delights 
of intimacy and confidence, without indiſcretion. 

It is almoſt the only time in which we are al- 
lowed to appear what we really are; why cannot 
it laſt the day through ! Ah, Julia 1182 ready 
to ſay; this is an intereſting with ! but I was 
ſilent. The firſt thing I learned to ſuppreſs with 
my love, was flattery. To praite people to their 
face, unleſs indeed it be one's miſtreſs, is but 
to tax them with vanity. You know, my Lord, 

whether Mrs Wolmar deſerves this reproach. 

No; I reſpect her too much, not to reſpect 
her in filence. Is jt not a ſufficient commentla- 


tion of her, to liſten to her, and obſerve her 
conduct ? 


LETTER UI. 
Mrs WOLMAR to Mrs OR REE. 


Y dear friend, is it not decreed that you 

are on all ovehfGoi to be my ſafeguard 
againſt myſelf ? and that after having delivered 
me with ſo much 3 from the fnares which 
my 
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my affections laid for me, you are yet to reſcue 
me from thoſe which reaſon ſpreads out? After 
ſo many cruel inſtances, I have learned to guard 
againſt miſtakes, as much as againſt my paſſions, 
which are frequently the cauſe of them. Why 
had I not always the ſame precaution! If in 
time paſt, I had relied leſs on the light of my 
own underſtanding, I ſhould have had leſs rea- 
ſon to bluſh' at my ſentiments. 

But let not this preamble alarm you. I ſhould 
be unworthy your friendſhip, if I was ſtill under 
a neceſſity of conſulting you upon diſmal ſub- 
jects. Guilt was always a ſtranger to my heart, 
and I dare believe it to be more diſtant from me 
now than ever. Therefore, Clara, attend to me 
patiently, and believe that I ſhall never need 
your advice in difficulties which honour alone 
can reſolve. | | 

During theſe fix years which I have lived 
with Mr Wolmar in the moſt perfect union which 
can ſubſiſt between a married couple, you know 
that he never talked to me either about his ta- 
mily or himſelf; and that having received him 
from a father as ſolicitous for his daughter's hap- 
pineſs as jealous of the honour of his family, 
I never expreſſed any eagerneſs to know more of 
his concerns than he thought proper to com mu— 
nicate. Satisfied with being indebted to him 
for my honour, my repoſe, my reaſon, my 
children, and all that can render me eſtimable 
in my own eyes, beſides the life of him who 
gave me being, I was convinced that the parti- 
culars concerning him, to which I was a ſtran- 

ger, would not falſiſy what I knew of him, and 
there was no occaſion for my knowing more, in 
order 
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order to love, eſteem, and honour him as much 
as poſſible. 

This morning at breakfaſt he propeſed our 
taking a little walk before the heat of the day 
came on; then under a pretence of not going 
through the country in a morning diſhabille, as 
he ſaid, he led us into the woods, and exactly 
into that wood where all the misfortunes of my 
life commenced. In approaching that fatal ſpot, 
I felt a violent palpitation of heart, and ſhould 
have refuſed to have gone in, if ſhame had not 
checked me, and if the recollection of a word 
which dropped the other day in elyſium, had 
not made me dread the interpretations which 
might have been paſſed on ſuch a refuſal. I do 
not know whether the philoſopher was more 
compoſed ; but ſometime after, having caſt my 
eyes upon him by chance, I found his counte- 
nance pale and altered, and I cannot expreſs to 
you the unealinels it gave me. | 

On entering into the wood, I perceived my 
huſband caſt a glance towards me, and ſmile. He 
ſat down between us, and after a moment's 
pauſe, taking us both by the hand, My dear 
children, ſaid he, I begin to perceive that my 
ſchemes will not be fruitleſs, and that we three 
may be connected by a laſting attachment, ca- 
pable of promoting our common good, and pro- 
curing me {ome comfort to alleviate the troubles 
of approaching old age: but I am better ac- 
quainted with you two, than you are with me : 
it 18 but juſt to make every thing equal among 
us; and though I have nothing very intereſting 
to impart, yet as you have no ſecrets hidden 
VoL. III. [ D from 
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ſeom me, neither will I bave any concealed from 
You. 

He then revealed to us the myſtery of his 
birth, which had hitherto been known to no 
one but my father. When you are acquainted 
with it, you will imagine what great temper 
and moderation a man muſt be maſter of, who 
was able to conceal fuch a fecret from his wife, 
during ſix years; but it is no pain to him to 
keep fuch a ſecret, and he thinks too ſlightly of 
it, to be obliged to exert any vaſt eſforts to con- 
ceal it. : £ 

I will not detain you, ſaid he, with relating 
the occurrences of my life. It is of leſs import- 
ance to you to be acquainted with my adventures 
than with my character. The former are ſim- 
ple in their nature like the latter; and when you 


| know what J am, you will eaſily imagine what 


I was capable of doing. My mind is naturally 
calm, and my affections temperate. I am one 
of theſe men, whom people think they reproach 
when they call them inſenſible; that is, when 
they upbraid them with having no paſſion, which 
may impel them to ſwerve from the true direc- 
tion of human nature. Being but little ſuſcep- 
tible of pleaſure or grief, I receive but faint im- 
preſſions from thoſe intereſting ſentiments of 
humanity, which make the affections of others 
our own. If I feel uneaſineſs when I ſee the 
worthy in diſtreſs, it is not without reaſon that 
my compaſhon is moved; for when I fee the 
wicked ſuffer, I have no pity for them. My 
only active principle is a natural love of order, 
and the concurrence of the accidents of fortune 


with the conduct of mankind well combined to- 
gether, 
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gether, pleaſes me exactly like beautiſul ſymme- 
try in a picture, or like a piece well repreſented 
on the ſtage. If I have any ruling paſſion, it 
is that of obſervation : I love to read the hearts 
of mankind. As my own ſeldom mifleads me, 
as I make my obſervations with a diſfintereſted 
and diſpathonate temper, and as I have acqui- 
red ſome ſagacity by long experience, J am ſel- 
dom deceived in my judgment : this advantage 
therefore is the only recompenſe which ſelf- love 
receives from my conſtant ſtudies; for I am not 
fond of acting a part, but only of obſerving o- 
thers. Society 1s agreeable to me for the ſake 


of contemplation, and not as a member of it. 


If I could alter the nature of my being, and be- 
come a living eye, I would willingly make the 
exchange. Therefore my indifference about 
mankind does not make me independent of 
them: without being ſolicitous to be ſeen, I 
want to ſee them, and though they are not dear 
to me, they are neceſſary. | 

The two firſt characters in ſociety which I 
had an opportunity of obſerving, were courticrs 
and valets; two orders of men who differ more 
in appearance than fact, but fo little worthy of 
being attended to, and ſo eaſily read, that I was 
tired of them at firſt ſight. By quitting the 
court, where every thing is preſently ſeen, I ſe- 
cured myſelf, without knowing it, from the 
danger which threatened me, and which I ſhould 
have eſcaped. I changed my name; and havin 
a defire to be acquainted with military men, i 
ſolicited admiſſion into the ſervice of a foreign 
prince; it was there that I had the happineſs of 
being uſeful to your father, who was impelled 
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by deſpair for having killed his friend, to ex- 
pole himſelf raſhly and contrary to his duty. 
The grateful and ſuſceptible heart of a brave of- 


ficer began then to give me a better opinion of 


human nature. He attached himſelf to me with 
that zealous friendſhip which it was impoſlible 
tor me not to return, and from that time we 
formed connections which have every day grown 
ſtronger. I diſcovered in this new ſtate of my 
mind, that intereſt 1s not always, as I had ſup- 
poled, the fole motive which mfluences human 
conduct, and that among the crowd of prejudi- 
ces which are oppoſite to virtue, there are ſome _ 
likewiſe which are favourable to it. I found 
that the general character of mankind was found- 
ed on a kind of ſelf-love indifferent in itſelf, 
and either good or bad according to the acci- 
dents which modity it, and which depend on 
cuſtoms, laws, rank, fortune, and every cir- 
cumſtance relative to human policy. I therefore 
indulged my inclination, and deſpiſing the vain 
notions of wordly condition, I ſucceſſively threw 
myſelf into all the different ſituations in life, 
which might enable me to compare them toge- | 
ther, and know one by the other. I perceived 
(as you have obſerved in one of your letters, ſaid 
he to St Preux) that we ſee nothing if we reſt 
ſatisſied with looking on, that we ought to act 
ourſelves in order to judge of men's actions; 
and I made myſelf an actor, to qualify myſelf 
for a ſpectator. We can always lower ourſelves 
with eaſe; and I ſtooped to a variety of ſituations, | 
which no man of my ſtation ever condeſcended 
to. I even became a peaſant; and when Julia 
made me her gardener, the did not find me ſuch 
a no- 
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2 novice in the buſineſs as ſhe might have ex- 
pected. | | | | | 
Beſides gaining a thorough knowledge of man- 
kind, which indolent philoſophy only attains in 
appearance, I found another advantage which 
I never expected. This was, the opportunity 
it afforded me of improving, by an active life, 
that love of order I derived from nature, and of 
acquiring a new reliſh for virtue by the plea- 
ſure of contributing towards it. 'This ſentiment 
made me lefs ſpeculative; attached me fomewhat 
more to myſelf; and from a natural conſequence 
of this progreſs, I perceived that I was alone. 
Solitude, which was always tireſome to me, be- 
came hideous, and I could not hope to eſcape it 
long. Though I did not grow leſs diſpaſſionate, 
I found the want of ſome connection; the idea 
of decay, without any one to comfort me, af- 
flicted me by anticipation, and for the firſt time 
in my life I experienced melancholy and uneaſi- 
neſs. I communicated my troubles to the Ba- 
ron d'Etange. You muſt not, ſaid he, grow 
an old batchelor. I myſelf, after having lived 
independent as it were, in a ſtate of matrimo- 
ny, find that I have a defire of returning to 
the duties of a huſband and a father, and I am 
going to repoſe myſelf in the midft of my fami- 
ly. It depends on yourſelf to make my family 
your own, and to ſupply the place of the ſon. 
whom I have loſt. I have an only daughter to 
marry ; ſhe is not deſtitute of merit; ſhe has a 
ſenſibility of mind, and the love of her duty 
makes her love every thing relative to it. She is 
neither a beauty, nor a prodigy of underſtanding 
but come and fee her, and believe me, that if 
D 3 ihe 
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ſhe does not affect you, no woman will ever 
make an impreſſion on you. I came, I ſaw you 
Julia, and found that your father had reported 
modeſtly of you. Your tranſports, the tears of 
joy you ſhed when you embraced him, gave me 
the firſt, or rather the only emotion I ever expe- 


rienced in my life, If the impreſſion was light, 


it was the only one I felt, and our ſenſations are 
{trong only in proportion to thoſe which oppoſe 
them. Three years abſence made no change in 
my inclinations. I was no ſtranger to the ſtate 
of yours on my return, and on this occaſion I 
muſt make you a return for the confeſhon which 
haſt coſt you ſo dear. Judge, my dear Clara, 
with what extraordinary ſurpriſe I learnt that all 
my ſecrets had been diſcovered to him before 
our marriage, and that he had wedded me, 
knowing me to be the property of another. 
This conduct, continued Mr Wolmar, was 
unpardonable. I offended againſt delicacy; I 
ſinned againſt prudence ; I expoſed your honour 


and my own ; I ſhould have been apprehenſive 


of plunging you and myſelf into irretrievable 
calamities; but I loved you, and J loved nothing 
but you. Every thing elſe was indifferent to 
me. How is it poſſible to reſtrain a paſſion, be 


it ever ſo weak, when it has no counterpoiſe ? 


This is the inconvenience of calm and diſpaſ- 
ſionate tempers. Every thing goes right while 
their inſenſibility ſecures them from temptations 3 
but if one happens to touch them, they are con- 
quered as ſoon as they are attacked ; and rea- 
ſon, which governs while ſhe ſways alone, has 
no power to reſiſt the ſlighteſt effort. I was 


tempted but once, and I gave way to it. If the 
in- 
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intoxication of any other paſſion had rendered 
me wavering, I ſhould have fallen, every falſe 
ſtep I took; none but ſpirited ſouls are able to 
ſtruggle and conquer. All great eftorts, all ſu- 
blime actions, are their province; cool reaſon 
never atchieved any thing illuſtrious, and we 
can only triumph over our paſſions by oppoſing 
- one againſt another. When virtue gains the aſ- 
cendency, ſhe reigns alone, and keeps all in due 
poiſe : this forms the true philoſopher, who is 
as much expoſed to the aſſaults of paſſion as ano- 
ther, but who alone 1s capable of ſubduing them 
by their own force, as a pilot ſteers through ad- 
verſe winds. | 

You find that I do not attempt to extenuate 
my fault; had it been one, I ſhould infallibly 
have committed it ; but I knew you, Julia, and 
was guilty of none when I married you. I per- 
ceived that all my proſpect of happineſs depena- 
ed on you alone; and that if any one was capa- 
ble of making you happy, it was myſelf, I 
knew that peace and innocence were eſſential to 
your mind, that the affection with which it was 
pre-engaged could not afford theſe, and that no- 
thing could baniſh love but the horror of guilt, 
I ſaw that your foul laboured under an oppreſ- 
ſion which it could not ſhake off but by ſome 
new ſtruggle; and that to make you ſenſible 
how valuable you ſtill were, was the only way 
to render you truly eſtimable. 

Your heart was formed for love; I therefore 
flighted the difproportion of age, which exclu- 
ded me from a right of pretending to that affec- 
tion, which he who was the object of it could 
not enjoy, and which it was impoſlible to ob- 

tain 
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tain for any other. On the contrary, finding 
my life half ſpent, and that I had been ſuſcep - 
tible but of a ſingle impreſſion, I concluded that 
it would be laſting, and I pleaſed myſelf with 
the thoughts of preſerving it the reſt of my 
days. In all my tedious ſearches, I found no- 
thing ſo eſtimable as yourſelf; I thought that 
what you could not effect, no one in the world 
could accompliihz I ventured to rely on your 
virtue, and I married you. The ſecrecy you 
obſerved, did not ſurpriſe me: I knew the rea- 
ſon; and from your prudent conduct, I gueſſed 
how long it would laſt. From a regard to you, 
I copied your reſerve; and I would not deprive 
you of the honour of one day making me a con- 
feſſion, which, I plainly perceived, was at your 
tongue's end every minute. I have not been 
deceived in any particular; you have fully an- 
ſwered all I expected from you. When I made 
choice of a wife, I defired to find in her an 
amiable, difcreet, and happy companion. The 
firſt two requiſites have been obtained. I hope, 
my dear, that we ſhall not be diſappointed of 
the third. | 

At theſe words, in ſpite of all my endeavours 
not to interrupt him but by my tears, I could 
not forbear throwing myſelf round his neck, 
and crying out,“ O my dear huſband! O thou 
e beſt-and molt amiable of men! Tell me what 
is wanting to complete my happineſs, but to 
% promote your felicity, and to be more deſer- 
&« ving.”... You are as happy as you can be, 
ſaid he, interrupting me; you deſerve to be fo; 
but it is time to enjoy that felicity in peace, 
which has hitherto coſt you ſuch vaſt pains. If 
your 
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Love been inſured the moment you made me 
the promiſe : I wanted, further, to make it ea- 
ſy and agreeable to you; and we have both la- 
boured to this end in concert, without commu- 
nicating our views to each other. Julia, we 
have ſucceeded ; better than you imagine per- 
haps. 'The only fault I find in you 1s, that you 
do not reſume that confidence which you have 
a right to repoſe in yourſelf, and that you un- 
dervalue your own worth. Extreme diſhdence 
is as dangerous as exceſſive confidence. As 
that raſhneſs which prompts us to attempts be- 
yond our ſtrength, renders our power ineffec- 
tual ; ſo that timidity which prevents us from 
relying on ourſelves, renders it uſeleſs. True 
prudence conſiſts in being thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the meaſure of our own power, and 
acting up to it. You have acquired an in— 
creaſe of ſtrength by changing your condition. 
You are no longer that unfortunate girl who 
bewailed the weakneſs ſhe indulged ; you are 
the moſt virtuous of women; you are bound 
by no laws but thoſe of honour and duty; and 
the only fault that can now be imputed to you, 
is, that you retain too lively a ſenſe of your for- 
mer indi{cretions. Inſtead of taking reproach- 
ful precautions againſt yourſelf, learn to depend 
upon yourſelf, and your confidence will increaſe 
your ſtrength. Baniſh that injurious diſſidence, 
and think yourſelf happy in having made choice 
of an honeſt man at an age which 1s liable to 
impoſition, and in having entertained a lover 
formerly, whom you may now enjoy as a friend, 
even under your huſband's eye. I was no ſoon- 

er 
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er made acquainted with your connections, than 
I judged of you by each other. I perceived 
what enthuſiaſtic deluſion led you aſtray; it ne- 
ver operates but on ſuſceptible minds; it ſome- 
times ruins them, but it is by a charm which 
has power to ſeduce them alone. I judged that 
the ſame turn of mind which formed your at- 
tachment would break it as foon as it became 
criminal; and that in ſuch hearts as yours vice 
might find an entrance, but never could take 
root. 

I conceived moreover, that the connection 
between you ought not to be broken; that there 
were ſo many laudable circumitances attending 
your mutual attachment, that it ought rather to 
be rectified than deſtroyed z and that neither of 
the two could forget the other, without dimi- 
niſhing their own worth. I knew that great 
ſtruggles only ſerved to inflame ſtrong paſſions; 
and that if violent efforts exerciſe the mind, 
they occaſion ſuch torments as by their conti- 
nuance might ſubdue it. I took advantage of 
Julia's genileneſs to moderate the ſeverity of her 
reſlections. I nourithed her friendſhip for you, 
ſaid he to St Preux; I baniſhed all immoderate 
paſſion, and I believe that I have preſerved you 
a greater ſhare of her affections, than ſhe would 
have left you had I abandoned her entirely to 
herſelf. 

My ſucceſs encouraged me; and I determined 
to attempt your cure, as I had accomplithed 
her's: for I had an eſteem for you; and not- 
withſtanding the prejudices of vice, I have al- 
ways obſerved that every good end is to be ob- 
tained from ſuſceptible minds by means of con- 
hdence 
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fidence and ſincerity. I ſaw you, you did not 
deceive me; you will not deceive me; and tho” 
you are not yet what you ought to be, I find 
you more improved than you imagine, and I 
am better ſatisfied with you than you are with 
yourſelf. I know that my conduct has an ex- 
travagant appearance, and 1s repugnant to the 
common-received principles: but maxims be- 
come leſs general, in proportion as we are bet- 
ter acquainted with the human heart; and the 
huſband of Julia ought not to act like common 
men. My dear children, faid he, with a tone 
the more affecting as it came from a diſpaſſion- 
ate man, remain what you are, and we thall all 
be happy. Danger contiſts chiefly in opinion; 
be not afraid of yourſelves, and you will have 
nothing to apprehend ; only think on the pre- 
ſent, and I will anſwer for the future. I can- 
not communicate any thing farther to-day; but 
if my ſchemes ſucceed, and my hopes do not be- 
tray me, our deſtiny will be better fulfilled, and 
you two will be much happier than if you had 
enjoyed each other. 

As we role, he embraced us, and would have 
us likewiſe embrace cach other, on that ſpot. . . . 
on that very ſpot where formerly ... Clara, O 
my dear Clara, how dearly have you ever loved 
me! I made no refiſtance. Alas! How indil- 
creet would it have been to have made any ! 
This kiſs was nothing like that which rendered 
the grove terrible to me. I filently congra- 
tulated myſelf, and I found that my keart was 
more changed than I had hitherto ventured to 
imagine. 

As we were walking towards home, my huſ- 
| | band, 
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band, taking me by the hand, ſtopt me, and 
ſhewing me the wood we had juſt left, he ſaid 
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to me, ſmiling, “ Julia, be no longer afraid of 


5 this aſylum; it has not been lately profaned.” 
You will not believe me, couſin, but I ſwear 
that he has ſome ſupernatural gift of reading 
one's inmoſt thoughts: may heaven continue it 
to him] Having ſuch reaſon to deſpiſe myſelf, 
it is certainly to this art that I am indebted for 
his indulzence. 

You do not ſee yet any occaſion I have for 
your advice; patience, my angel! I am co- 
ming to that point; but the converſation which 
I have related, was neceſſary to clear up what 
follows. 

On our return, my huſband, who has long 
been expected at Etange, told me that he pro- 
poſed going thither to-morrow, that he ſhould 
ſee you in his way, and that he ſhould ſtay there 
five or fix days. Without ſaying all I thought 
concerning ſuch an ill- timed journey, I told him 
that I imagined the neceſſity was not ſo indiſ- 
penſable as to oblige Mr Wolmar to leave his 
gueſt, whom he had himſelf invited to his 
houſe. Would you have me, he replied, uſe 
ceremony with him to remind him that he is 
not at home? I am like the Valaiſians for hoſ- 
pitality. I hope he will find their ſincerity 
here, and allow us to uſe their freedom. Per- 
ceiving that he would not underitand me, I took 
another method, and endeavoured to perſuade 
our gueſt to take the journey with him. You 
will find a ſpot, ſaid I, which has its beauties, 
and ſuch as you are fond of; you will viſit my 


patrimony and that of my anceſtors ; the intereſt 
x you 
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u take in every thing which concerns me, 
will not allow me to ſuppoſe that ſuch a ſight 
can be indifferent to you. My mouth was open 
to add, that the caſtle was like that of Lord 


B——;, —who. . . but luckily Ihad time to bite 


my tongue. He anſwered me coolly that I 
was in the right, and that he would do as I 
pleaſed. But Mr Wolmar, who ſeemed de- 
termined to drive me to an extremity, replied 
that he ſhould do what was moſt agreeable 
to himſelf. Which do you like beſt, to go 
or to ſtay? To tay, ſaid he, without heſita- 
ting. Well, ſtay then, rejoined;my huſband, 
taking him by the hand: you are a ſincere and 
honeſt man, and I am well pleaſed with that de- 
claration. 

There was no room for much altercation be- 
tween my huſband and me, in the hearing of 
this third perſon. I was ſilent; but could not 
conceal my uneaſineſs ſo well, but my huſband 
perceived it. What! ſaid he, with an air of 
diſcontent, St Preux being at a little diſtance 


from us, ſhall I have pleaded your cauſe a- 


gainſt yourſelf in vain, and will Mrs -Wolmar 
remain fatisfied with a virtue which depends on 
opportunity? For my part, I am more nice: I 
will be indebted for the fidelity of my wiſe, to 
her affection, not to chance; and it is not 
enough that ſhe 1s conſtant, it wounds my de- 
licacy to think that ſhe ſhould doubt her con- 
ſtancy. 

At length, he took us into his cloſet, where 
I was extremely ſurpriſed to fee him take from 
a drawer, along with the copies of ſome of our 
friend's correſpondences which I delivered to 
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him, the very original letters which I thought 
I had ſeen burned by B— in my mother's 
room. Here, faid he to me, ſhewing them 
to us, are the pledges of my fecurity ; if they 
' deceive me, it would be a folly to depend on 
any thing which concerns human nature. I 
conſign my wife and my honour in charge to 
her, who, when ſingle and ſeduced, preferred 
an act of benevolence, to a ſecure and private 
rendezvous. I truſt Julia, now that ſhe is a 
wife and a mother, to him who, when he had 
it in his power to gratify his deſires, yet knew 
how to reſpect Julia when ſingle, and a fond 
girl, If either of you think ſo meanly of your- 
ſelves, as to ſuppoſe that I am in the wrong, 
ſay ſo, and I retract this inſtant. Couſin, do 
you think that one could eaſily venture to make 
anſwer to ſuch a ſpeech ? 

I nevertheleſs fought an opportunity in the 
afternoon, of ſpeaking with my huſband in pri- 
vate; and without entering into reaſons which 
I was not at liberty to urge, I only intreated 
him to put.off his journey for two days. My 
requeſt was granted immediately; and I em- 
ploy the time, in ſending you this expreſs, and 
waiting for your anſwer, to know how I am 
to act. | 

I know that I need but deſire my huſband not 
to go at all, and he who never denied me any 
thing, will not refuſe me ſo flight a favour. But 
I perceive, my dear, that he takes a pleaſure in 
the confidence he repoſes in me; and I am a- 
fraid of loſing ſome part of his eſteem, if he 
ſhould ſuppoſe that I have occaſion for more re- 


ſerve than he allows me. I know likewiſe, that 
| | I need 
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I need but ſpeak a word to St Preux, and that 
he will accompany my huſband without heſita- 
tion; but what will my huſband think of the 
change? and con I take ſuch a itep without 
preſerving an air of authority over St Preux, 
which might ſeem to entitle him to ſome privi- 
leges in his turn? I am apprehenſive beſides, left 
he ſhould conclude from this precaution that I 
find it abſolutely neceſſary ; and this ſtep which 
at firſt ſight appears moſt eaſy, is the moſt dan- 
gerous perhaps at the bottom. Upon the whole, 
however, I am not ignorant that no conſide- 
ration ſhould be put in competition with a 
real danger; but does this danger exiſt in fact? 
This is the very doubt which you mult reſolve 
for me. 

The more I examine the preſent ſtate of my 
mind, the more I find to encourage me. My 
heart is ſpotleſs, my conſcience calm, I have no 
ſymptoms of fear or uneaſineſs, and with re- 
ſpect to every thing which paſſes within me, my 
fincerity before my huſband coſts me no trouble. 
Not but that certain involuntary recollections 
ſometimes occaſion tender emotions, from which 
I had rather be exempt: but theſe recollections 
are ſo far from beit g produced by the fight of 
him who was the cciginal cauſe of them, that 
they ſeem to be leſs frequent ſince his return 
and however agreeable it is to me to ſee him, 
yet, I know not from what ſtrange humour, it 
is more agreeable to me to think of him. In a 
word, I find that I do not even require the aid of 
virtue in order to be compoſed in his preſence ; 
and, excluſive of the horror of guilt, it would be 

02 very 
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very difficult to revive thoſe ſentiments which 
virtue has extinguiſhed. | | 

But is it ſufficient, my dear, that my heart 
encourages me, when reaſon ought to alarm 
me? I have forfeited the right of depending on 
my own ſtrength. Who will anſwer that my 
conhdence, even now, is not an illuſion of vice? 
How ſhall I rely on thoſe ſentiments which 
have ſo often deceived me ? Does not guilt al- 
ways ſpring from that pride which prompts us 
to deſpiſe temptation 3 and when we defy thoſe 
dangers which have occaſioned our fall, does it 
not ſhew a diſpoſition to yield again to temp- 
tation ? xe 

Weigh all theſe circumſtances, my dear Cla- 
ra; you will find, that though they may be 
trifling in themſelves, they are of fufhcient im- 
portance to merit attention, when you conſider 
the object they concern. Deliver me from the 
uncertainty into which they have thrown me. 
Shew me how I muſt behave in this critical 
conjuncture: for my paſt errors have affected 
my judgment, and render me diffident in de- 
ciding upon any thing. Whatever you may 
think of yourſelf, your mind, I am certain, is 
. tranquil and compoſed ; objects preſent them- 
ſelves to you ſuch as they are; but in mine, 
which is agitated like a troubled ſea, they are 
confounded and disfigured. I no longer dare to 
depend upon any thing J ſee, or any thing I 
feel; and notwithſtanding ſo many years repent- 
ance, I perceive, with concern, that the weight 


of paſt failings is a burden we muſt bear to the 


end of our lives. 
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LETTER cxXXII. 
ANSWER. 


POon Julia! what torments you continually - 
create, while you have ſo much reaſon to 
live at eaſe! All thy misfortunes come from thy- 
ſelf, O Iſrael! If you adhered to your own 
maxims; if, in point of ſentiment, you only 
hearkened to the voice within you, and your 
heart did but ſilence your reaſon ; you would 
then without ſcruple truſt to that ſecurity it in- 
ſpires, and you would not conſtrain yourſelf a- 
againſt the teſtimony of your own heart, to 
dread a danger which can ariſe only from thence. 
I anderftand you, I perfectly underſtand you, 
Julia ; being more ſecure in yourſelf than you 
pretend to be, you have a mind to humble your- 
ſelf on account of your palt failings, under a 
pretence of preventing new ones : and your 
ſeruples are not ſo much precautions againſt the 
future, as a penance you impoſe upon yourſelf 
to atone for the indiſcretion which formerly 
ruined you. You compare the times: do you 
conſider? Compare ſituations likewiſe, and re- 
member that I chen reproved you for your con- 
tidence, as I now reprove you tor your diffidence. 
You are miſtaken, my dear; but nature does 
not alter fo ſoon. If we can forget our ſitua- 
tion for want ot reilection, we ſce it in its true 
light when we take pains to conſider it, and we 
can no more conceal from ourſelves our virtues 
than our vices. Your genticueſs and devotion 


have B you a turn for aumility. Miſtruſt that 
E 3 dan- 
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dangerous virtue which only excites ſelf. love, 
by making it centre in one point; and be aſ- 
ſured, that the noble ſincerity of an upright mind, 
is greatly preferable to the pride of humility, If 
moderation is neceſſary in wiſdom, it is requi- 
ſite likewiſe in thoſe precautions it ſuggeſts, leſt 
a ſolicitude which is reproachful to virtue ſhould 
debaſe the mind, and, by keeping us in con- 
ſtant alarm, render a chimerical danger a real one. 
Do not you perceive, that after we have had a fall, 
we ſhould hold ourſelves upright; and that by lean- 
ing too much towards the ſide oppoſite, to that 
on which we fell, we are in danger of falling a- 
gain? Couſin, you loved like Julia; now, like 
her, you are an extravagant devotee: I wiſh you 
may be more ſucceſsful in the Jatter, than you 
were in the former! In truth, if I was leſs ac- 
quainted with _ natural timidity, your appre- 
henſions would be ſufficient to terrify me in my 
turn; and if I were ſo ſcrupulous, I might, from 
being alarmed for you, begin to tremble for my- 

ſelf. 
Conſider farther, my dear friend; you whoſe 
ſyſtem of morality is as eaſy and natural as it is 
ure and honeſt, do nor make conſtructions 
which are harſh and foreign to your character, 
with reſpect to your maxims concerning the ſe- 
aration of the ſexes. I agree with you, that 
they ought not to live together, nor after the 
ſame manner: but conſider whether this import- 
ant rule does not admit of many diſtinctions 
in point of practice; examine whether it ought 
to be applied indiſcriminately, and without ex- 
ceptions, to married as well as to ſingle women, 
to ſociety in general as well as to particular con- 
| nections, 
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nections, to buſineſs as well as to amuſements, 
and whether that honour and decency which in- 
ſpire theſe maxims, ought not ſometimes to re- 
gulate them ? In well-governed countries, where 
the natural relations of things are attended to 
in matrimony, you would admit of afſemblies 
where young perſons of both ſexes might ſee, be 
acquainted, and aſſociate with each other; but 
you prohibit them, with good reaſon, from hold- 
ing any private intercourſe. But 1s not the caſe 
quite different with regard to married women 
and the mothers of families, who can have-no 
intereſt, that is juſtifiable, in exhibiting them- 
ſelves in public; who are confined within doors 
by their domeſtic concerns; and who ſhould not 
be refuſed to do any thing at home which 1s be- 
coming the miſtreſs of a family ? I ſhould not 
like to ſee you in the cellars preſenting the wine 
for the merchants to taſte, nor to ſee you leave 
your children to ſettle accounts with a banker; 

ut if an honeſt man ſhould come to viſit your 
huſband, or to tranſact ſome buſineſs with him, 
will you refuſe to entertain his gueſt in his 
abſence, and to do him the honours of the 
houſe for fear of being left alone with him ? 
Trace this principle to its ſource, and it will ex- 
plain all your maxims. Why do we ſuppoſe 
that women ought to live retired and apart from 
the men ? Shall we do ſuch injuſtice to our ſex, 
as to account for it upon principles drawn from 
our weakneſs, and that it is only to avoid the 
danger of temptations ? No, my dear, theſe un- 
worthy apprehenſions do not become an honeſt 
woman, and the mother of a family, who 1s 
continually ſurrounded with objects which che- 

| riſh 
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riſh in her the ſentiments of honour, and who 
is devoted to the molt reſpectable duties of hu- 
man nature. It is nature herſelf which divides 
us from the men, by preſcribing to us different 
occupations ; it is that amiable and timorous 
modeſty, which, without being immediately at- 
tentive to chaſtity, is nevertheleſs its ſureſt guar- 
dian; 1t is that cautious and affecting reſerve, 
which at one and the ſame time cheriſhing both 
deſire and reſpect in the hearts of men, ſerves as 
a kind of coquetry to virtue. This is the reaſon 
why even huſbands themſelves are not excepted 
out of this rule. This is the reaſon why the molt: 
diſcreet women generally maintain rhe greateſt 
aſcendancy over their huſbands; becauſe, by the 
help of this prudent reſerve, without ſhewing 
any caprice or non-compliance, they know, e- 
ven in the embraces of the moſt tender union, 
how to keep them at a diſtance, and prevent 
their being cloyed with them. You will a- 
gree with me, that your maxims are too ge- 
neral not to admit of exceptions; and that 
not being founded on any rigorous duty, the 
ſame principle of decorum which eſtabliſhed 
them, may ſometimes juſtify our diſpenſing with 
them. | 

The cireumſpection which you ground on 
your paſt failings, is injurious to your preſent 
condition; I will never pardon it to your heart, 
and I can ſcarce forgive it in your reaſon. How was 
it poſſible that the rampart which protects your 
perſon, could not ſecure you from ſuch an 1gno- 
minious apprehenſion ? How could my couſin, 
my ſiſter, my friend, my Julia, confound the 


indiſcretions of a girl of too much 2 
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round you, you will ſee nothing but what con- 
tributes to raiſe and ſupport your mind. Your 
huſband, who has ſuch confidence in you, and 
whoſe eſteem it becomes you to juſtify z your 
children, whom you would train to virtue, and 
who will one day deem it an honour that you 
was their mother; your venerable father, who 
is ſo dear to you, who enjoys your felicity, and 
who derives more luſtre from you than from his 
anceſtors; your friend, whoſe fate depends on 
yours, and to whom you muſt be accountable 
tor a reformation to which ſhe has contributed; 
her daughter, to whom you ought to ſet an ex- 
example of thoſe virtues which you would ex- 
cite in her; your philoſopher, who is a hundred 
times fonder of your virtues than of your per- 
ſon, and who reſpects you ſtill more than you 
apprehend; laſtly, yourſelf, who are ſenſible 
what painful efforts your diſcretion has coſt you, 
and who will ſurely never forfeit the fruit of ſo 
much trouble in a ſingle moment; how many 
motives capable of inſpiring you with courage, 
conſpire to make you aſhamed of having ventu- 
red to miſtruſt yourſelf? But in order to anſwer 
for my Julia, what occaſion have I to conſider 
what ſhe is? It is enough that I know what ſhe 
was during the indiſcretions which ſhe bewails. 
Ah! if your heart had ever been capable of in- 
fidelity, I would allow you to be continually 
apprehenſive; but at the very time when you 
imagined that you viewed it at a diſtance, you 
may conceive the horror its real exiſtence would 
have occaſioned you, by what you felt at that 
time, 
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time, when but to imagine it, had been to have 
committed it. | | 
I remember with what aſtoniſhment we learnt 
that there was a nation where the weakneſs of a 
fond maid 1s conſidered as an inexpiable crime, 
though the adultery of a married woman is there 
| ſoftened by the gentle term of gallantry, and 
where married women publickly make them- 
ſelves amends for the ſhort-lived reſtraint they 
undergo when ſingle. I know what maxims, 
in this reſpect, prevail in high life, where vir- 
we paſſes for nothing, where every thing is emp- 
ty appearance, where crimes are effaced by the 
difficulty of proving them, or where the proof 
itſelf becomes ridiculous againſt cuſtom. But 
you, Julia, you who glowed with a pure and 
conſtant paſſion, who was guilty only in the 
eyes of men, and between heaven and yourſelf 
was open to no reproach; you, who made your- 
ſelf reſpected in the midſt of your indiſcretions; 
ou, who being abandoned to truitlefs regret, o- 
liged us even to adore thoſe virtues which you 
had forfeited; you, who had diſdained to en- 
dure ſelf- contempt, when every thing feemed 
to plead in your excuſe; can you be apprehenſive 
of guilt, after having paid ſo dearly for your 
weakneſs ? Will you dare to be afraid that you 
have leſs power now, than you had in thoſe days 
which coſt you ſo many tears? No, my dear, 
your former indifcretions, inſtead of cauſing any 
alarm ought to inſpire you with courage : a re- 
pentance ſo ſevere does not lead to remorſe; and 
whoever is ſo ſuſceptible of ſhame, is incapable 
.of braving infamy. | 
If ever a weak mind had ſupports againſt 4 
weak- 
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weakneſs, they are ſuch as uphold you; if ever 
a vigorous mind was capable of ſupporting it- 
ſelf, what prop can yours require? Tell me, 
what reaſonable grounds there can be for your 
apprehenſions? All your life has been a conti- 
nual ſtruggle, in which, even after your defeat 
honour and duty never ceaſed oppoſition, and 
at length came off victorious. Ah! Julia! ſhall 
I believe, that after ſo much pain and torment, 
after twelve years paſſed in tears, and fix ſpent 
glorioufly, that you ſtill dread a trial of eight 
days? In few words, deal fincerely with your- 
ſelf: if there be really any danger, fave your 
perſon, and bluſh at the condition of your heart; 
if there is no danger, it is an offence to your 
reaſon, it is a diſhonour to your virtue, to be 
apprehenſive of perils which can never affect it. 
Do you not know that there are ſome ſcandalous 
temptations which never approach noble minds; 
that it is even ſhameful to be under a neceſſity 
of ſubduing them; and that to take precautions 
againſt them, is not ſo much to humble, as to 

debaſe ourſelves. b 
I do not preſume to give you my arguments 
as unanſwerable, but only to convince you that 
yours may be controverted, and that 1s ſufficient 
to warrant my advice. Do not depend on your- 
ſelf, for you do not know how to do yourſelf 
Juſtice; nor on me, who even in your indifcre- 
tions never conſidered any thing but your heart, 
and always adored you; but refer to your huſ- 
band, who fees you ſuch as you are, and jud- 
ges of you exactly according to your wotth. 
Being, like all people of ſenſibility, ready to 
judge ill of thoſe who appear inſenſible, I ar 
trutt- 
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truſted his power of penetration into the ſecrets 
of ſuſceptible minds; but ſince the arrival of our 
traveller, I find by his letters that he reads yours 
perfectly well, and that there is not a ſingle e- 
motion which eſcapes his obſervation. I find 
his remarks ſo juſt and acute, that I have almoſt 
changed my opinion to the other extreme; and 
_ I ſhall readily believe that your diſpaſſionate 
people, who conſult their eyes more than their 
hearts, judge better of other mens paſſions, than 
our impetuous, lively, and vain perſons like 
myſelf, who always begin by ſuppoſing them- 
ſelves in another's place, and can never ſee any 
thing but what they feel. However it be, Mr 
Wolmar is thoroughly acquainted with you, he 
eſteems you, he loves you, and his deſtiny is 
blended with yours. What does he require, 
but that you would leave him to the entire di- 
rection of your conduct, with which you are a- 
fraid to truſt yourſelf? Perhaps, finding old age 
coming on, he is deſirous, by ſome trials on 
which he may depend, to prevent thoſe uneaſy 
jealouſies, which an old huſband generally feels 
who is married to a young wife; perhaps the 
deſign he has in view requires that you ſhould 
live in a ſtate of familiarity with your friend, 
without alarming either your huſband or your- 
ſelf ; perhaps he only means to give you a teſti- 
mony of confidence and eſteem, worthy of that 
which he entertains for you. You ſhould never 
oppoſe ſuch ſentiments, as if the weight of them 
was too much for you to endure; and for my 
rt, I think, that you cannot act more agree- 


ably to the dictates of prudence and modeſty, 
than 
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than by relying entirely on his tenderneſs and 
underſtanding. | | 


Could you, without diſobliging Mr Wolmar, 


' puniſh yourſelf for a vanity you never had, and 


prevent a danger which no longer exiſts ? Re- 
main alone with the philoſopher; uſe all the ſu- 
perfluous precautions againſt him which would 
formerly have been of ſuch ſervice to you; main- 
tain the ſame reſerve as if you ſtill miſtruſted 
your own heart and his, as well as your own 
virtue. Avoid all pathetic converſation, all ten- 
der recollection of times paſt; break off or pre- 
vent long private interviews; be conſtantly ſur- 
rounded by your children; do not ſtay long with 
him in a room, in elyſium, or in the grove, 
notwithſtanding the profanation. Above all 
things, uſe theſe precautions in ſo natural a 
manner, that they may ſeem to be the effect of 
chance, and that he may never once ſuſpect that 
you are afraid of him. You love to go upon 
the water; but you deprive yourſelf of the plea- 
ſure, on account of your huſband who is afraid 
of that element, and of your children whom you 
do not chuſe to venture there. Take the advan- 
tage of this abſence, to entertain yourſelf with 
this recreation, and leave your children to the 
care of Fanny. By this means you may ſecure- 
ly devote yourſelf to the ſweet familiarity of 
friendſhip, and quictly enjoy a long #/te-4-t#te 
under the protection of the watermen, who ſee 
without underſtanding, and from whom we can- 
not go far without thinking what we are abour. 
A thought occurs to me which many people 
would laugh at, but with which you will be 
pleaſed I am ſure; that is, to keep an exact 
Vor. III. 1 F jour- 
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journal in your huſband's abſence, to ſhew him 
on his return; and to think on this journal, 
with regard to every circumſtance which is to be 
ſet down in it. In truth, I do not believe that 
ſuch an expedient would be of ſervice to many 
women; but a ſincere mind, incapable of de- 
ceit, has many reſources againſt vice, which o- 
thers want. We ought to deſpiſe nothing which 
tends to preſerve a purity of manners, and it is 
by means of trifling precautions that great vir- 
tues are ſecured. N 
Upon the whole, as your huſband is to ſee 
me in his way, he will tell me, I hope, the true 
reaſons of his journey; and if I do not find them 
ſubſtantial, I will diſſuade him from proceeding 
any farther ;z or at all events, I will do what he 
has refuſed to do: upon this you may depend. 
In the mean time, I think I have ſaid enough to 
fortify you againft a trial of eight days. Go, 
Julia, 1 know you too well, not to anſwer for 
ou as much, nay more than I could for my- 
ſelf. You will always be what you ought to be, 
and what you deſire to be. If you do but rely 
on the integrity of your own mind, you will run 
no riſque whatever; for I have no faith in theſe 
unforeſeen defects; it is in vain to diſguiſe vo- 
luntary failings by the idle appellation of weak- 
neſſes; no woman was ever yet overcome who 
had not an inclination to furrender; and if J 
thought that ſuch a fate could attend you, believe 
me, truſt to the tenderneſs of my friendſhip, re- 
ly on all the ſentiments which would ariſe in the 
heart of your poor Clara, I ſhould be too ſenſi- 
bly intereſted in your protection, to abandon you 


entirely to yourſelf. 


As 


ſti 


E 
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As to what Mr Wolmar declared to you con- 
cerning the intelligence he received before your 
marriage, I am not much ſurpriſed at it; you 
know I always ſuſpected it; and J will tell Jr 
moreover, that my ſuſpicions are not confined 
to the indiſcretions of B———. TI could never 
ſuppoſe that a man of truth and integrity hke 
your father, and who had ſome ſuſpicions at leaſt 
himſelf, would reſolve to impoſe upon his ſon- 
in-law and his friend. If he engaged you ſo 
ſtrictly th ſecrecy, it was becauſe the mode of 
diſcovery would come from him in a very dif- 
ferent manner to what it would have proceeded 
from you; and becauſe he was willing, no doubt, 
to give it a turn leſs likely to diſguſt Mr Wolmar, 
than that which he very well knew you would 
not fail to give it yourſelf. But I muſt difmiſs 
your meſſenger; in a month hence, we will chat 
about theſe matters more at our leiſure. 

Adieu, my deareſt couſin, I have preached 
long enough to the Preacher; reſume your old 
occupation. I find myſelf quite uncaſy 
that I cannot be with you yet. I diforder all my 
affairs, by hurrying to diſpatch them, and I 
ſcarce know what to do. Ah Chaillot, Chail- 
lot . . . if I was leſs giddy . . . but I always hope 
that I ſhall : 


P. 8. A propos; I forgot to make my com- 
pliments to your highneſs. Tell me, I beſeech 
you, is the gentleman your huſband Atteman, 
Knes, or Boyard *? O poor child! You, who 

F 2 have 


She did not know that the firſt two names are titles of di- 


ſtinction in Ruſſia, but Boyard is only that of à private gentle- 
man. 
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have fo often lamented being born a gentlewo- 
man, are very fortunate to become the wife of 
a prince] Between ourſelves, nevertheleſs, you 
diſcover apprehenſions which are ſomewhat vul- 
gar for a woman of ſuch high quality. Do not 
you know, that little ſcruples belong to mean 
people, and that one would laugh at a child of 
a good family, who ſhould pretend to be his fa- 
ther's ſon ? 
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LETTER CXXXII. 


Mr WoLMAR fo Mrs ORBE. 


I AM going to Etange, my ſweet couſin, and 

propoſed to call upon you in my way: but 
a delay, of which you are the cauſe, obliges me 
to make more haſte; and I had rather lie at 
Lauſanne as I come back, that I may paſs a ſew 
hours the more with you. Beſides, I want to 
conſult you with regard to many particulars, 
which it is proper to communicate beſorehand, 
that you may have time to conſider them before 
you give me your opinion. 

I would not explain my ſcheme to you in re- 
lation to the young man, till his preſence had 
confirmed the good opinion I had conceived of 
him. I think I may now depend upon him ſuf- 
ſiciently to acquaint you, between ourtelves, 
that my deſign is to intruſt him with the educa- 
tion of my children. I am not ignorant that 
thoſe important concerns are the principal duty 
of a parent; but when it will be time to exert 
them, I ſhall be too old to difcharge them; and 

= | being 
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being calm and ſpeculative by conſtitution, I 
ſhould never have been ſufficiently active to go- 
vern the ſpirit of youth. Beſides, for a reaſon 
you know *, Julia would be concerned to ſee 
me aſſume an office, in which I ſhould never 
acquit myſelf to her liking. I have a thouſand 
reaſons beſides; your ſex is not equal to theſe 
duties; their mother ſhall confine herſelf to the 
education of her Harriot; to your ſhare I allot 
the management of the houſehold upon the plan 
already eſtabliſhed, and of which you approve ; 
and it ſhall be my buſineſs to behold three wor- 
thy people concurring to promote the happineſs 
of the family, and to enjoy that repoſe in my 
old age, for which I ſhall be indebted to their 
labours. 

I have always found, that my wife was ex- 
tremely averſe from truſting her children to the 
care of mercenaries, and I could not diſap- 
prove of her ſcruples. 'The reſpectable capaci- 
ty of a preceptor requires ſo many talents which 


are not to be paid for, ſo many virtues which 
have no price ſet upon them, that it is in vain 


to think of procuring one by means of money. 
It is from a man of genius only that we can ex- 
pect the talents of a preceptor; it is from the 
heart of an affectionate friend alone that we can 
hope to meet with the zeal of a parent; and 
genius is not to be fold any more than attach - 
ment. | 

In your friend all the requiſite qualities ſeem 
to be united; and if I am well acquainted with 


F 3 | his 
* The reader is not yet acquainted with this reaſon; but 


he is deſired not to be impatient, | 


. 


his diſpoſition, I do not think he would deſire 
greater happineſs, than to make thoſe beloved 
children contribute to their mother's felicity. 
The only obſtacle I can foreſee is his affection 
to Lord B-—, which will not allow him to 
diſengage himſelf from ſo dear a friend, to whom 
he has ſuch great obligations, at leaſt if his 
Lordſhip does not require it himſelf. We ex- 
pect to ſee this extraordinary man very ſoon ; 
and as you have a great aſcendancy over him, if 
he anſwers the idea you have given me of him, 
I may commit the bulineſs to your management, 
ſo far as relates to him. 

You have now, my dear couſin, the clue of 
my whole conduct, which, without this expla- 
nation, mult have appeared very extraordinary, 
and which, I hope, will hereafter meet with 
Julia's approbation and yours. The advantage 
of having ſuch a wife as I have, made me try 
many expedients which would have been im- 
practicable with another. Though I leave her, 
in full confidence, with her old lover, under no 
ether guard than her own virtue, it would be 
madneſs to eſtabliſh that lover in my family, be- 
fore I was certain that he ceaſed to be ſuch; and 
bow could I be aſſured of it, if I had a wife on 
whom I had leſs dependence? 

I have often obſerved you ſmile at my re- 
marks on love; but now I think I can mortity 
you. I have made a diſcovery which neither 
you nor any other women, with all the ſubtlety 
they attribute to your ſex, would ever have 
made; the proof of which you will nevertheleſs 
peres ive at firſt ſight, and you will allow it to 
be cqual to demonſtration, when I explain to 

you 
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you the principles on which I ground it. Was 
I to tell you that my young couple are more 
fond than ever, this undoubtedly would not ap- 
pear wonderful to you. Was I to aſſure you, 
on the contrary, that they are perfectly cured ; 
you know the power of reaſon and virtue, and 
therefore you would not look upon that neither 
as a great miracle: but if I tell you, that both 
theſe oppoſites are true at the ſame time; that 
they love each other with more ardour than ever, 
and that nothing ſubſiſts between them but a 
virtuous attachment; that they are always lo- 
vers, and yet never more than friends ; this, I 
imagine, is what you would leaſt expect, what 
you will have more difficulty to conceive, and 
what nevertheleſs preciſely correſponds with 
truth. 

This is the riddle, which makes thaſe fre- 
quent contradictions, which you muſt have ob- 
ſerved in them, both in their converſation and 
in their letters. What you wrote to Julia con- 
cerning the picture, has ſerved more than any 
thing to explain the myſtery ; and I find that 
they are always ſincere, even in contradicting 
themſelves continually. When I ſay they, I 
ſpeak particularly of the young man; for as to 
your friend, one can only ſpeak of her by con- 
jecture. A vail of wiſdom and honour makes 
ſo many folds about her heart, that it is impe- 
netrable to human eyes, even to her own. 'The 
only circumſtance which leads me to imagine 
that ſhe has ſtill ſome diſtruſt to overcome, is, 
that the is continually conſidering with herſelf 
what ſhe ſhould do if ſhe was perfectly cured ; 
and ſhe examines herſelf with ſo much accura- 


Cy; 
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cy, that if ſhe was really cured, ſhe would not 
do it ſo well. £64.52 ; 
As to your friend, who, though virtuouſly 
inclined, is leſs apprehenſive of his preſent feel- 
ings, I find that he ſtill retains all the affec- 
tions of his youth; but I perceive them without 
having any reaſon to be offended at them. It 
is not Julia Wolmar he is fond of, but Julia E- 
tange; he does not hate me as the poſſeſſor of 
the object I love, but as the ravither of her 
whom he doated-on. His friend's wife is not 
his miſtreſs, the mother of two children is not 
her who was formerly his ſcholar. It is true 
ſhe is very like that perſon, and often puts him 
in mind of her. He loves her in the time pat. 
This is the true explanation of the riddle. De- 
prive him of his memory, and you deſtroy his 
love. . | | | 
This is not an idle ſubtlety, my pretty cou- 
fin, but a ſohd obſervation, which, if extended 
to other affections, may admit of a more gene- 
ral application than one would imagine. I even 
think that it would not be difficult to explain 
it by your own ideas. At the time you parted 
the two lovers, their paſhon was at the higheſt 
degree of impetuoſity. Perbaps, if they had con- 
tinued much longer together, they would gra- 
dually have grown cool; but their imaginati- 
on, being ſtrongly affected, conſtantly preſented 
each to the other in the light in which they ap- 
peared at the time of their ſeparation. The 
young man, not perceiving thoſe alterations 
which the progreſs of time made in his miſtreſs, 
loved her ſuch as he had ſeen her ms. 
| ſuch 
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fuch as ſhe was then “. To complete his hap- 
pineſs, it would not have been enough to have 


given him poſſeſſion of her, unleſs ſhe could have 


been given to him at the fame age, and under 
the ſame circumſtances ſhe was in, when their 
loves commenced. The leaſt alteration in theſe 
particulars would have leſſened to much of the 
felicity he propoſed to himſelf; ſhe is grown 
handſomer, but ſhe is altered; her improve- 
ment, in that ſenſe, turns her prejudice ; for it 
is of his former miſtreſs, not of any other, that 
he is enamoured. | 776M 
The error which deceives him, is, that he 
confounds the times, and often reproaches him- 
ſelf on account of a paſſion which he thinks 
preſent, but which is nothing more than the 
effect of too tender a recollection. I do not 
know, however, whether it will not be bettet to 
accompliſh his cure, than to undeceive him. 
More advantage perhaps may be drawn trom his 


miſtake, than from his better judgment. Ta 


diſcover to him the true ſtate of his affections, 
would be to apprize him of the death of the ob- 
ject he loved; this might be an affliction dan- 

| gerous 


* You women are very ridieulous to think of rendering ſuch 
a frivolous and fluctuating paſſion as that of love confiſtene. 
F very thing in nature is changeable, every thing is in conti— 
nual fluctuation; and yet you wou'd infpire a conſtant paſſion ; 
And what right have you to pretend that we mult love you 
for ever, becauſe we loved you yeſterday ? Then preſerve the 
ſame face, the fame age, the ſame humour; be always the 
ſame, and we will always love you, if we can. But when you 
alter continually, and require us always to love you, it is in 
fact RAPS us every minute not to love yon; it is not ſeck- 
ing for conſtant minds, but looking out for ſuch as are fickle 
as your on. 
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gerous to him, inaſmuch as a ſtate of melancho- 
ly is always favourable to love. 

Delivered from the ſcruples which reſtrain 
him, he would perhaps be more apt to indulge 
recollections which he ought to ſtifle ; he would 
converſe with leſs reſerve, and the traces of Ju- 
lia are not ſo effaced in Mrs Wolmar, but upon 
examination he might find them again. LI have 
thought, that inſtead of undecceriving him with 
reipect to his opinion of the progreſs he has 
made, and which encourages him to purſue it 
to the end, we ſhould rather endeavour to ba- 
niſh the remembrance of thoſe times which he 
ought to forget, by ſkiltully ſubſtituting other 
ideas in the room of thoſe he is ſo fond of, 
Lou, who contributed to give them birth, may 
contribute more than any ene to efface chem; 
bug I ſhall wait till we are all together, that J 

may tell you in your ear what you ſhall do for 
this purpoſe ; a charge which, if I am not mi- 
ſtaken, will not be very rm to me. In 
the mean time, I endeavour to make the objects 
of his dread familiar to him, by preſenting 
them to him in ſuch a manner, that he may no 
longer think them dangerous. He is impetu- 

ous, but tractable and eaſily managed. I avail 
myſelf of this advantage to give a turn to his 
imagination. In the room of his miſtreſs, I 
compel him always to look at the wife of his 
friend, and the mother of my children; I eiface 
one picture by another, and hide the paſt with 
the preſent. We always ride a ſtartliſh horſe up 
to the object which trights him, that he may 
not be frightened at it again. We. thould act 
in the ſame raanner with thoſe young people, 
whoſe 
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whoſe imaginations are on fire even after their 
affections are grown cold, and whoſe fancy pre- 
ſents monſters at a diſtance, which diſappear as 
they approach. 

I flatter myſelf that I am well acquainted with 
the ſtrength of both, and that I do not expoſe 
them to a trial which they cannot ſupport : -for 
wiſdom does not conſiſt in ufing all kinds of 
precautions indiſcriminately; but in chuſing 
thoſe which are really uſeful, and in neglecting 
ſuch as are ſuperfluous. The eight days, during 


which I leave them together, will perhaps be 


ſufficient for them to diſcover the true ſtate of 
their minds, and to know in what relation they 
really ſtand to each other. The oſtner they per- 
ceive themſelves in private with each other, the 
ſooner they will find out their miſtake, by com- 
paring their preſent ſenſations with thoſe they 
felt formerly when they were in the fame ſitua- 
tion. Beſides, it is of importance that they 
ſhould accuſtom themſelves to endure, without 
danger, that ſtate of familiarity in which they 
mult neceſſarily live together if my ſcheme takes 
place. I find by Julia's conduct, that you have 
given her advice, which ſhe could not refuſe 
taking without wronging berſelf. What plea- 
ſure I ſhould take in giving her this proof that I 
am ſenſible of her real worth, if ſhe was a wo- 
man with whom a huſband might make a merit 
of ſuch confidence! But if the gains nothing 
over her afieCtions, her virtue will ſtill remain 
the ſame; it will coſt her dearer, and ſhe will 
not triumph the leſs. Whereas, if ſhe is (till 
in danger of feeling any inward uneaſinels, it 


can ariſe only from ſome moving converſation, 
which 
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which ſhe muſt be too ſenſible beforehand will 
awaken recollection, and which ſhe will there- 
fore always avoid. Thus you ſee, my conduct 
in this inſtance muſt not be judged of by com- 
mon maxims, but from the motives which actu- 
ate me, and from the ſingular diſpoſition of her 
who is the object of my concern. 

Farewell, my dear couſin, till my return. 
Though I have not entered into theſe explana- 
tions with Julia, I do not deſire you to keep 
them ſecret from her. It is a maxim with me, 
never to make ſecrets among my friends; there- 
fore I commit theſe to your diſcretion ; make 
ſuch uſe of them as your prudence and friend- 
ſhip will direct. I know you will do nothing, 
but what is beſt and moſt proper. 


— 


LETTER CXXXIV. 
To Lord B——. 
TT: Wolmar ſet out yeſterday for Etange, 


and you can ſcarce conceive in what a me- 
lancholy ſlate his departure has left me. I think 
the abſence of his wife would not have affected 
me ſo much as his. 1 find myſelf under great- 
er reſtraint, than even when he is prefent; a 
mourniul ſilence takes poſſeſſion of my heart; 
its murmurs are ſtifled by a ſecret dread ;3 and, 
being leſs tormented with defires than appre- 
henſions, I experience all the horrors of guilt, 
without being expoſed to the temptations of it. 
Can you imagine, my Lord, where my mind 


gains conſidence, and loſes theſe unworthy fears? 
4 In 
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In the preſence of Mrs Wolmar. As ſoon as I 
approach her, the ſight of her paciſies my inqui- 
etude; her looks purify my heart. Such is the 
alcendency of her's, that it always ſeems to in- 
ſpire others with a ſenſe of her innocence, and 
to confer that compoſure which is the effect of 
it. Unluckily for me, her ſyſtem of life does 
not allow her to devote the whole day to the 
ſociety of her friends; and in thoſe moments 
which I am obliged to paſs out of her company, 
I ſhould ſuffer leſs if I was farther diſtant from 
her. | | 

What contributes to feed the melancholy with 
which I am opprefled, is a reflection which ſhe 
made yeſterday after her huſband's departure. 
Though till that moment ſhe kept up her ſpirits 
tolerably, yet for a long time her eyes followed 
him with an air of tenderneſs, which I then 
magined was only occaſioned by the departure 
of that happy huſband; but I found by her con- 
verſation, that the emotion was to be imputed 
to another cauſe, which was a ſecret to me. 
You ſee, ſaid ſhe, in what manner we live to- 
gether, and you may judge whether he is dear 
to me. Do not imagine, however, that the 
ſentiment which attaches me to him, though as 
tender and as powerful as that of love, is like- 
wiſe ſuſceptible of its weakneſs. If an inter- 
ruption of the agreeable habit of living together 
is painful to us, we are conſoled by the firm 
hope of refuming the ſame habit again. A ſtate 
of ſuch permanence admits few viciſſitudes 
which we have reaſon to dread ; and in an ab- 
ſence of a few days, the pain of fo ſhort an in- 
terval does not affect me ſo ſtrongly, as the 
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pleaſure of ſeeing an end to it. The affliction, 


which you read in my eyes, proceeds from a 


more weighty cauſe; and though it is relative 
to Mr Wolmar, it is not his departure which 
occaſions it. | 

My dear friend, continued ſhe, with an af- 
fecting tone, there is no true happineſs on 
earth. My huſband is one of the moſt worthy 


and affectionate of men; the duty which incites 


us is cemented by mutual inclination; he has 
no deſires but mine; I have children which 
give, and promiſe pleaſure hereafter to their mo- 
ther; there cannot be a more affectionate, vir- 
tuous, and amiable friend, than her whom my 
heart doats on, and with whom I ſhall paſs my 
days; you yourſelf contribute to my felicity, by 
having ſo well juſtified my eſteem and affection 
for you; a long and expenſive law-ſuit, which 
3s nearly finiſhed, will ſoon bring the beſt of 
fathers to my arms; every thing proſpers with 
us; peace and order reign throughout the fami- 
ly; our fervants are zealous and faithful, our 
neighbours expreſs every kind of attachment to 
us, we enjoy the good-will of the public. Bleſt 
with every. thing which heaven, fortune, and 
men can beſtow, all things conſpire to my hap- 

ineſs. A ſecret uneaſineſs, one trouble only, 
poiſons all, and I am not happy. She uttered 
theſe laſt words with a ſigh, which pierced my 
ſoul, and which I had no ſhare in raiſing. She 
is not happy, ſaid I, ſighing in my turn, and I 


am no longer an obſtacle to her felicity ! 


That melancholy thought diſordered my ideas 
in a moment, and diſturbed the repoſe which I 


began to taſte. Unable to endure the _ 
| able 
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able ſtate of doubt into which her converſation 
had thrown me, I importuned her 40 eagerly 
to diſcloſe her whole mind to me, that at length 
ſhe depoſited the fatal ſecret with me, and al- 
lows me to communicate it to you. But this is 


the hour of recreation, Mrs Wolmar is come 


out of the nurſery to walk with her children, 
ſhe has juſt told me as much. I attend her, my 
Lord; I leave you for the preſent ; and thall re- 
ſume, in my next, the ſubject I am now obliged 
to quit. 


— 


LETTER cxxxv. 
Mrs Wor? MAR to her Huſband. | 


I ExPECT you next Tueſday according to your 
appointment, and you will find every thing 
diſpoſed agreeable to your deſire. Call on Mrs 
Orbe in your way back ; ſhe will tell you what 
has, paſſed during your abſence ; had rather you 
ſhould learn it from her than from me. 

1 flattered myſelf, Mr Wolmar, that I had 
deſerved your eſteem ; but your conduct is:not 
the moſt prudent, and you ſport mot creelly 
with * wite's virtue. 


a. 
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LE 1 T ER OXXXVL 
To Lord B—. 


I Mus give you an account, my Lord, of a 
danger we have incurred within theſe ſew 
G 2 days, 
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days, and from whence we are happily delivered 
at the expence of a little terror and fatigue. This 
relation very well deſerves a letter by itſelf; when 
you read it, you will perceive the motives which 
engage me to write. | 
Lou know that Mrs Wolmar's houſe is not 
far from the lake, and that ſhe is fond of the 
water. It is three days ſince her huſband's ab- 
lence has left us without employment ; and the 
pleaſantneſs of the evening made us form a ſcheme 
ſor one of theſe parties the next day. Soon as 


the ſun was up we went to the river's ſide; we 


took a boat with nets for fiſhing, three rowers, 
and a ſervant, and we embarked with ſome pro- 
viſions for dinner. I took a fowling-piece to 
knock down ſome peſolets * ; but was aſhamed 
to kill birds out of wantonneſs, and only for the 
pleaſure of doing miſchief. Lamuſed myſelf there- 
fore in obſerving the ſiflets, the crenets , and I 
fired. but once at a grebe, at a great diſtance, 
which J miſſed. a 
WWe paſſed an hour or two in fiſhing within 
500 paces of the ſhore. We had good ſucceſs, 
but Julia had them all thrown into the water a- 
gain, except a trout which had received a blow 
from the oar. The animals, ſaid ſhe, are in 
pain; let us deliver them; let us enjoy the 
pleaſure they will feel on eſcaping from danger. 
"This operation, however, was performed flowly, 
and againſt the grain, not without ſome _ 
| enta- 


A bird of paſſage on the lake of Geneva, which is not 
good to eat. | | 
Different ſorts of birds on the lake of Geneva, and very 


good to eat. 
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ſentations againſt it ; and I found that our gen- 
try would have had a much better reliſh for the 
fith they had catched, than for the moral which 
ſaved their lives. 

We then launched farther into the lake; ſoon 
after, with all the vivacity of a young man, 
which it is time ſor me to check, undertaking 
to manage the maſter- oar, Irowed the boat into 
the middle of the lake, ſo that we were ſoon a- 
bove a league from ſhore. Then J explained to 
Julia, every part of that ſuperb horizon which 
environed us. I ſhewed her at a diſtance the 
mouth of the Rhone, whoſe impetuous current 
ſtops on a ſudden within a quarter of a league, 
as if it was afraid to ſully the chryſtal azure of 
the lake with its muddy waters. I made her 
obſer ve the redans of the mountains, whole cor- 
reſpondent angles running parallel, formed a 
bed in the ſpace between fit to receive the river 
which occupied it. As we got farther from fhore, 
T had great pleaſure in making her take notice 
*of the rich and delightful banks of the Pays de 
Vaud, where the vaſt number of towns, the 
prodigious throng of people, with the beAriſul | 
and verdant hills all around, formed a moſt ra- 
vithing landſcape; where every ſpot of ground, 
being cultivated and equally fertile, ſupplies the 
huſbandman, the ſhepherd, and the vine - dreſſer, 
with the certain fruits of their labours, which 
are not devoured by the greedy publican. Af- 
terwards I pointed out Chablais, 'a country not 
leſs favoured by nature, and which nevertheleſs 
affords nothing but a ſpectacle of wretchetinefs; 
I made her perceive the manifeſt diſtinction be- 
tween the different effects of the two govern- 
. | G 3 ments, 
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ments, with reſpect to the riches, number, and 
happineſs, of the inhabitants. It is thus, ſaid I, 
that the earth expands her fruitful boſom, and 
lJaviſhes treaſures among thoſe happy people who 
cultivate it for themſelves. She ſeems to ſmile 
and be enlivened at the ſweet aſpect of liberty; 
ſhe loves to nouriſh mankind. On the contrary, 
the mournful ruins, the heath and brambles 
which cover a half defart country, proclaim from 
afar that it is under the dominion of an abſent 
proprietor, and that it yields with reluctance a 
ſcanty produce to ſlaves who reap no advantage 
from it. wy 
While we were agreeably amuſing oucſelves 
with viewing the neighbouring coaſts, a gale a- 
riſing, which drove us aflant towards the oppo- 
fite ſhore, began to blow very high, and when 
we thought to tack about, the reſiſtance was ſo 
ſtrong that it was impoſſible for our flight boat 
to overcome it. The waves ſoon began to grow 
dreadful ; we endeavoured to make for the coaſt 
of Savoy, and tried to land at the village of 
Meillerie, which was over-againſt us, and the 
only place almoſt where the ſhore affords a con- 
venient landing. But the wind changing, and 
blowing ſtronger, rendered all the endeavours of 
the watermen ineffectual, and diſcovered to us a 
range of ſteep rocks ſomewhat lower, where 
there was no ſhelter. 1499 8 
We all tugged at our oars; and at that in- 
ſtant I had the mortification to perceive Julia 
grow ſick, and ſee her weak and fainting at the 
bottom of the boat. Happily ſhe had been uſed 
to the water, and her ſickneſs was not of long 
duration. In the mean time, our efforts * 
g 97 
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ſed with our danger; the heat of the ſun, the 


fatigue, and profuſe ſweating, took away our 


breaths, and made us exceſſively faint. Then 
ſummoning all her courage, Julia revived our 
ſpirits by her compaſſionate kindneſs; ſhe wiped 
the ſweat from off our faces; and mixing ſome 
wine and water, for fear of intoxication, ſhe 
preſented it alternately to thoſe who were moſt 


exhauſted. No, your lovely friend never ap- 


peared with ſuch luſtre as at that moment, when 
the heat and the agitation of her ſpirits gave an 
additional glow to her complexion; and what 
greatly improved her charms, was, that you 
might plainly perceive, by the tenderneſs of her 
behaviour, that her ſolicitude proceeded leſs 


from apprchenſions for herſelf than compaſſion 
for us. At one time two planks having ſtarted 


by a ſhock which dipt us all, ſhe concluded that 
the boat was 'ſplit, and in the exclamation of 
that affectionate mother, I heard theſe words 
diſtinctly: O my children, muſt I never ſee you 
more ! As for myſelf, whoſe imagination always 
exceeds the danger, though I knew the utmoſt 
of our perilous condition, yet I expected every 
minute to ſee the boat ſwallowed up, that deli- 
cate beauty ſtruggling in the midſt of the waves, 
and the roſes upon her cheeks chilled by the cold 


hand of death. 


At length, by dint of labour we reached 
Meillerie; and after having ſtruggled above an 
hour within ten paces of the ſhore, we at laſt 
effected a landing. Which done, all our fa- 
tigues were forgotten. Julia took upon herſelf 
to recompenſe the trouble which every one had 
taken; and as in the height of danger her con- 

Cern 
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cern was for us, ſhe ſeemed now on ſhore to 
imagine that we had ſaved nobody but her. 

We dined with that appetite which is the gift 
of hard labour. The trout was ſerved up: Ju- 
lia, who was extremely fond of it, eat but little; 
and I perceived, that to make the watermen a- 
amends for the regret which the late ſacrifice coſt 
them, ſhe did not chuſe that I ſhould eat much 
myſelf. My Lord, you have obſerved a thou- 
ſand times — ber amiable diſpoſition is to be 
ſeen in trifles as well as in matters of conſe- 
quence. 

After dinner, the water being ſtill rough, and 
the boat wanting to be refitted, I propoſed taking 
a walk. Julia objected to the wind and ſun, and 
took notice of my being fatigued. + I had my 
views, and obviated all her objections. I have 
been accuſtomed, ſaid I, to violent exerciſe from 
my infancy: far from hurting my health, they 
ſtrengthen my conſtitution; and my late voyage 
has made me ſtill more robuſt. As to the fun 
and wind, you have your ſtraw hat, and we will 
get under the wind and in the woods; we need 
only climb among the rocks, and you, who are 
not fond of a flat, will willingly bear the fatigue. 
She conſented, and we ſet out while our people 
were at dinner. 
Lou know, that when I was baniſhed from 
Valais, I came, about ten years ago, to Meille- 
rie, to wait for leave to return. It was there I 
paſſed thoſe melancholy but plealing days, folely 
intent upon her; and it was from thence I wrote 
her that letter, with which ſhe was ſo greatly 
affected. I always wiſhed to re- viſit that lovely 


retreat, which ſerved me. as an aſylum in the 
matt 
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midſt of ice, and where my heart loved to con- 
verſe, in idea, with the deareſt object. An op- 
portunity of viſiting this beloved ſpot in a more 
agreeable ſeaſon, and in company with her 
whoſe image formerly dwelt there with me, was 
the ſecret motive of my walk. I took a pleaſure 
in pointing out to her thoſe old memorials of a 
paſſion fo conſtant and ſo unfortunate. 

We got thither after an hour's walk through 
cool and winding paths, which aſcending inſen- 
ſibly between the trees and the rocks, were no 
otherwiſe inconvenient than by being tedious. 
As we drew near, and I recollected former to- 
kens, I found myſelf a little diſordered; but 1 
overcame it, I concealed my uneaſineſs, and we 
reached the place. 'This ſolitary ſpot formed a 
wild and deſert nook, but full of thoſe forts of 
beauties which are only agreeable to fuſceptible 
minds, and appear horrible to others. A tor- 
rent, occaſioned by the melting of the ſnow, 
rolled in a muddy ſtream within twenty paces of 
us, and carried dirt, ſand, and ftones along with 
it, not without conſiderable noiſe. Behind us, 
a chain of innaceeſſible rocks divided the place 
where we ſtood from that part of the Alps which 
they call the Ice-houſes, becauſe from the be- 
ginning of the world they have been covered 
with vaſt mountains of ice, which are continu- 
ally increaling *. Foreſts of gloomy fir-trees 
afforded us a melancholy ſhade on the right. On 

| the 


* Theſe mountains are fo high, that half an hour after ſun- 
ſet, its rays (till gild the tops of them, aud the reflection of 
red on thoſe white ſummits, forms a beautiful roſeate colour, 
waich may be perceived at a great diſtance, 
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the left was a large wood of oak, beyond which 
the torrent iſſued, and beneath, that vaſt body 
of water, which the lake forms in the bay of the 
Alps, parted. us from the rich coſt of x & Pays 
de Vaud, crowning the whole landſcape with the 
top of the majeſtic Jura. 

In the midit of theſe noble and ſuperb objects, 
the little ſpot where we were diſplayed all the 
charms of an agreeable and rural retreat; ſmall 
floods of water filtered through the rocks, and 
flowed along the verdure in chryſtal ſtreams. 
Some wild fruit-trees leaned their heads over 
ours; the cool and moiſt earth was covered with 
graſs and, flowers. Comparing this agreeable 
retreat with the objects which ſurrounded us, 
one would have thought that this deſart ſpot was 
besen as an aſylum for two loyers, who alone 
bad eſcaped the general wreck of nature. 
When we had reached this corner, and I had 
attentively examined it for ſome time, Now, ſaid 
1 to Julia, looking at her with eyes ſwimming 
in tears, is your heart perfectly ſtill in ths place, 
and do you feel no ſecret emotion at the fight of 
a ſpot which is full of you? Immediately, with- 
out waiting for her anſwer, I led her towards 
the rock, and ſhewed her where her cypher was 
engraved in a thouſand places, with ſeveral ver- 
ſes in Petrarch and Taſſo relative to the ſtate I 
was in when I engraved them. On ſeeing them 
again at ſuch a diſtance of time, I found how 
powerfully the review of thele objects renewed 
my former violent ſenſations. I addreſſed her 
with ſome degree of impetuoſity: O Julia, the 
everlaſting delight of my ſoul! this is the ſpot, 
where the moſt conſtant lover in the world for- 
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merly ſighed for thee. This is the retreat, 
where thy beloved image made all the fcene of 
his felicity, and prepared him for that happineſs 
which you yourſelf afterwards diſpenſed. No 
fruit or ſhade were then to be found here: theſe 
compartments were not then furniſhed with ver- 
dure or flowers; the courſe of theſe ſtreams did 
not then make theſe ſeparations, theſe birds did 


not chirp then, the voracious ſpar- hawk, the 


diſmal crow, and the dreadful eagle alone made 
theſe caverns echo with their cries; huge lumps 
of ice hung from theſe rocks; feſtoons of ſnow 
were all the ornaments which bedecked theſe 
trees; every thing here bore marks of the rigour 
of winter and hoary froſt; the ardour of my af- 
fection alone made this place ſupportable, and 
I ſpent whole days here wrapt in thought of thee. 
Here is the ſtone where I uſed to fit, to reflect 
on your happy abode at a diſtance; on this I 
penned that letter which moved your heart; theſe 
ſharp flints ſerved me as graving tools to cut out 
your name; here I croſſed that frozen torrent to 


regain one of your letters which the wind car- 


ried off; there I came to review, and give a 
thouſand kiſſes to the laſt you ever wrote to me; 
here is the brink where, with a gloomy and 
greedy eye, I meaſured the depth of this abyſs: 
in ſhort, it was here that, before my ſad depar- 
ture, I came to bewail you as dead, and ſwore 
never to ſurvive you. O thou lovely fair one, 
too conſtantly adored, thou for whom alone 1 
was born! muſt I revifit this ſpot with you by 
my fide, and muſt I regret the time I ſpent here 
in bewailing your abſence? . . . . I was proceed- 
ing further; but Julia perceiving me draw near 
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the brink, was affrighted, and ſeizing my hand, 
preſſed it, without ſpeaking a word, looked ten- 
derly upon me, and could ſcarce ſuppreſs a riſing 
ſigh; ſoon after turning from me and taking me 
by the arm, Let us be gone, my friend, ſaid 
ſhe, with a tone of emotion, the air of this place 
is not good for me. I went with her ſighing, 
but without making her any anſwer ; and I quit- 
ted that melancholy ſpot for ever, with as much 
| — as I would have taken leave of Julia her- 
elf. 
We came back gently to the» harbour after 
ſome little wandering, and parted. She choſe 
to be alone, and I continued walking without 
knowing whither I went. At my return, the 
boat not being yet ready, nor the water ſmooth, 
we made a melancholy ſupper, with downcaſt 
eyes, and penſive looks, eating little, and talk- 
ing ſtill leſs. After ſupper, we ſat on the 
ſtrand, waiting an opportunity to go off. The 
moon ſhone on a ſudden, the water became 
ſmoother, and Julia propoſed our departure. I 
handed her into the boat, and when I ſat down 
by her, I never thought of quitting her hand. 
We kept a profound ſilence. The equal and 
meaſured ſound of the oars threw me into a re- 
verie. The lively chirping of the ſnipes, recal- | 
ling to my mind the pleaſures of a paſt period, | 
made me dull. By degrees I found the melan- | 
choly which oppreſſed me increaſe. A ſerene 
ſky, the mild reflection of the moon, the ſilver 
froth of the water which ſparkled around us, the ] 
concurrence of agreeable ſenſations, even the { 
t 
0 


reſence of the beloved object herſelf, could not 
aniſh bitter reflections from my mind. 


I be- 
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I began with recollecting a walk of the ſame 
kind which we took together, during the rapture 
of our early loves. All the pleaſing ſenſations 
which then affected me, were preſent to my 
mind to torment me the more; all the adven- 
tures of our youth, our ſtudies, our entertain- 
ments, our letters, our aſſignations, our pleaſures, 


E tanta fede, e ſi dolci memorie, 
E fr lungo coſtume ! 


Our conſtant vows, memorials ſweet! 
Which love ſo often prompted to repeat, 


A crowd of objects, which recalled the image of 
my paſt happineſs, all preſſed upon me and 
ruſhed into my memory, to increale my preſent 
wretchedneſs. It is paſt, ſaid I to myſel!, thole 
times, thoſe happy times will be no more; they 
are gone for ever! Alas! they will never return; 
and yet we live, and we are together, and our 
hearts are ſtill united ! 1 ſeemed as if I could 
have endured her death or her abſence with more 
patience; and thought that I had ſuffered lefs all 
the time I was parted from her. When I be- 
watled her at a diſtance, the hope of ſceing her 
again was comfort to my ſoul; I flattered my- 
ſelt that the fight of her would baniſh all my 
ſorrows in an inſtant, at leaſt I could conceive 
it poſhble to be in a more cruel fituation than 
my own. Burt to be by her fide; to ſee her, to 
touch her, to talk to her, to love her, to adore 
her, and, whilſt I almoſt enjoyed her again, to 
find her loſt to me for ever; this was what 
threw me into ſuch fits of fury and rage, as by 
degrees agitated me even to deſpair. My mind 

Vor. III. I H ſoon 
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| ſoon began to conceive deadly projects, and in 
a tranſport, which I yet tremble to think of, I 
was violently tempted to throw her with myſelf 
into the waves, and there to end in her arms 
my days and tedious torments. This horrid 
temptation grew ſo ſtrong at laft, that T was ob- 
liged ſuddenly to quit her hand and walk to the 
other end of the boat. . 

There my lively emotions began to take ano- 
ther turn; a more gentle ſenſation by degrees 
ſtole upon my mind, and tenderneſs overcame 
deſpair: I began to ſhed floods of tears; and 
that condition, compared to the ſtate I had juſt 
been in, was not unattended with pleaſure. I 
wept heartily for a long time, and found my- 
ſelf eaſter. When I was tolerably compoſed, I 
returned to Julia, and took her by the hand a- 
gain. She held her handkerchief in her hand, 
which I found wet. An! ſaid I to her ſoftly, 
I find that our hearts have not ceaſed to ſympa- 
thiſe ! True, ſaid ſhe, in a broken accent, but 
may it be the laſt time they ever correſpond in 
this manner ! We then began to talk about in- 
different matters ; and after an hour's rowing, 
we arrived without any other accident. When 
we came in, I perceived that her eyes were red 
and much ſwelled ; and ſhe muſt have diſcover- 
ed that mine were not in a better condition. 
After the fatigue of this day, ſhe ſtood in great 
need of reſt: ſhe withdrew, and I went to bed. 

Such, my friend, is the journal of the day, 
in which, without exception, I experienced the 
molt lively emotions I ever felt. I hope they 
will prove a crifis, which will entirely reſtore 


me to myſelf, Moreover, I muſt tell you - 
| this 
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this adventure has convinced me, more than all 
the power of argument, of the free-will of man, 
and the merit of virtue. How many people 


| yield to weak temptations ? As for Julia, my 


eyes beheld, and my heart felt her emotions : 
ſhe underwent the moſt violent ſtruggle that day 
that ever human nature ſuſtained ; nevertheleſs, 
ſhe conquered. O, my Lord, when, ſeduced by 
your miſtreſs, you had power at once to triump 
over her defires and your own, was you not 
more than man ? But for your example, I had 
perhaps been loſt. A hundred times in that pe- 
rilous day, did the recollection of your virtue 
renew and ſtrengthen mine. 


- — 


LETTER CXXXV.* 
From Lord B-——, 


R Ovsx yourſelf, my. friend, and emerge from 
childhood. Let not your reaſon {lumber 
to the end of your life. 'The hours glide im- 
perceptibly away, and it is now high time for 
you to grow wiſe. At thirty years of age fure- 
ly a man ſhould begin to reflect. Reflect, 
therefore, and be a man for once before your 
death. | 
My dear friend, your heart has long impoſed 
on your underſtanding. You ſtrove to philoſo— 
phiſe before you were capable of it: you miſ- 
took your feelings for reaſon; and by eſtimating 
H 2 things. 


* This letter appears to have been written before the re- 
ccipt of the preceding. 
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things from the impreſſions they made on you, 
you have always continued ignorant of their real 
value. A good heart, I will own, is indiſpen- 
ſibly neceſſary to the knowledge of truth: he 
who feels nothing can learn nothing; he may 
float from error to error in a ſea of ſcepticiſm, 
but his diſcoveries will be vain, and his infor— 
mation fruitleſs, being ignorant of the relation 
of things to man, on which all true ſcience de- 
pends. It were to ſtop half-way, however, in 
our purſuits after knowledge, not to inquire al- 
o into the relation of things to each other, in 
order to be better able to judge of their connec- 
tion with ourſelves. It is of little importance 
to know the nature and operation of our paſſions, 
if we know not at the fame time how to judge 
of and eſtimate their objects; and this latter 
knowledge is to be attained only in the calm 
retreats of meditation. 

The youth of the philoſopher is the time for 
experiment, his paſlions being the inſtrument of 
his inquiries; but after having applied himſelf 
long enough to the perception of external ob- 
jects, he retires within himſelf to conſider, to 
compare, to know them. To this taſk you 
ought to apply yourſelt ſooner than any other 
perſon in the world. All the pleaſures and pains, 
of which a ſuſceptible mind 1s capable, you have 
telt; all that a man can fee, you have ſeen. In 
the ſpace of twelve years you have exhauſted all 
thoſe ſenſations which might have ſerved you 
during a long life, and have acquired even in 
youth the extenſive experience of age. The firſt 
obſervations you were led to make, were on {im- 


ple unpolifhed villagers, on perſons almoſt ſuch 
as 
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as they came out of the hand of nature; juſt as 
if they had been preſented to you for the ground- 
work of your piece, or as proper objects by 
which to compare every other. Baniſhed next 
to the metropolis of one of the moſt celebrated 
people in the univerſe, you leaped, as one may 
ſay, from one extremity to the other, your ge- 
nius ſupplying all the intermediate degrees. 
Then viſiting the only nation of men, which re- 
mains among the various herds that are ſcatter- 
ed over the face of the earth, you had an oppor- 
tunity of ſeeing a well- governed ſociety, or at 
leaſt a ſociety under a good government ; you 
had there an opportunity of obſerving how far 
the public voice is the foundation of liberty. 
You have travelled through all climates, and 
have viſited all countries beneath the ſun. Add 
to this a ſight ſtill more worthy admiration, 
that which you enjoy in the preſence of a ſu- 
blime and refined ſou}, triumphant over its paſ- 
hons, and ruling over itſelf. The firſt object of 
your affections is that which is now daily before 
you; your admiration of which is but the better 
founded for your having ſeen and contemplated 
lo many others. There is now nothing more 
worth your attention or concern. 'The only 
object of your future contemplation, ſhould be 
yourſelf; that of your future enjoyment, the 
fruits of your knowledge. You have lived e- 
nough for this life; think now of living for that 
which is to laſt for ever. 

Your paſſions, by which you were ſo long 
enſlaved, did not deprive you of your virtue. 
This is all your boaſt, and doubtleſs you have 
reaſon to plory in it; yet be not too proud. 

3 Your 
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Your very fortitude is the effect of your weak 
nels. Do you know how it came that you 
grew enamoured of virtue? It was becauſe vir- 
tue always appeared to your imagination in the 
amiable form of that lovely woman, by whom 
ſhe is fo truly repreſented, and whoſe image you 
will always adore. But will you never love her 
for her own fake? Will you never, like Julia, 
court virtue of your own accord? Vain and in- 
dolent enthuſiaſt! will you content yourſelf with 
barely admiring her virtues, without attempt- 
ing to imitate them? You ſpeak, in rapture, of 
the manner in which ſhe diſcharges the import- 
ant dutjes of wife and mother; but when will 
you diſcharge thoſe of a man and a friend, by 
ber example? Shall a woman be able to tri- 
umph over herſelf, and a philoſopher find it ſo 
difficult to conquer of his paſſions? Will you 
continue to be always a mere prater, like the 
reſt of them 5 and be content to write good 
books, inſtead of doing good actions“? Take 

care, 


* Not that this philoſophical age has not produced one 
true philoſopher. IT know one, I muſt confeſs, and but one; 
but the happieſt circumſtance is, that he refides in my na- 
tive country. Shall I venture publicly to name him, whoſe 
honour it is to have remained unknown ? Yes, learned and 
modeſt Ahdnzit, let your ſublime fimplicity forgive my zeal, 
which, to ſay truth, hath not your name for its objet. No, 
it is not you would make known in an age unworthy to ad- 
mire you; it is Geneva I would honour, by making it known 
as the place of your refidence. It is my fellow-citizens who 
are honoured by your preſence. Happy the country, where 
the merit that conceals itſelf, is by ſo much the more eſteem- 
ed, Happy the people, among whom preſumptuous and for- 
ward youth is aſhamed of its dogmatic inſolence, and bluſhes 
at its vain knowledge before the learned ignorance of age. Ve- 
nerabls and virtuous old man] you have never been praiſed by 
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care, my friend; I ſtill perceive an air of ſoft- 
neſs and effeminacy in your writing, which diſ- 
pleaſes me, as I think it rather the effect of an 
unextinguiſhed paſſion than peculiar to your cha- 
racter. I hate imbecility in any one, aud cannot 
bear the thoughts of it in my friend. There is no 
ſuch thing as virtue without fortitude, and puſil- 
animity 1s the certain attendant on vice. How 
dare you rely on your own ſtrength, who have 
no courage? Unhappy man! were Julia as 
weak as you, the very firit opportunity would 
debaſe you into a vile adulterer. While you 
remain alone with her, therefore, learn to know 
her worth, and bluth at your own demerit. 

I am in hopes of ſeeing you ſoon at Cla- 
rens: you know the motives of my deſiring to 
ſee Italy again. Twelve years of miſtakes and 
troubles have rendered me ſuſpicious of myſelf: 
to reſiſt my inclinations, however, my own a- 
bilities might ſuffice ; but to give the preference 
of one to the other, to know which I ſhould in- 
dulge, requires the aſſiſtance of a friend; nor 
ſhall I take leſs pleaſure in being obliged tohim 
on this occaſion, than I have done in obliging 
him on others. Between friends, their obliga- 
tions, as well as their affections, ſhould be re- 
ciprocal. Do not deceive yourſelf, however; 
before I put any confidence in you, I fhall in- 


quire whether you are worthy of it, and if you 
; de- 


babbling wits; no noiſy academician has written your eulo- 
gium. Inſtead of depoſiting all your wiſdom in books, you 
have diſplayed it in your life, as an example to the country 
you have deigned to make the object of your eſteem. You 
have lived like Socrates ;_ but he died by the hands of his fet- 
low-citizens, while you are gheriſned by yours, 
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deſerve to return me the ſervices you have for- 
merly received. I know your heart, and am ſa- 
tished with its integrity: but this is not e- 
nough ; it is your judgment I ſhall have occa- 
fion for, to direct me in making a choice which 
ſhould be governed entirely by reaſon, and in 
which mine may be partial. i am not appre- 
henſive of thoſe paſſions, which, making open 
war upon us, give us warning to put ourſelves 
upon our defence, and, whatever be their effect, 
leave' us ſtill conſcious of our errors. We can- 
not ſo properly be ſaid to be overcome by theſe, 
as to give way to them. Iam more fearful of 
deluſion than conſtraint, and of being involun- 
tarily induced to do what my reaſon condemns. 
We have no need of foreign aſſiſtance to fup- 
preſs our inclinations; but the aſſiſtance of a 
friend may be neceſſary to point out which it is 
moſt prudent to indulge : in this cafe it is that 
the friendſhip of a wife man may be uſeful, by his 
viewing, 1n a different light, thoſe objects with 
which it is our intereſt to be jntimately acquaint- 
ed. Examine yourſelf, therefore, and tell me 
whether, vainly repining at your fate, you will 
continue for evei uſeleſs to yourſelf and others, 
or if, reſuming the command over yourſelf, you 
will at laſt become capable of adviſing and affi(t- 
ing your friend. 

My affairs will not detain me in London more 
than a fortnight longer, when 1 ſhall ſet out for 
our army in Flanders, where I intend to ſtay a- 
bout the ſame time; ſo that you mult not expect 
to ſee me before the end of next month or 
the beginning of October. In the mean time, 


write no more to me at London, but direct your 
: let- 
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letters to the army, agreeable to the incloſed 
addreſs. When you write, proceed alſo in your 
deſcriptions z. for notwithſtanding the cenſure I 
paſs on your letters, they both affect and in- 
ſtruct me, giving me, at the ſame time, the moſt 
flattering ideas of a life of peace and retirement, 
agreeable to my temper and age. Above all, I 
charge you to eaſe my mind of the diſquietude 
ou have excited concerning Mrs Wolmar. It 
ſhe be diflatisfied, 'who on earth can hope. for 
happineſs ? After the relation you have given 
me, I cannot conceive what can be wanting to 
complete her felicity. 


LETTER CXXXVI 
7 Lord 3.— 


VS. my Lord, I can with Welpe effiire 
you, the affair of Meillerie was the criſis 

of my folly and misfortunes. My converfation 
with Mr Wolmar made me perfectly acquaint- 
ed with the true ſtate of my heart. That heart, 
too weak I confeſs, is nevertheleſs cured of its 
paſſion as much as it poſſibly can be; and I pre- 
ter my preſent ſtate of ſilent regret to that of be- 
ing perpetually fearful of falling into guilt. 
Since the return of this worthy: friend, 1 no 
longer heſitate to give him that title which you 
have rendered fo valuable. It is the lcaſt I can 
beſtow on every one who aſhits me in returning 
to the paths of virtue. My heart is now become as 
peaceful as the manhon I inhabit. Ibegin to be at 
cale in my relidence z to live as if I was at home; 
and 
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and, if I do not take upon me altogether the tone 
and authority of maiter, I feel yet a greater 
pleaſure in ſuppoſing myſelf a brother of the fa- 
mily. There is ſomething ſo delightful in the 
ſimplicity and equality which reign in this re- 
tirement, that I cannot help being affected with 
tendernefs and reſpect. Thus I fpend my days 
in tranquillity, amidſt practical philoſophy and 
ſuſceptible virtue. In company with this hap- 

py couple, their ſituation inſenſibly affects me, 


and raiſes my heart by 8 into uniſon with 


theirs. 

What a. delightful retreat! What a charming 
habitation ! A continuance in this place renders 
it even yet more delightful; and though it ap- 
pear not very ſtriking at firſt fight, it is impoſ- 
ſible not to be pleaſed with it, when it is once 
known. The pleaſure Mrs Wolmar takes in 
diſcharging the nobleſt duties, in making all who 
approach her virtuous and happy, communi— 
cates itſelf to all thoſe who are the objects of her 
care, to her huſband, her children, her gueſts, 
her domeſtics. No tumultuous ſcenes of noisy 
mirth, no loud peals of laughter, are heard in 
this peaceful manſion ; but, in their ſtead, you 
always meet with contented hearts and cheartul 
countenances. If at any time a tear 1s ſhed, it 
is the tear of ſenſibility and joy. Troubles, 
cares, and forrow intrude not here, any more 
than vice and remorſe, of which they are the fruits. 

As to Julia, it 1s certain that, excepting tne 
ſe crat cauſe of uneaſineſs with which I acquaint- 
ed you's in my lait “, every thing confpires to 
make 


* The letter here alludled to is not inſerted io this collection; 
the reaion of it will be teen hereafter. 
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make her happy. And yet, with ſo many rea- 
ſons to be ſo, a ba other women would 
think themſelves miſerable in the ſame ſituation. 
Her uniform and retired manner of living would 
be to them inſupportable; they would think the 
noiſe of children intolerable z they would be fa- 
tigued to death with the care of their family; 
they would not be able to bear the country; the 
eſteem and prudence of a huſband not over-ten- 
der, would hardly recompenſe them for his in- 
difference and age ; his preſence, and even his 
regard for them, would be burdenſome. They 
would either find means to ſend him abroad, 
that they might live more at their liberty; or 
would leave him to himſelf; deſpiſing the peace- 
ful pleaſures of their ſituation, and ſeeking more 
dangerous ones elſewhere, they would never be 
at eaſe in their own houſe, unleſs when they 
came as viſitors. It requires a found mind to 
be able to enjoy the pleaſures of retirement; 
the virtuous only being capable of amuling 
themſelves with their tamily-concerns, and of 
voluntarily ſecluding themſelves from the world: 
if there be on earth any ſuch thing as happineſs, 
they undoubtedly enjoy it in ſuch a ſtate. But 
the means of happinels are nothing to thote who 
know not how to make ule of them; and we 
never know in what true happineſs conſiſts, till 
we have acquired a taſte for its enjoyment. 

If were deſired to ſpeak with preciſion, as to 
the reaſon why the inhabitants of this place are 
happy, I ſhould think I could not anſwer with 
greater propriety than to tay, it is becaule they 
here know how to live; not in the ſenſe in which 


theſe words would be taken in France, where it 
would 
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would be underſtood that they had adopted cer- 
tain cuſtoms'and manners in vogue: No; but 
they have adopted ſuch manners as are molt a- 
greeable to human life, and the purpoſes for 
which man came into the world; to that life 
you mention, of which you have ſet me an ex- 
ample, which extends beyond itſelf, and is not 
given up for loſt even in the hour of death. 
Julia has a father who is anxious for the ho- 
nour and intereſts of his family: ſhe has chil- 
dren for whoſe ſubſiſtence it is neceſſary to pro- 
vide. This ought to be the chief care of man 
in a ſtate of ſociety; and was therefore the firſt 
in which Julia and her huſband united. When 
they began houſe-keeping, they examined into 
the ſtate of their fortunes; not conſidering ſo 
much whether they were proportioned to their 
rank, as to their wants; and ſeeing they were 
ſufficient for the proviſion of an honourable fa- 
mily, they had not ſo bad an opinion of their 
children, as to be fearful, left the patrimony 
they had to leave would not content them. 
They applied themſelves therefore rather to im- 
prove their preſent, than acquire a larger for- 
tune: they placed their money rather ſafely than 
profitably; and, inſtead of purchaſing new e- 
ſtates, ſet about increaſing the value of that 


which they alrcady had; leaving their own ex- 


amplein this point, as the only treaſure by which 
they would deſire to fee the inheritance of their 
offspring increaſed. 
It is true, that an eſtate which is not aug- 
mented, is liable to many accidents by which 1t 
will naturally diminiſh: but if this were a ſuf- 
ficient motive to begin increaſing, when could 
it 
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it ceaſe to be a pretext for a conſtant augmenta- 
tion? Muſt it divided among ſeveral chil- 
dren? Be it fo : but muſt they be all idle? will 
not the induſtry of each be a ſupplement to his 
ſhare ? and ought it not to be conſidered in the 
partition ? It is thus that inſatiable avarice makes 
its way under the maſk of prudence, and leads 
to vice ander the pretext of only ſeeking its own 
ſecurity. It is in vain, ſays Mr Wolmar, to at- 
tempt to give to human affairs that ſtability 
which is not in their nature. Reaſon itſelf re 
quires that we ſhould leave many things to 
chance; and if our lives and fortunes depend ſo 
much on accident, what a folly is it to make 
ourſelves really unhappy, in order to prevent 
doubtful evils, or avoid inevitable dangers ? 
The only precaution he took was, to live one 
whole year on his principal, in order to have fo 
much beforehand to receive of the intereſt, ſo 
that he had always the yearly product of his e- 
ſtate at command. He choſe rather to diminith 
his capital, than to be perpetually under the ne- 
ceſſity of dunning for his rents; the conſequence 
of which has been in the end advantageous to 
him, as it prevented him from borrowing, and 
other ruinous expedients, to which many people 
are obliged to have recourſe on every unforeſeen 
accident. Thus good management ſupplies the 
place of parſimony, and he is in fact a gainer by 
what he has ſpent. 

The maſter of this houſe poſſeſſes but a mo- 
derate fortune, according to the eſtimation of 
the world; but in reality I hardly know any bo- 
dy more opulent. There is indeed no ſuch 
thing as abſolute wealth: that term ſignifying 
Vol. III. 2 I only 
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only the relation between the wants and poſſeſ- 
ſions of thoſe who are rich. One man is rich, 
though poſſeſſing only an acre of land; another 
is a beggar in the midſt of heaps of gold. Lux- 
ury and caprice have no bounds, and make more 
perſons poor than real wants. But the propor- 
tion between their wants and their abilities of 
ſupplying them, is here eſtabliſhed on a ſure 
foundation, namely, the perfect harmony ſub- 
ſiſting between the 8 and wiſe: the former 
taking upon him the charge of collecting the 
rents and profits of his eſtate; and the latter, 
that of regulating their expences; and on this 
harmony their wealth depends. | 
What ſtruck me moſt in this houſe at firſt, 
was, that there appeared ſo much eaſe, freedom, 
and paiety, in the midſt of order and diligence; 
the great fault of well-regulated houſes 1 4 
that they always wear an air of gloomineſs and 
reſtraint. The extreme ſolicitude alſo of the 
heads of the ſamily looks too much like avarice. 
Every thing about them ſeems conſtrained; and 
there appears ſomething ſervile in their punctu- 
ality, which renders it intolerable. The do- 
meſtics do their duty indeed; but then they do 
it with an air of diſcontent and miſtruſt. The 
gueſts, it is true, are well received; but they 
dare not make uſe of a freedom cautiouſly be- 
ſtowed, and are always afraid of doing ſome- 
thing that will be reckoned a breach of regula- 
rity. Such laviſh fathers of families cannot be 
ſaid to live for themſelves, but for their chil- 
dren; without conſidering that they are not on- 


ly fathers but men, and that they ought os 
80 their 
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their children an example how to live prudent 
and happy. _ | 
More judicious maxims are adopted here. 
Mr Wolmar thinks one of the principal duties 
of a father of a family is to make his houſe, in 
the firſt place, agreeable, thar his children may 
delight in their home; and that, ſeeing their 
father happy, they may be tempted to tread in 
his footſteps. Another of his maxims, and 
which he'often repeats, is, that the gloomy and 
ſordid lives of fathers and mothers are almoſt 
always the firſt cauſe of the ill conduct of chil- 
deren“? J 
As to Julia, who never had any other guide, 
and who needed no better, than her own heart, 
ſhe obeys, without ſcruple, its dictates; being 
then certain of doing right. Can a mind fo ſuſ- 
ceptible as her's be inſenfible to pleaſure? On 
the contrary, ſhe delights in every amuſement, 
nor refuſes to join in any diverſion that promiſes 
to be agreeable; but her pleaſures are the plea- 
ſures of Julia. She neglects neither her own 
convenience, nor the ſatisfaction of thoſe who 
are dear to her. She eſteems nothing ſuperflu- 
ous that may contribute to the happineſs of a 
ſenſible mind; but cenſures every thing as ſuch 
that ſerves only to make a figure in the eyes of 
others; ſo that you will find in this houſe all 
the gratifications which luxury and pleaſure can 
beſtow, without refinement or effeminacy. With 


reſpect to magnificence and pomp, you will fee 


no more of it than ſhe was obliged to ſubmit to 


in order to pleaſe. her father; her own taſte, 


however, prevails even here, which conſiſts in 


giving to every thing leſs brilliancy and ſhew, 
a I 2 than 
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than grace and pare: When I talk to her 
of the methods which are daily invented at Paris 
and London to bang the. coaches eaſier, ſhe 
does not diſapprove of that; but, when I tell 
her of the great expence they are at in the var- 
niſhing of them, ſhe can hardly believe or com- 
prehend me; and aſks, if ſuch fine varniſh 
makes the coaches more commodious. Indeed 
ſhe ſcruples not to ſay, that I exaggerate a 
good deal on the ſcandalous paintings with 
which they now adarn, their equipages, inſtead 
of the coats of arms formerly uſted; as if it were 
more eligible to be known to the world for a 
man of licentious manners, than as a man of 
good family. But ſhe was particularly ſhocked 
when I told her that the ladies had introduced, 
and kept up, this cuſtom; and that their cha- 
riots were diſtinguiſhable from thoſe of the gen- 
tlemen only, by paintings more laſcivious and 
immodeſt. I was obliged to recount to her an 
expreſſion of your noble friend's, on this ſubject, 
Which fhe could hardly digeſt. I was with 
him one day to look at a vis-a-vis, which hap- 
pened to be in this taſte. But he no ſooner caſt 
his eye on the pannels. than, he turned away 
from it, telling the owner that he ſhould offer 
carriages of that kind to wanton women of qua- 
lity, for that no modeſt man could make ule of 
them. | 
As the firſt ſtep to virtue is to forbear doing 
ill, fo the firſt ſtep to happineſs is to be free from 
pain. Theſe two maxims, which, well under- 
ſtood, would render precepts of morality in a 
great degree uſeleſs, are favourite ones with 


Mrs Wolmar. She is extremely affected by mo 
| miſ⸗ 
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misfortunes of others; and it would be as diffi- 
cult for her to be happy with wretched objects 
about her, as it would be for an innocent man 
to preſerve his virtue and live in the midſt of 
vice. She has none of that barbarous pity, 
which is ſatisfied with turning away its eye from 
the miſerable objects it might relieve. On the 
contrary, ſhe makes it her buſineſs to ſeek out 
ſuch objects: it is the exiſtence, and not the 
preſence, of the unhappy which gives her af- 
fiction. It is not ſufhcient for her to be igno- 
rant that there are any ſuch; it is neceſſary to 
her quiet that ſhe ſhould be aſſured there are 
none miſerable ; at leaſt within her ſphere of 
charity : for it would be unreaſonable to extend 
her concern beyond her own neighbourhood, 
and to make her happineſs depend upon the 
welfare of all mankind. She takes care to in- 
form herſelf of the neceſſities of all that live 
near her, and intereſts herſelf in their relief as 
if their wants were her own. She knows every 
one perſonally; includes them all, as it were, 
in her family; and ſpares no pains to baniſh, 
or alleviate, the misfortunes and afflictions in- 
cident to human life. 

I am deſirous, my Lord, of profiting by your 
inſtructions; but you mult forgive me a piece 
of enthuſiaſm, of which I am no longer a- 
ſhamed, and with which you yourſelf are affec- 
ted. There will never be another Julia in the 
world. Providence takes a particular intereſt in 
every thing that regards her, nor leaves any 
thing to the conſequence of accident. Heaven 
ſeems to have ſent her upon earth, to ſerve at 
once as an example of that excellence of which 
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human nature is capable, and of that happinei; 
it may enjoy in the obſcurity of private liſe, 
without having recourſe either to thoſe public 
virtues which ſometimes raiſe humanity above 
itſelf, or to thoſe honours with which the breath 
of popular applauſe rewards them. Her fault, 
if love be a fault, has ſerved only to diſplay her 
fortitude and virtue. Her relations, her friends, 
her ſervants, all happily fituated, were formed 
to love her, and be beloved by her. Her coun- 
try 1s the only one upon earth where ſhe ought 
to have been born; to be happy herſelf, it was 
neceſſary for her to live among a happy people. 
If, to her misfortune, ſhe had been born among 
thoſe unhappy wretches, who groen beneath a 
load of oppreſſion, and ſtruggle in vain againſt 
the iron hand of cruelty, every complaint of the 
oppreſſed had poiſoned the ſweets of her life; 
the common ruin had been her's, and her bene- 
volent heart had made her feel inceſſantly thoſe 

evils ſhe could not have redrefled. | 
Inſtead of that, every thing here animates and 
ſupports the native goodneſs of her diſpoſition. 
She has no public calamities to afflict her. She 
ſees not around her the irightful pictures of in- 
digence and deſpair. The villagers in eaſy cir- 
cumſtances, have more need of her adyice than 
her bounty *. But, if there be found among 
| them 


There is near Clarens a village called Moutru, the right 
of common to which is ſufficient to maintain the inhabitants, 
though they had not a foot of land of their own. For which 
reaſon, the freedom of that village is almoſt as difficult to be 
obtained as that of Berne. It is a great pity that ſome honelt 
magiſtrate is not appointed to make theſe burghers a little 
more ſociable, or their burgherſhip leſs dear. 
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them an orphan too young to earn his ſubſiſt- 
ence; an obſcure widow who pines in ſecret in- 
digence; a childiſh father, whoſe hands, en- 
feebled by age, cannot ſupply” him with the 
means of life; ſhe is not afraid that her bounty 
will increaſe the public charge, by encouraging 
idleneſs or knavery. The happineſs ſhe herſelt 
feels, multiplies and extends itſelf to all around 
her. Every houſe ſhe enters ſoon becomes a co- 
y 'of her own: nor are convenience and order 
only purſued from her example, but harmony 
and goodneſs become equally the objects of do- 
meſtie management. When ſhe goes abroad, 
ſhe ſees none but agreeable objects about her; 
and when ſhe returns home, ſhe is ſaluted by 
others ſtill more engaging. Her heart is de- 
lighted by every proſpect that meets her eyes; 
and little ſuſceptible as it is of ſelf- love, it is led 
to love itſelf in the effects of its own benevo+ 
lence, No, my Lord, I repeat it again; nothing 
that regards Julia can be indifferent to the cauſe 
of virtue. Her charms, her talents, her taſte, 
her conflicts, her errors, her afflictions, her a- 
bode, her friends, her family, her pains, her 
pleaſures, every thing, in ſhort, that compleats 
her deſtiny, compoſe a life without example; 
ſuch as few women would chuſe to imitate, and 
yet ſuch as all, in ſpite of themſelves, muſt ad- 

DISC 31- D766 ths 5;4 15-45 -; | | 5 
What pleaſes me moſt, in the ſolicitude 
which prevails here regarding the happineſs of 
others, is, that their benevolence is always ex- 
erted with prudence, and is never abuſed. We 
do not always ſucceed in our benevolent inten- 
tions 3 but, on the contrary, ſome people ima- 
gine 
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gine de are doing great ſervices, who are, in 
reality, doing great injuries; and, with a view 
to a little manifeſt good, are guilty of much un- 
foreſeen evil. Mrs Wolmar indeed pofſefies, in 
an eminent degree, a qualification verw rare, 
even among women of the beſt char ster; I 
mean, an exquiſite diſcernment in the d iſtribu- 
tion of her favours, and that as well in the choice 
of means to render them really uſeful, as of the 
perſons on whom they are beſtowed. She has 
laid down certain rules for her conduct in this 


reſpect, from which ſhe never deviates. She 


knows how to grant, or refuſe, every thing that 
is aſked” of her, without betraying the leaſt 
weakneſs in her compliance, or caprice in her 
denial. Whoever hath committed one infamous 
or wicked action, hath nothing to hope for from 
her but juſtice, and her pardon if he has offend- 
ed her; but never that favour and protection, 
which the can beſtow on a. worthier object. 1 
heard her once refuſe a favour, which depended 
on herſelf only, to a man of this ſtamp. 1 
« with, you happy, ſaid ſhe- to him coldly, 
& but I ſhall not contribute any thing to make 
« you ſo, left I ſhould put it in your power to 
„ injure others. There are too many honelt 
„ people in the world, who require relief, for 
« me to think of aſſiſting you.” It is true this 
piece of juſt ſeverity coſt her dear, and it is but 
ſeldom ſhe has occaſion to exerciſe it. Her 
maxim is, to look upon all thoſe as deſerving 
people, of whoſe demerits ſhe is not fully con- 
vinced; and there are few perſons weak and 
wicked enough not to evade the full proofs of 
their guilt. She has none of that indolent cha- 
ln Nty 
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rity of the wealthy, who give money to the mi- 
ſerable to be excuſed from attending to their di- 
fireſs ; and know how eto anſwer their petitions 
only by giving alms. Her purſe is not inex- 
hauſtible; and ſince the, is ren the mother 
of a family, ſhe 

my. Of all the kinds of relief we may afford 
to the unhappy the giving alms is certainly that 
which coſts us leaſt trouble; but it is- allo the 
moſt tranſitory and leaſt ſerviceable to the object 
relieved: Julia does not ſeek to get rid of ſuch 
objects, but to be uſeful to them. 

Neither does ſhe grant her recommendation, 
or exert her good offices, without firſt knowing 
whether, the uſe intended to be made of her in- 
tereſt be juſt and reaſonable. Her protection i is 

never refuſed to any one who really ſtands in 
need of and deſerves to obtain it: but for thoſe 
who deſire to raiſe themſelves through fickleneſs 
or ambition only, ſhe. can very ſeldom be pre» 
vailed upon to give herſelf any trouble. 'The 
natural buſineſs of man is to cultivate the earth, 
and ſubſiſt on its produce. The peaceful inha- 
bitant of the country, needs only to know in 
what happineſs conſiſts, to be happy. All the 
real pleaſures of humanity are within his reach; 
be feels only thoſe pains which are inſeparable 
from it, and which to the man who ſeeks to re- 
move, will only be changed for others more ſe- 
vere. . His ſituation is the only neceſſary, the 
only uſeful one in life. He is never unhappy, 
but when others tyrannize over him, or ſeduce 
bim by their vices. In agriculture and huſban+ 
dry conſiſts the real proſperity of a country,” the 
al and ſtrength which a people hy 

rom 
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from themſelves, that which depends not on 
other nations, Which is not obliged to attack 
others for its own Preſervation but is productive 
of che ſureſt means of its own defence. In 
making an eſtimate of the ſtrength of a nation, 
a ſuperficial obſerver would viſit the court, the 
rince, his poſts, his troops, his magazines, 
and bis fortified towns; but the true politician 
would take a ſurvey of the country, and viſit 
the cottages of the huſbandmen. The former 
would only ſee what is already executed, but 
the latter what was capable of being put into ex- 
ecution. 
On this principle they proceed here, and yet 
more ſo at Etange: they contribute as much as 
poſſible to make the peaſants happy in their con- 
dition, without ever aſſiſting them to change i it. 
The better as well as the poorer ſort of people 
are equally defirous of fending their children to 
the cities; the one, that they may ſtudy and be- 
come gentlemen; the others, that they may 
find employment, and ſo eaſe their parents of 
the charge of maintaining them. The young 
people, on their part, have curioſity, and are 
generally fond of roving : the girls aſpire to the 
dreſs and finery of the citizens ; and the' boys, 
moſt of them, go into foreign ſervice, thinking 
it better to return with the haughty and mean 
air of mercenaries, and a ridiculous contempt 
of their former condition; than with that love 
for their country and liberty which honotirably 
diſtinguiſhed their progenitors. It is che care 
of this benevolent family to remonſtrate againſt 
theſe miſtaken prejudices, to” repreſent to the 
peaſants the danger of their childrens + 
* t 
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the ill conſequences of ſending them from home, 
and the continual riſques they run of loſing 
their life, fortune, and morals, where a thouſand 
are ruined for one who does well. If after all 
they continue obſtinate, they are left, at their 
own indiſcretion, to run into vice and miſery 
and the care, which was thrown away on them, 
is turned upon thoſe, who have liſtencd to rea- 
ſon, This is exerted in teaching them to ho- 
nour their native condition, by ſeeming to ho- 
nour it ourſelves : we do not converſe with pea- 
ſants, indeed, in the ſtyle of courts; but we 
treat them with a grave and diſtant familiarity, 
which, without raiſing any one out of his ſta- 
tion, teaches them to refpect ours. There is 
not one honeſt labourer in the village, who does 
not riſe greatly in his own eſtimation, when an 
opportunity offers of our ſhewing the difference 
of our behaviour to him, and to ſuch petty vi- 
ſitants, who come home to make a figure, for a 
day or two, and to eclipſe their relations. Mr 
Wolmar and the Baron, when he is here, ſel- 
dom fail of being preſent at the exerciſes and 
reviews of the militia of the village and parts ad- 
jacent: their prefence has a great effect on the 
youth of the country, who are naturally of a 
martial and ſpirited temper, and are extremely 
delighted to ſee themſelves honoured with the 
preſence of veteran officers. They are ſtill 
prouder of their own merit, when they ſee ſol- 
diers retired from foreign ſervice Jeſs expert 
than themſelves : yet this they often do; for, 
do. what you will, five pence a-day, and the 
fear of being caned, will never produce that e- 
mulation which may be excited in a free man 

under 
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under arms, by the preſence of his relations, 
his neighbours, his friends, his miftreſs, and 
the honour of his countfr. 

The great maxim with Mrs Wolmat, there. 
fore, is, never to encourage any one to change 
his condition, but to contribute all in her power 
to make every one happy in his preſent ſtation ; 
being particularly ſolicitous to prevent the hap. 
pieſt of all ſituations, that of a peaſant in a free 
ſtate, from being deſpiſed in favour of other em- 
ployments. 

1 once made an objection on this ſubject, 
founded on the different talents which nature 
ſeems to have beſtowed on mankind, in order to 
fit them for different occupations, without any 
regard to their birth. To this ſhe anſwered, 
that there were two more material things to be 
conſulted, before talents; namely, virtue and 
happineſs. Man, faid ſhe, is too noble a being 
to be made a mere tool of for the uſe of others : 
he ought not to be employed in what he is fit 
for, without conſulting how far ſuch employ- 
ment is fit for him; for we are not made for 
our ſtations, but our ſtations for us. In the 
right diſtribution of things, therefore, we ſhould 
not ſeek that employment for which a man is 
beſt adapted, but that which is beſt adapted to 
make him virtuous and happy. For it can ne- 
ver be right to deſtroy one human ſoul for the 
temporal advantage of others, nor to make any 
man a villain for the uſe of honeſt people. 

Now, out of a thouſand perſons, who leave 
their native villages, there are not ten of them 
but what are ſpoiled by going to town, and be- 
come even more profligate than thoſe who ini- 
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tiate them into vice. Thoſe, who ſucceed and 
make their fortunes, frequently compaſs it by 
baſe and diſhoneſt means ; while the unſucceſs- 
ful, inſtead of returning to their former occupa- 
tion, rather chuſe to turn beggars and thieves. 
But, ſuppoſing that one out of the thouſand re- 
fiſts the contagion of example, and perſeveres 
in the ſentiments of honeſty, do you think that, 
upon the whole, his life is as happy as it might 
have been in the tranquil obſcurity of his firſt 
condition ? 

To purſue one's genius, it is neceſſary firſt to 
know it. And is it an eaſy matter to diſcover 
the talents with which nature hath ſeverally en- 
dowed us? So far otherwiſe, that it is very dif- 
ficult to diſtinguiſh thoſe of young perſons the 
beſt educated and moſt attentively obterved : 
how then ſhall a peaſant, meanly bred, preſume 
to judge of his own ? There is nothing ſo equi- 
vocal as the genius frequently attributed to 


youth; the ſpirit of imitation has often a great- 


er ſhare in it than natural ability, and very of- 
ten it depends more on accident than a deter- 
mined inclination; nor does even inclination 
itlelf always determine the capacity. Real ta- 
lents, or true genius, are attended with a certain 
ſimplicity of ditpoſition, which makes it leſs 
reſtleſs and enterpriling, leis ready to thruit it- 
ſelf torward than a ſuperficial and falſe one ; 
which is neverthleſs gencrally miſtaken for the 
true, and conſiſts only in a vain detire of ma- 
king a figure wichvuut talents to ſupport it. One 
of theſe geniuſes hears the drum beat, and is im- 
mediately in idea a general; another ſees a pa- 
lace buil-ling, and directly commences architect. 

Vo. III. I E Thus 
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Thus Guſtin, my gardener, from ſeeing ſome 
of my works, mult needs learn to draw. I ſent 
him to Lauſanne to a maſter, and he imagines 

himſelf already a fine painter. 
'The opportunity, and the deſire of preferment, 
generally determine mens profeſſion, But it is 
not enough to be ſenſible of the bent of our 
genius, unleſs we are willing to purſue it. Will 
a prince turn coachman, becauſe he is expert at 
driving a ſet of horſes? Will a duke turn cook, 
becauſe he is ingenious at inventing ragouts ? 
Our talents all tend to preferment; no one pre- 
tends to thoſe which would fit him for an infe- 
rior ſtation. Do you think this is agreeable to 
the order of nature? Suppoſe every one ſenſible 
of his own talents, and as willing to employ 
them, how is it poſſible? How could they ſur- 
mount ſo many obſtacles ? How could they o- 
vercome ſo many urworthy competitors ? He, 
who finds in himſelf the want of abilities, 
would call in ſubtilty and intrigue to his aid; 
and thereby frequently become an overmatch tor 
others of greater capacity and ſincerity. Have 
you not told me yourſelf a hundred times, that 
the many eſtabliſhments in favour of the arts 
have only been of prejudice to them ? In multi- 
plying indiſcreetly the number of profeſſors and 
academicians, true merit is loſt in the crowd; 
and the honours, due to the moſt ingenious, 
are always beſtowed on the moſt intriguing. It 
there exiſted, indeed, a ſociety, wherein the 
rank and employment of its reſpective members 
were exactly calculated to their talents and per- 
ſonal merit, every one might there aſpire to the 
place he ſhould be moſt fit for; but it is 2 * 
| ary 
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ſary to conduct ourſelves by other rules, and 
give up that of abilities, ſince the viſeſt of all ta- 
lents is the only one that ſurely leads to fortune. 

I will add further, continued ſhe, that I can- 
not conceive the utility of having ſo many dif- 
ferent talents diſplayed. Ir ſeems neceſſary, the 
number of perſons fo qualified ſhould be exact- 
ly proportioned to the wants of ſociety : now if 
thoſe only were appointed to cultivate the earth 
who ſhould have eminent talents for agriculture, 
or if all thoſe were taken from that employment 
who might be found more proper for ſome other, 
there would not remain a ſuihcient number of 
labourers to furniſh the common neceſſaries of 
life. I am apt to think, theretore, that great 
talents in men are like great virtues in drugs, 
which nature has provided to cure our maladies, 
though its intention certainly was that we ſhould 
never ſtand in need of them. In the vegetable 
creation there are plants which are poiſonous : 
in the brutal, animals that would tear us to pie- 


ces; and among mankind there are thoſe who 


poſſeſs talents no leſs deſtructive to their ſpecies. 
Beſides, if every thing were to be put to that 
ule for which its qualities ſeem beſt adapted, it 
might be productive of more harm than good in 
the world. There are thouſands of ſimple ho- 
neſt people, who have no occaſion for a diver- 
lity of great talents; ſupporting themſelves bet- 
ter by their ſimplicity, than others with all their 
ingenuity. But, in proportion as their morals 
are corrupted, their talents are diſplayed, as if 
to ſerve as a ſupplement to the virtues they have 
loſt, and to oblige the vicious to be uſeful in 
ſpite of themſelves. ; 
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Another ſubject, on which we differed, was 
the relieving of beggars. As we live near a pu- 
blic road, great numbers are conſtantly paſſing 
by; and it is the cuſtom of the houſe to give to 
every one that aſks. I repreſented to her, that 
this practice was not only throwing that_money 
away,- which might be charitably beſtowed on 
perſons in real want; but that it tended to mul- 
tiply beggars and vagabonds, who take pleaſure 
in that idle life, and, by rendering themſelves a 
burthen to ſociety, deprive it of their labour. 

I ſee very well, ſays ſhe, you have imbibed 
prejudices, by living in great citics, and ſome 
ol thoſe maxims by which your complaiſant rea- 
foners love to flatter the hard-heartedneſs of the 
wealthy: you make ule of their very expreſſions, 


Do you think to degrade a poor wretch below a 


human being, by giving him the contemptuous 
name of beggar ? Compaſſionate as you really 
are, how could you ſuffer yourſelf to make uſe 
of it? Repeat it no more, my friend, it docs 


not come well from your lips: it is more diſho- 


nourable for the cruel man by whom it is uſed, 
than for the unhappy wretch who bears it. I 
will not pretend to decide whether thoſe, who 
thus inveigh againſt the giving alms, are right 
or wrong; but this I know, that Mr Wolmar, 
whoſe good ſenſe is not inferior to that of your 
philoſophers, and who has frequently told me of 
the arguments they uſe to ſuppreſs their natural 
compallion and ſenfibility, bas always appeared 
to deſpiſe them, and has never diſapproved of 
my conduct. His own argument is ſimple. We 
permit, ſays he, we even {upport at a great ex- 


pence, a multitude of uſeleſs profeſſions, * 
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of which ſerve only to ſpoil and corrupt our 
manners. Now, to look upon the profeſſion of 
a beggar as a trade, ſo far are we from having 
any reaſon to fear the like bad conſequences 
from the exerciſe of it, that, on the contrary, it 
ſerves to excite in us thoſe ſentiments of huma- 
nity which ought to unite all mankind. Again, 
if we look upon begging as a talent, why ſhould 
I not reward the eloquence of a beggar, who 
has art enough to excite my compaſſion, and in- 
duce me to relieve him, as well as I do a come- 
dian, who on the ſtage makes me ſhed a few 
fruitleſs tears? If the one makes me admire the 
good actions of others, the other induces me 
to do a good action myſelf: all, that we feel at 
the repreſentation of a tragedy, goes off as ſoon 
as we come out of the playhouſe; but the re- 
membrance of the unhappy object we have relie- 
ved gives continual pleaſure. It may be urged, 
that a great number of beggars are burthenſome 
to a ſtate: but of how many profeſſions, which 
are tolerated and encouraged, may we not fay 
the ſame? It belongs to the legiſlature and ad- 
miniſtration to take care there ſhould be no beg- 
gars; but, in order to make them lay down their 
trade *, is it neceſſary to make all other ranks 
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To give to beggars, ſay ſome people, is to raiſe a nurſery 
of thieves : though it is, on the contrary, to prevent their beco- 
ming ſuch. I allow that the poor ought not to be encouraged 
to turn beggars ; but, when once they are fo, they ought to be 
ſupported, leſt they ſhould turn robbers. Nething induces 
people to change their profeſſion ſo much as their not being 
able to live by it : now thoſe, who have once experienced the 
lazy life of a beggar, get ſuch an averſion to work, that they 
had rather go upon the highway, at the hazard of their necks, 

than 
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of people inhuman and unnatural? For my part, 
continued Julia, without knowing what the poor 
may be to the ſtate, I know they are all my bre- 
thren; and that I cannot, without thinking my- 
ſelf inexcuſable, refuſe them the ſmall relief they 
alk of me. The greater part of them, I own, 
are vagabonds; but I know too much of life, to 
be ignorant how many misfortunes may reduce 
an honeſt man to ſuch a ſituation; and how can 
I be ſure, that an unhappy ſtranger, who comes, 
in the name of God, to implore my aſſiſtance, 
and to beg a morſel of bread, is not ſuch an ho- 
neſt man ready to periſh for want, and whom 
my refuſal may drive to deſpair? The alms I 
dittribute at the door are of no great value. A 
halfpenny and a piece of bread are refuſed to 
nobody; and twice the proportion is always gi- 
ven to ſuch as are maimed, or otherwiſe evi- 
dently incapable of labour. Should they meet 
with the ſame relief at every houſe, which can 
afford it, it would be ſufficient to ſupport them 
on their journey; and that is all a needy travel- 
ler has a right to expect. But, ſuppoſing this 
was not enough to yield them any real help, it 


is at leaſt a proof that we take ſome part in their 
di- 


than betake themſelves again to labour. A farthing is ſoon 
aſked for and ſoon refuſed ; but tweuty on might provide 
a ſupper for a poor man, whom twenty refuſals might exaſpe- 
rate to deſpair : and who is there who would ever refuie fo flight 
a gift, if he reffected that he might thereby be the means of ſa- 
ving two men, the one from theft, and perhaps the ocher from 
beirg murdered? I have ſomewhere read that beggars are a 
kind of vermin that hang about the wealthy. It is natural for 
children to cling about their parents; but the rich, like cruel 
parents, diſown theirs, and leave them to be maintained by 
each other. 
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diſtreſs, a ſort of ſalutation that ſoftens the ri- 
gour of refuſing them more. A. halfpenny and 
a morſel of bread colt little more, and are a more 
civil anſwer, than a mere God help you ; which 
is too often the only thing beſtowed, as if the 
gifts of providence were not placed in the hands 
of men, or that heaven had any other ſtore on 
earth than what is laid up in the coffers of the rich. 
In ſhort, whatever we ought to think of ſuch un- 
fortunate wretches, and though nothing ſhould 
in juſtice be given to „„ we ought 
at leaſt, out of reſpect to ourſelves, to take ſome 
notice of ſuffering humanity, and not harden 
our hearts at the ſight of a miſerable fellow - crea- 
ture. 

In this manner I behave to thoſe, who, with- 
out any other ſubterfuge or pretext, come open- 
ly a-begging. With reſpect to ſuch as pretend 
to be workmen, and complain for want of em- 
ployment, we have here tools of almoſt every 
kind for them, and we ſet them to work. By 
this means we alliit them, and put their induſtry 


to the proof; a circumſtance which is now fo 


well-known, that the lazy cheat never comes a- 

gain to the gate. | 
It is thus, my Lord, this angelic creature al- 
ways deduces ſomething from her own virtues, 
to combat thoſe vain ſubtilties by which people 
of cruel diſpofitions palliate their vices. The 
ſolicitude and pains ſhe takes to relieve the poor, 
are alſo ranked among her amuſements, and 
take up great part of the time ſhe can ſpare from 
her moſt important duties. After having per- 
formed her duty to others, ſhe then thinks of 
herſelf and the means ſhe takes to render lite 
agree- 
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agreeable may be reckoned. among her virtues: 
ſo commendable are her conſtant motives of ac- 
tion, that moderation and good ſenſe are always 
mixed with her pleaſures! She is ambitious to 
pleaſe her huſband, who always delights in ſee- 
ing her chearful and gay; ſhe is deſirous of in- 
ſtilling into her children a taſte for innocent 
pleaſures, wherein moderation, order, and ſim- 
plicity prevail, and ſecure the heart from the 
violence of impetuous paſſions. She amuſes her- 
ſelf, therefore, to divert them, as the dove ſof- 
tens the grain to nouriſh the young ones. 
Julia's mind and body are equally ſenſible, 
The ſame delicacy prevails as well in her ſenſes 
as her ſentiments. She was formed to know and 
taſte every pleaſure. Virtue having been long 
eſteemed by her as the moſt refined of all de- 
lights, in the peaceful enjoyment of that ſupreme 
pleaſure, ſhe debars herſelf of none that are con- 
ſiſtent with it; but then her method of enjoy- 
ment reſembles the auſterity of fſelf-denial : not 
indeed of that afflicting and painful felf-denial, 
which is hurtful to nature, and which its au— 
thor rejects as ridiculous homage; but of that 
ſlight and moderate reſtraint, by which the em- 
pire of reaſon is preſerved ; and which ſerves as 
a whet to pleaſure by preventing diſguſt. She 
will have it, that every thing which pleaſes the 
ſenſe, and is not neceflary to life, changes 1ts 
nature, whenever it becomes habitual; that it 
ceaſes to he pleaſant in becoming needful; that 
we thus by habit lay ourſelves at once under a 
needleſs reſtraint, and deprive ourſelves of a real 
pleaſure ;z and that the art of ſatisfying our de- 


fires lies not in indulging, but in ſuppreſſing, 
them. 
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them. The method ſhe takes to enhance the 

leaſures of the leaſt amuſement, is to deny her- 
ſelf the uſe of it twenty times for once that ſhe 
enjoys it. Thus her mind preſerves its firſt vi- 
gour; her taſte is not fpoiled by uſe ; ſhe has no 
need to excite it by exceſs; and I have often 
ſeen her take exquiſite delight in a childiſh di- 
verſion, which would have been inſipid to any 
other perſon on earth. 

A {till nobler object, which the propoſes to 
herſelf from the exerciſe of this virtue, is that 
of remaining always miſtreſs of herſelf, and there- 
by to accuſtom her paſhons to obedzence, and to 
ſubject her inclinations to rule. This is a new 
way to be happy; for it is certain that we en- 
joy nothing with ſo little diſquietude, as what 
we can pert from without pain; and if the phi- 
lolopher be happy, it is becauſe he is the man 
from whom fortune can take the leaſt. 

But what appears to me the molt ſingular in 
her moderation, is, that ſhe purſues it tor the 
very fame reaſons which hurry the voluptuous 
into exceſs. Life is indeed ſhort, ſays the, 
which 1s a reaſon for enjoying it to the end, and 
managing its duration in ſuch a manner as to 
make the moit of it. If one day's indulgence 
and ſatiety deprives us of a whole year's taſte 
for enjoyment, it is bad philoſophy to purſue 
our deſires fo far as they may be ready to lead 
us, without conſidering whether we may not 
out-live our faculties, and our hearts be exhauſt- 
ed before our time. I ſee that our common epi- 
cures, in order to let ſlip no opportunity of en- 
joyment, loſe all; and, perpetually anxious in 
the midſt of pleaſures, can find no enjoyment in 

any. 
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any. They laviſh away the time rf which they 
think they are œconomiſts, and ruin themſelves, 
like miſers, by knowing how to give any thing 
away. For my part, I hold the oppoſite max- 

im; and ſhould prefer, in this caſe, rather too 
much ſeverity than relaxation. It ſometimes 
happens that I break up a party of pleaſure, for 
no other reaſon than that it is too agreeable; and 
by repeating it another time, have the ſatisfac- 
tion of enjoying it twice. 

Upon ſuch principles are the ſweets of life, 
and the pleaſures of mere amuſement, regulated 
here. Amidit her various application to the {c- 
veral branches of her domeſtic employment, Ju- 
lia takes particular care that the kitchen is not 
neglected. Her table is ſpread with abundance; 
but it is not the deſtructive abundance of fan— 
taſtic luxury: all the viands are common, but 
excellent, in their kind; the cookery i is ſimple, 
but exquiſite. All that conſiſts in appearance 
only, whole nicety depends on the faſhion, all 
your dehcate and far-fetched diſhes, whoſe fcar- 
city is their only value, are baniſhed from the 
table of Julia. Among the mot delicious allo 
of thoſe which are admitted, they daily abſtain 
from ſome; which they reſerve in order to glve 
an air of feſtivity to thoſe meals for which they 
were intended, and which are thereby rendered 
more agreeable, without heing more coſtly. 
But of what kind, think you, are theſe diſhes 
which are fo carefully huſbanded ? Choice 
game? Sea-fiſh? Foreign produce? No. Some- 
thing better than all that. They are perhaps a 
particular choice ſallad of the country; fine 


greens of our own gardens; fiſh of the lake, 
dreſſed 
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drefled in a peculiar manner; cheeſe from the 
mountains; a German paſty, or game caught 
by ſome of the domeſtics. The table is ſerved 
in a modeſt and rural but agreeable manner, 
chearfulneſs and gratitude crowning the whole. 
Your gilt covers, round which the gueſts fit 
ſtarving with hunger; your pompous glaſles, 
{tuck out with flowers for the deſert, are never 
introduced here, to take up the place intended 
for victuals; we are entirely ignorant of the art 
of ſatisfying hunger by the eye. But then no 
where do they fo well know how to add wel- 
come to good cheer, to eat a good deal without 
eating too much, to drink chearfully without 
intoxication, to {it ſo long at table, without be- 
ing tired, and to riſe from it without ditgutt. 
On the firſt floor there 1s a little dining-room, 
different from that in which we uſually dine, 
which is on the ground floor. This room is 
built in the corner of the houſe, and has win— 
dows in two aſpects : thoſe on one fide overlook 
the garden, beyond which we have a proſpect of 
the lake between the trees : on the other fide, 
we have a fine view of a ſpacious vineyard, that 


begins to difplay the golden harveſt which we 


ſhall reap in about two months. The room is 
ſmall, but ornamented with every thing that 
can render it pleaſant and agreeable. It is here 
Julia gives her little entertainments to her ta- 
ther, to her huſband, to her couſin, to me, to 
herſelf, and ſometimes to her children. When 
ſhe orders the table to be ſpread there, we know 
immediately the deſign; and Mr Wolmar has 
given it the name of the Saloon of Apollo : but 
this ſaloon differs no leſs from that ot Lucullus, 

in 
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in the choice of the perſons entertained, than in 
that of the entertainment. Common gueſts are 
not admitted into it: we never dine there, 
when there are any ſtrangers : it is the invio- 
lable aſylum of mutual confidence, friendſhip, 
and liberty. The ſociety of hearts is there join- 
ed to the ſocial bond of the table; the en- 
trance into it is a kind of initiation into the my- 
ſteries of a cordial intimacy; nor do any per- 
ſons ever meet there, but ſuch as with never to 
be ſeparated. We wait impatiently for you, my 
Lord, who are to dine the very firſt day in the 
Apollo. | 
I was not at firſt admitted to that honour ; it 
was reſerved for me till after my return from 
'Mrs Orbe's. Not that I imagined they could 
add any thing to the obliging reception I met 
with on my arrival; but the ſupper, made for 
me there, gave me other ideas. It is impoſſible 
to deſcribe the delightful mixture of familiarity, 
chearfulneſs, and focial eaſe, which I then ex- 
perienced, and had never before taſted in my 
whole lite. I found myſelf more at liberty, 
without being told to aſſume it, and we ſeemed 
even to underſtand one another much better than 
before. The abſence of the domeſtics, who 
were diſmiſſed from their attendance, removed 
that reſerve which I {till felt at heart; and it was 
then that I firſt, at the inſtance of Julia, reſumed 
the cuſtom I had laid afide for many years, of 
drinking wine after meals. 
This fupper quite enchanted me, and I wiſh- 
ed that all our meals might have been made in 
the ſame manner. I knew nothing of this de- 


lighttul room, ſaid I to Mrs Wolmar; why do 


not 
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not you always eat here? See, replied ſhe, how 
retty it is! Would it not be a pity to ſpoil it? 
his anſwer ſeemed too much out of character 
for me not to ſuſpect ſhe had ſome farther mean- 
ing. But why, added 1, have you not the ſame 
couveniences below, that the ſervants might be 
ſent away, and leave us to talk more at liberty? 
That, replied ſhe, would be too agreeable, and 
the trouble of being always at eaſe is the great- 
eſt in the world. I immediately comprehended 
her ſyſtem by this, and concluded that her art of 
managing her pleaſures conſiſted in being ſparing 
of them. | | 5 
I obſerve ſhe dreſſes herſelf with more care 
than formerly. The only piece of vanity I ever 
reproached her for, was that of neglecting her 
dreſs. The haughty fair-one had her reaſons, 
and left me no pretext to difown her power. 
But, do all ſhe could, my enchantment was too 
ſtrong for me to think it natural ; I was too ob- 
ſtinate in attributing her negligence to art. Not 
that the power, of her charms is diminiſhed; but 
ſhe now diſdains to exert it; and I ſhould be apt 
to ſay, ſhe affected a greater neatneſs in her dreſs, 
that ſhe might appear only a pretty woman, had 
I not diſcovered the reaſon tor her preſent foli- 
citude in this point. During the two firſt or 
three days I was miſtaken ; for, not reflecting 
that ſhe was drefſed in the ſame manner at my 
arrival, which was unexpected, I thought the 
had done it out of reſpect to me. I was unde— 
ceived, however, in the abſence of Mr Wolmar. 
For the next day ſhe was not attired with that 
elegance, which ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed her 
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the preceding evening, nor with that affecting 
and voluptuous ſimplicity which formerly in- 
chanted me; but with a certain modeſty that 
ſpeaks through the eyes to the heart, that inſpires 
reſpect only, and to which beauty itſelf but gives 
additional authority. 'The dignity of wife and 
mother appeared in all her charms ; the timid 
and affectionate looks ſhe caſt on me, were now 
mixed with an airof gravity and grandeur, which 
ſeemed to caſt a vail over her features. In the 
mean time, ſhe betrayed not the leaſt alteration 
in her behaviour; her equality of temper, her 
candor knew nothing of affectation. She prac- 
tiſed only a talent natural to her ſex, to change 
ſometimes our ſentiments and ideas of them, by 
a different dreſs, by a cap of this form, or a 
gown of that colour. The day on which ſhe 
expected her huſband's return, the again found 
the art of adorning her natural charms without 
hiding them; ſhe came from her toilet indeed 
a dazzling beauty, and I ſaw ſhe was not leſs 
capable to outſhine the moſt ſplendid dreſs, than 
to adorn the moſt ſimple. I could not help be- 
ing vexed, when I reflected on the cauſe of her 
preparation. + he 
This taſte for ornament extends itſelf, from 
the miſtreſs of the houſe, through all the family. 
The maſter, the children, the ſervants, the e- 
quipage, the building, the garden, the furni— 
ture, are all fer off, and kept in ſuch order, as 
ſhews what they are capable of, though magni- 
ficence, is deſpiſed :—I do not mean true mag- 
nificence, and which conſiſts leſs in the expence, 


than in the good order and noble diſpoſition of 
| things 
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things“. For my own part, I mult confeſs it 
appears to me a more grand and noble fight, to 
ſee a ſmall number of people happy in them- 
ſelves, and in each other, in a plain modeſt fa- 
mily, than to ſee the moſt ſplendid palace filled 
with tumult and diſcord, and every one of its 
inhabitants taking advantage of the general diſ- 
order, and building up their own fortunes and 
happineſs on the ruin of another. A well go- 
verned private family forms a ſingle object, a- 
greeable and delightful to contemplate; where- 
as, in a riotous palace, we ſee only a confuſed 
aſſemblage of various objects, whoſe connection 
and dependence are merely apparent. At firſt 
kght, indeed, they feem operating to one com- 
mon end; but a ncarer examination ſoon unde- 
CCLVCS us. | 

Jo conſult only our moſt natural impreſſions, 
it ſeems, that, to deſpite luxury and parade, we 
need leſs of moderation than of taſte. Symmetry 
and regularity are pleaſing to every eye. The 
Picture of eate and happineſs mult affect every 
heart: but a vain pomp, which relates neither 
to regularity nor happineſs, and has for its ob- 

ject only the delire of making a figure in the 
| L 2 eyes 


* This appears to me indiſputable, There is true magni- 
hence in the proportion and ſymmetry of the parts of a great 
pace; but there is none in a confuſed heap of irregular build- 
ings. here is a magnificence in the uniformity of à regimeut 
in battaiia 3 but none in the crowd of people, that ſtand gazing 
on them, although perhaps there is not a man among them 
wanle appaict is not of more value than thoſe of any individual 
ſoutier. In a word, magniticence is nothing more than a grand 
ſccnc of regularity, whence it comes to pals, that, of all lyhts 
imaginable, the moſt magnificeut are thoſe of nature, : 
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eyes of others, however favourable an idea it 
may excite in us of the perſon who diſplays it, 
can give little pleaſure to the ſpectator. But 
what is taſte? Does not a hundred times more 
taſte appear in the order and conſtruction of 
plain and ſimple things, than in thoſe which are 
overloaded with finery ? What is convenience ? 
Is any thing in the world more inconvenient 
than pomp and pageantry *? What is gran- 
deur? It is precifely the contrary. When ! 
ſee the intention of an architect to build a large 
palace, I immediately aſk myſelf why it is not 
larger? Why does not the man, who keeps ſifty 
fervants, if he aims at grandeur, keep an hun— 
dred ? Thar fine filver plate, why is it not gold? 
Phe man who gilds his. chariot, why does he 
not alſo gild the ceiling of his apartment? If his 
ceilings are gilt, why does he not gild the roof 
too? He, who was deſirous of building an high 

tower, 


The noiſe of people in a houſe of diſtinction continually 
d ſturbs the quiet of the maſter of it. It is impoſſible for him 
to conceal any thing from ſo many arguſes, A crowd of ere- 
ditor make him pay dear for that of his admirers. His apart» 
ments are generally fo large and ſplendid, that he is obJizes *0 
hetake him elf to a cloſer, that he may flecp ai caie, and us 
monkey is often better lodged than himfelf. Ii he would dive, 
it depends on his cook, and not on 's appetice; it he wound 
v0 abroad, he lies at the mercy of his hortes. A thoufand 
embatraſſments ſtop him in the ſtrects; he is impatient to be 
where he is going, but knows not the uſe of his legs, His 
mittrels expects him; but the dirty pavement frightens him, 
end the weight of his laced coat oppreſſes him, fo that he can- 
not walk twenty paces. Hence he loſes, indeed, the opportu- 
nity of ſceing his miſtreſs; but he is well repaid by the by-ſtan- 
ders for the diſappointment, every one remarking his equi- 
page, admiring it, and ſaying aloud to the next perion, Ther: 
gocs Mr Such-a-one ! 
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tower, was right in his intention to raiſe it up 
to heaven; otherwiſe it was to no purpoſe to 
build, as the point where he might laſt ſtop, 
would only ſerve to ſnew, at the greater diſtance, 
his want of ability. O man! vain and feeble 
creature! ſhew me thy power, and I will thew 
thee thy miſery. 

On the other hand, a regularity in the diſpoſal 
ol things, every one of which is of real life, not 
only preſents an agreeable proſpect, but as it 
pleaſes the eye, at the ſame time gives content 
to the heart, For a man views them always in 
a pleaſing light, as relating to, and ſuſhicient 
for, himſelf. The picture of his own wants of 
weakneſs does not appear, nor does the chearful 
profpect affect him with ſorrowful reflections. 
I deſy any ſenſible man to contemplate, for an 
hour, the palace of a prince, and the pomp which 
reigns there, without falling into melancholy 
reflections, and bemoaning the lot of humani- 
ty. But the proſpect of this houſe, with the 
uniform and ſimple life of its inhabitants, dif- 
tuſe over the mind of the ſpectator a ſecret plea- 
ſure, which 1s perpetually increaſing. A ſmall 
number of good-natured people, united by their 
mutual wants and reciprocal benevolence, con- 
cur by their different employments in promo- 
ting the ſame end; every one finding in his ſi- 
tuation all that is requiſite to contentment, and 
not defiring to change it, applies himſelf. as if 
he thought to ſlay here all his life; the only am- 
bition among them being that of properly diſ- 
charging their reſpective duties. There is ſo 
much moderation in thoſe who command, and 
ſo much zeal in thoſe who obey, that equals 
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might agree to diſtribute the ſame employments 
among them, without any one having reaſon to 
complain of his lot. No one envies that of ano- 
ther; no one thinks of augmenting his fortune, 
but by adding to the common good ; the maſter 
and miſtreſs eſtimating their own. happineſs by 
that of their domeſtics and the people about 
them. One finds here nothing to add or dimi- 
niſh, becauſe here is nothing but what is uſe- 
ful, and that indeed is all that is to be found; 
inſomuch that nothing is wanted which may not 
be had, and of that there is always a ſufficiency. 
Suppoſe, now, to all this were added lace, pic- 
tures, luſtres, gilding ; in a moment you would 
impoveriſh the ſcene. In ſeeing ſo much a- 
bundance in things neceſſary, and no mark of 
ſuperfluity, one 1s now apt to think, that if thoſe 
things which are not here were the objects of 
choice, they would be had in the ſame abun- 
dance. In feeing alſo ſo plentiful a proviſion 
made for the poor, one is led to ſay, This houſe 
cannot contain its wealth. In my opinion this 
is true magnificence. 

Theſe ſigns of opulence, however, ſurpriſed 
me, when I firſt heard what fortune muſt ſup- 
port it. You are running yourſelves, ſaid I to 
Mr and Mrs Wolmar; it is impoſhble ſo mode- 
rate a revenue can ſupport ſo much expence. 
They ſmiled, and ſoon convinced me, that, 
without retrenching any of their family-expen- 
ces, they could, if they pleaſed, lay up money 
and increaſe their eſtate, inſtead of diminiſhing 
it. Our grand ſecret, to grow rich, ſaid they, 
is to have as little to do with money as polhble, 
and to avoid, as much as may be, thoſe inter- 

me- 
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hauſting it. The belt that can happen, is, that 
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mediate exchanges, which are made between 
the harveſt and the conſumption. None of 
thoſe exchanges are made without ſome loſs; and 
ſuch lofſes, if multiplied, would reduce a very 
ood eſtate to little or nothing, as by means of 
e a valuable gold box may fetch in a 
ſale the price only of a trifling toy. The ex- 
pence of tranſporting our produce is avoided, by 
making uſe of ſome part on the ſpot, and that 
of exchange, by uſing others in their natural 
ſtate. And as for the indiſpenſible neceſſity of 
converting thoſe in which we abound for ſuch 
as we want, inſtead of making pecuniary bar- 
gains, we endeavour to make real exchanges, in 
which the convenience of both parties ſupplies 
the place of profit. 
I conceive, anſwered I, the advantages of this 
method; but it does not appear to me without 


inconvenience. For, beſides the trouble to 


which it muſt ſubject you, the profit muſt be 
rather apparent than real ; and what you loſe in 
the management of your own eſtate, probably o- 
verbalances the profits the farmers would make 
of you. The peaſants are better œconomiſts, 
both in the expences of cultivation, and in ga- 
thering their produce, than you can be. That 
is a miſtake, replied Mr Wolmar; the peaſant 


thinks leſs of augmenting the produce than of 


ſparing his expences, becauſe the coſt is more 
difficult for him to raiſe than the profits are uſe- 
ful. The tenants view is not ſo much to in- 
creaſe the value of the Jand, as to lay out but 
little on it; and if he depends on any certain 
gain, it is leſs by improving the foil than ex- 


in- 
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inſtead of exhauſting, he quite negleQts it. 
Thus, for the ſake of a little ready money, ga- 
thered in with eaſe, an indolent proprietor pre- 
pares for himſelf, or his children, great loſſes, 
much trouble, and ſometimes the ruin of his 
patrimony. 

I confeſs indeed, (continued Mr Wolmar,) that 
I amat a much greater expence in the cultiva- 
tion of my land, than a farmer would be: but 
then I myſelf reap the profit of his labour, and 
the culture being much greater than his, my 
crop 1s proportionably larger; ſo that, though 
I am at a greater expence, I am ſtill, upon the 
whole, a gainer, beſides, this exceſs of expence 
is only apparent, and is, in reality, productive 
of great ceconomy ; for, were we to let out our 
lands for others to cultivate, we ſhould be our- 
ſelves idle: we mult live in town, where the 
neceſſaries of life are dear; we mult have a- 
muſement, that would coſt us much more than 
thoſe we take here. The buſineſs, which you 
call a trouble, is at once our duty and our de- 
light; and, thanks to the regulation it is under, 
is never troubleſome : on the contrary, it ſerves 
to employ us, inſtead of thoſe deſtructive ſchemes 
of pleaſure, which people in town run into, 
and which a country lite prevents, whilſt that 
which contributes to our happineſs becomes our 
amuſement.. 

Caſt your eyes around you, continued he, and 
you will ſee nothing but what is uſeful ; yet all 
theſe things coſt little, and fave a world of un- 
neceſſary expence. Our table is furniſhed with 
nothing but viands of our own growth; our dreſs 


and furniture are almoſt all compoſed of the ma- 
| nu- 
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nufactures of the country : nothing 1 is deſpiſed 
with us becauſe it is common, nor 1s any thing 
held in eſteem becauſe it is ſcarce. As every 
thing, that comes from abroad, is liable to be 
diſguiſed and adulterated, we confine ourſelves, 
as well through nicety as moderation, to the 
choice of the beſt home-commodities, the quality 
of which is leſs dubious. Our viands are plain, 
but choice; and nothing is wanting to make ours 
a ſumptuous table, but the tranſporting it a 
hundred leagues of; in which caſe every thing 

would be delicate, every thing would be rare, 
and even our trouts of the lake would be thought 
infinitely better, were they to be eaten at Paris. 

The fame rule takes place in the choice of our 
apparel, which you ſee is not neglected ; but its 
elegance 1s the only thing we ſtudy, and not its 
coit, and much leſs its faſhion. Theie is a wide 
difference between the real value of things, and 
that which they derive only from opinion. The 
former, however, 1s all that Julia regards; in 
chuſing a gown, ſhe inquires not ſo much whe- 
ther the pattern be old or new, as whether the 
ſtuff be good and becoming. The novelty of it 
is even fometimes the cauſe of her rejecting it, 
eſpecially when it enhances the price, by giving 
it an imaginary value. 

Conſider further, that the effect of every thing 
here aries leſs from itſelf than from its uſe, and 
its dependencies; inſomuch that out of parts 
worth little, Julia has compounded a whole of 
great value. Taſte delights in creating and 
ſtamping upon things a value of its own : as 
the laws of faſhion are inconſtant and ruinous, 
her's is œconomical and laſting. What true 

taſte 
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taſte once approves, muſt be always good; and 
though it be ſeldom in the mode, it is, on the 
other hand, never improper. Thus, in her mo- 
deft fimplicity, the deduces, from the uſe and 
fitneſs of things, fuch ſure and unalterable rules, 
as will ſtand their ground when the vanity of 
faſhions 15 no more, 

In fine, the abundance of mere neceſſaries can 
never degenerate into abuſe; for what is neceſ- 
fary has its natural bounds, and our real wants 
know no exceſs. One may lay out the price of 
twenty fuits of cloaths in buying one, and eat up 
at a meal the income of a whole year; but we 
cannot wear two fuits at one time, nor dine twice 
the ſame day. Thus the caprice of opinion is 
boundleſs, whereas nature confines us on all 
ſides; and he, who, with a moderate fortune, 
contents himſelf with living well, will run no 
hazard of being ruined. 

Thus you ſee, continued the prudent Wolmar, 
how a little ceconomy and induſtry may lift us 
out of the reach of fortune. It depends only on 
ourſelves to increaſe ours, without changing our 
manner of living; for we advance nothing but 
with a view of profit, and whatever we expend 
puts us ſoon in a condition to afford more ex- 
pence. 

And yet, my Lord, nothing of all this ap- 
pears at firit fight: the general air of affluence, 
and profuſion, hides that order and regularity to 
which it is owing. One muſt be here fome 
time to perceive thoſe ſumptuary laws, which 
are productive of ſo much eaſe and pleaſure; and 
it is with difficulty that one at firſt comprehends 


how they enjoy what they ſpare. On reflection, 
how- 
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however, one's ſatisfaction increaſes, becauſe it 
is plain that the ſource is inexhauſtible, and that 
the art of enjoying life ſerves at the ſame time 
to prolong it. How can any one be weary of a 
ſtate ſo conformable to that of nature? how can 
he waſte his inheritance by improving it every 
day? how ruin his fortune, by ſpending only 
his income? When one year provides for the 
next, what can diſturb the peace of the preſent? 
The fruits of their paſt labour ſupport their pre- 
ſent abundance, and thoſe of theiggpreſent labour 
provide a future plenty: they enjoy at once what 
is expended and what is received, and both paſt 
and future times unite in the ſecurity of the pre- 
ſent. 

I have looked into all the particulars of do- 
meſtic management, and find the ſame ſpirit 
prevail throughout the whole. All their lace 
and embroidery are worked in the houſe; all 
their cloth is ſpun at home, or by poor women 
ſupported by their charity. "Their wool is ſent 
to the manufactories of the country, from 
whence they receive cloth, in exchange, for 
cloathing the ſervants. Their wine, oil, and 
bread, are all made at home; and they have 
woods, of which they cut down regularly what 
is neceſſary for firing. The butcher is paid in 
cattle, the grocer in corn, for the nouriſhment 
of his family; the wages of the workmen and 
the ſervants are paid out of the produce of the 
lands they cultivate; the rent of their houſes in 
town ſerves to furniſh thoſe they inhabit in the 
country; the intereſt of their money in the pu- 
blic funds furniſhes a ſubſiſtence for the maſters, 
and alſo the little plate they have occaſion for. 

| The 
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The ſale of the corn and wine, which remain, 
furniſhes a fund for extraordinary expences; a 
fund which Julia's prudence will never permit 
to be exhauſted, and which her charity will not 
ſuffer to increaſe. She allows for matters of 
mere amuſement the profits, only, of the labour 
done in the houſe, of the grubbing up uncultivated 
land, of planting trees, &c. Thus the produce 
and the labour always compenſating each other, 
the balance cannot be diſturbed; and from the 
nature of things, it cannot be deſtroyed. More- 
over, the abſtinence, which Julia impoſes on 
herſelf, through that voluptuous temperance I 
have mentioned, is at once productive of new 
means of pleaſure, and new reſources of ceco- 
nomy. For example, ſhe is very fond of coffee, 
and, when her mother was living, drank it every 
day. But ſhe has left off that practice, in org er 
to heighten her taſte for it, now drinking it on- 
ly when ſhe has company, or in her favourite 
dining-room, in order to give her entertain— 
ments the air of a treat. This is a little indul- 

ence which is the more agreeable, as it coſts 
her little, and at the ſame time reſtrains and te- 
gulates her appetite. On the contrary, ſhe ſtu— 
dies to diſcover and gratify the taſte of her fa- 
ther and huſband with unwearied attention; a 
charming prodigality which makes them like 
every thing ſo much the more, for the pleaſure 
they ſee ſhe takes in providing it. They beth 
love to ſit a little aſter meals, in the manne: of 
the Swiſs; on which occaſions, particularly after 
ſupper, ſhe ſeldom fails to treat them with a bot- 
tle of wine more old and delicate than common. 


I was at firſt deceived by the fine names ſhe gave 
to 
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to her wines, which, in fact, I found to be ex- 
tremely good; and, drinking them as wines of 
the growth of the countries whoſe names they 
| bore, I took Julia to taſk for ſo manifeſt a breach 
of her own' maximsz but ſhe laughed at me, 
and put me in mind of a paſſage in Plutarch, 
where Flaminius compares the Aſiatic troops of 
Antiochus, diſtinguiſhed by a thouſand barba- 
rous names, to the ſeveral ragouts under which 
a friend of his had diſguiſed one and the ſame 
kind of meat, It is juſt ſo, ſaid ſhe, with theſe 
foreign wines. The Liſbon, the Sherry, the 
Malaga, the Champaigne, the Syracuſe, which 
you have drank here with ſo much pleaſure, are 
all, in fact, no other than wines of this country, 
and. you ſee from here the vineyard that produ- 
ced them. If they are inferior in quality to the 
celebrated wines, whoſe names they bear, they 
are alſo without their inconveniences; and as 
one is certain of the materials of which they are 
compoſed, they may be drank with leſs danger. 
I have reaſon to believe, continued ſhe, that my 
father and huſband like them as well as more 
ſcarce and coſtly wines. Julia's wines, indeed, 
ſays Mr Wolmar to me, have a taſte which plea- 
ſes us better than any others, and that ariſes 
ſrom the pleaſure ſhe takes in preparing them. 
Ah, (returned ſhe,) then they will be always ex- 
-quilite. ' 

You will eafly judge whether, amidſt ſuch a 
variety of buſineſs, that indolence and want of 
employment, which make company, viſitings, 
and ſuch formal ſociety neceſſary, can find any 
place here. We vilit our neighbours, indeed, 
juſt enough to keep up an agreeable acquaint- 
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ance, but too little to be ſlaves to each other's 
company. Our gueſts are always welcome, but 
are never invited or intreated. The rule here 
is to ſee juſt ſo much company as to prevent the 
loſing a taſte for retirement; rural occupation 
ſupplying the place of amuſements : and to him 
who finds an agreeable and peaceful ſociety in 
his own family, all other company is infipid. 
The manner, however, in which we paſs our 
time, 1s too ſimple and uniform to tempt many 

eople; but it 1s the diſpoſition of thoſe who 
bing adopted it, that makes it delightful. How 
can perſons of a ſound mind be wearied with 
diſcharging the moſt endearing and pleaſing du- 
ties of humanity, and with rendering each o- 
ther's lives mutually happy? Satisfied every night 
with the tranſactions of the day, Julia wiſhes 
for nothing different on the morrow. Her con- 
ſtant morning prayer is, that the preſent day 
may prove like the paſt. She is engaged per- 
petually in the ſame round of buſineſs, becauſe 
no alteration would give her more pleaſure. 
Thus, without doubt, ſhe enjoys all the happi- 
neſs of which human life is capable: for is not 
our being pleaſed with the continuation of our 
lot a certain ſign that we are happy? 

One ſeldom ſees in this place thoſe knots of 
idle people, which are uſually called good com- 
pany: but then one beholds thoſe who intereſt 
our affections infinitely more, ſuch as peaceable 
peaſants, without art, and without politeneſs; 
but honeſt, ſimple, and contented in their ſta- 


tion : old officers retired from the ſervice; mer- 


chants wearied with application to buſineſs, and 
tired of growing rich; prudent mothers of fa- 
| miles, 
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milies, who bring their children to the ſchool of 
modeſty and good manners: ſuch is the compa- 
ny Julia aſſembles about her. To theſe her huſ- 
band ſometimes adds ſome of thoſe adventurers, 
reformed by age and experience, who, having 
purchaſed wiſdom at their own coit, return with- 
out reluctance to cultivate their paternal ſoil, 
which they wiſh they had never Jeſt. When 
any one relates at table the occurrences of their 
lives, they conſiſt not of the marvellous adven- 
tures of the wealthy Sindbad, recounting, in the 
midſt of eaſtern pomp and effeminancy, how he 
acquired his vaſt wealth. Their tales are the 
ſimple narratives of men of ſenſe, who, from the 
caprice of fortune, and the injuſtice of mankind, 
are diſguſted with the vain purſuit of imaginary 
happineſs, and have acquired a taſte for the en- 
joyment of that which is real. 

_ Would you believe that even the converſation 
of peaſants hath its charms for theſe elevated 
minds, of whom the philoſopher himſelf might 
be glad to profit in wiſdom ? The judicious Wol- 
mar diſcovers in their rural ſimplicity more cha- 
tacteriſtical diſtinctions, more men that think 
tor themſelves, than under the uniform maſk 
worn in great cities, where every one appears 
what other people are rather than what he is 
himſelf. The tender Julia finds their hearts 
ſuſceptible of the ſmalleſt offers of kindneſs, and 
that they eſteem themſelves happy in the inter- 
eſt ſhe takes in their happineſs. Neither their 
hearts nor underſtandings are formed by art; 
they have not learned to model themſelves after 
the fathion, and are leſs the creatures of men 
than thoſe of nature. 
M 2 Often 
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Otten, in his rounds, Mr Wolmar picks up 
ſome honeſt old peaſant, whoſe experience and 
underſtanding give him great pleaſure. He 
brings him home to Julia, by whom he is recci- 
ved in a manner which denotes, not her polite- 
neſs, or the dignity of her ftation, but the bene- 
volence and humanity of her character. The 
good man is kept to dinner; Julia placing him 
next herſelf, obligingly helping him, and afking 
kindly after his family and affairs. She ſmilcs 
not at his embarraſſment, nor takes notice of 
the ruſticity of his manners; but by the eaſe of 
her own behaviour frees him from all reſtraint, 
maintaining throughout that tender and affeCtion- 
ate reſpect, which is due to an infirm old age, 
honoured by an irreproachable life. The vene- 
rable old man is enraptured, and in the fullneſs 
of heart, ſeems to experience again the vivacity 
of youth. In drinking healths to a young and 
beautiful lady, his half-trozen blood grows warm; 
and he begins to talk of former times, the days 
vi his youth, his amours, the campaigns he has 
made, the battles he has been in, of the mag- 
nanimity and feats of his fellow-ſoldiers, of his 
return to his native country, of his wife, his 
children, his rural employments, the inconve- 
niences he has remarked, and the remedies he 
thinks may be applied to remove them : during 
which long detail, he often lets fall ſome excel- 
lent moral, or uſeful leſſon in agriculture, the 
dictates of age and experience; or ſhould there 
be even nothing in what he ſays, ſo long as he 
takes a pleaſure in ſaying it, Julia would take 
pleaſure in hearing. 


She retires after dinner into her own apart - 
| ment, 
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ment, to fetch ſome little preſent to the wife or 
daughter of the good old man. This is preſent- 
ed to him by the children, who in return re- 
ceive ſome trifle of him, with which the had ſe- 
cretly provided him for that purpoſe. Thus the 


; initiates them betimes, to that intimate and plea- 


fing benevolence, which knits the bond of ſo- 
ciety between perſons of different conditions. 


- The children are accordingly accuſtomed to re- 


ſpect old age, to eſteem ſimplicity of manners, 
and to diſtinguiſh merit in all ranks of people. 
The young peaſants, on the other hand, ſeeing 
their fathers thus entertained at a gentleman's 
houſe, and admitted to the maſter's table, take 
no offence at being themſelves excluded: they 
think fuch excluſion not owing to their rank, 
but their age; they do not ſay, We are too poor, 
but, We are too young, to be thus treated. 
Thus the honour done to their aged parents, 
and their hope of one day enjoying the fame di- 
itinction, make them amends tor being. debar- 
red from it at preſent, and excite them to be- 
come worthy of it. 

At his return home to his cottage, their de- 
lighted gueſt impatiently produces the preſents 
he has brought his wife and children, who are 
overjoyed at the honour done them; the good 
old man, at the ſame time, eagerly relating to 
them the reception he met with, the dainties he 
has eaten, the wines he has taſted, the obligin 
diſcourſe and converſation, the affability of the 
gentlefolks, and the aſſiduity of the ſervants ; in 
the recital of all which, he enjoys it a ſecond 
time, and the whole family partake of the ho- 
noux done to their head. They join in concert 

M 3 to- 
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to bleſs that illuſtrious houſe, which affords at 
once an example to the rich, and an aſylum ſor 
the poor, and whoſe generous inhabitants diſ. 
dain not the indigent, but do honour to grey 
hairs. Such is the incenſe that is pleaſing to 
benevolent minds; and, if there be any pray. 
ers to which heaven lends a gracious ear, they 
are certainly not thoſe which are offered up by 
meanneſs and flattery in the hearing of the per- 
ſon prayed for, but ſuch as the grateful and 
ſimple heart diQtates in ſecret beneath its own 

roof. a 
Thus it is that agreeable and affectionate ſen- 
timents give charms to a life, inſipid to indiffer- 
ent minds: it is thus, that buſineſs, labour, 
and retirement, become amuſing by the art of 
managing them. A ſound mind knows how to 
take delight in vulgar employments, as a health- 
ful body reliſhes the moſt ſimple aliments. All 
thoſe indolent people, who are diverted with ſo 
much difficulty, owe their diſguſt to their vices, 
and loſe their taſte for pleaſure only with that 
of their duty. As to Julia, it is directly con- 
trary; the employment, which a certain lan- 
guor of mind made her formerly neglect, be- 
comes now intereſting from the motive that ex- 
Cites to it. One mult be totally inſenſible, to be 
always without vivacity. She formerly ſought 
ſolitude and retirement, in order to indulge her 
reffections on the object of her paſſion; at pre- 
ſent ſhe has acquired new activity, by having 
formed new and different connections. She is 
not one of thoſe indolent mothers of a family, 
who are contented to ſtudy their duty when they 
ſhould difcharge it, and loſe their time in in- 
qui- 
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quiring after the buſineſs of others, which they 
ſhould employ in diſpatching their own. Julia 


practiſes at preſent what ſhe learnt long ago. 
Her time for reading and ſtudy has given place 


to that of action. As ſhe riſes an hour later 


than her huſband, ſo the goes an hour later to 
bed. This hour is the only time ſhe employs 
in ſtady; for the day is not too. long for the va- 
rious buſineſs in which ſhe is engaged. 

This, my Lord, is what I had to fay to you 
concerning the ceconomy of this houſe, and of 
the retired life of thoſe who govern it. Con- 
tented in their ſtation, 'they peaceably enjoy its 
conveniences ; ſatisfied with their fortune, they 


| ſeek not to augment it for their children; but 


to leave them with the inheritance they them- 


ſelves received, an eſtate in good condition, af- 


ſectionate ſervants, a taſte for employment, or- 
der, moderation, and for every thing that can 
render delightful and agreeable to men of ſenſe 
the enjoyment of a moderate fortune, as pru- 
dently preſerved as honeſtly acquired. 


— 


L ET TE R CXXXVIL 
To Lord B-—. 


E have had viſitors for fome Sw paſt. 
They left us yeſterday, and we renewed 

that agreeable ſociety ſubſiſting between us three, 
which is by ſo much the more delightful, as 
there is nothing, even in the bottom of our 
hearts, that we deſire to conceal from each o- 
ther. What a pleaſure do J take, in aſſuming a 
| new 
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new being which renders me worthy of your 
confidence. At every mark of eſteem which I 
receive from Julia and her hufband, I ſay to 
myſelf with an air of ſelſ- ſuſſieiency, At length 
I may venture to appear before Lord B- A 
is with your aſſiſtance, it is under your eyes, that 
I hope to do honour to my preſent ſituation by 
my paſt follies. If an extinguiſhed pafhon throws 
the mind into a ſtate of dejection, a paſſion ſub- 
dued adds to the conſciouſneſs of victory, a new 
elevation of ſentiment, a more lively attachment 
to all that is ſublime and beautiful. Shall I loſe 
the fruit of a ſacrifice, which hath coſt me fo 
dear? No, my Lord; I feel that, animated by 
your example, my heart is going to profit by all 
thoſe ardent ſentiments it has conquered. I 
feel that it was neceſſary for me to be what L 
was, in order ſor me to become what I am. 
After having thrown away fix days in frivo- 
lous converſation with perſons indifferent to us, 
we paſſed yeſterday morning, after the manner ot 
the Engliſh, by ourſelves and in ſilence; taſting 
at once the pleaſure of being together, and the 
ſweetneſs of ſelf - recollection. How ſmall a part 
of mankind know any thing of the pleaſures of 
this ſituation | I never ſaw a perſon in France 
who had the leaſt idea of it. The converſation 
of friends, ſay they, can never be exhauſted. 
It is true, the tongue may eafily find words for 
common attachments : but friendſhip, my Lord, 
friendſhip ! thou animating celeſtial ſentiment ! 
what language is worthy of thee ? What tongue 
preſumes to be thy interpreter? Can any thing 
ſpoken to a friend equal what is felt in his com- 
pany ? Good God! how many things are con- 
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veyed by a ſqueeze of the hand, by an animating 
look, by an eager embrace, by a ſigh that riſes 
from the bottom of the heart! And how cold in 
compariſon is the firſt word which is ſpoken af- 
ter that ! I ſhall never forget the evenings I paſ- 
ſed at Beſangon, thoſe delightful moments ſa- 
cred to filence and friendſhip. Never, oh 
B thou nobleſt of men! ſublimeſt of 
friends | no, never have I undervalued what you 
then did for me; never have my lips preſumed 
to mention it. | 
It is certain, that this ſtate of contemplation 
affords the greateſt delight to ſuſceptible minds. 
But I have always obſerved, that impertinent 
" viſitors. prevent one from enjoying it, and that 
friends ought to be by themſelves, to be at li- 
berty to ſay nothing. At ſuch a time one ſhould 
be, if one may uſe the expreſſion, collected 
in each other; the leaſt avocation is deſtructive, 
the leaſt conſtraint is inſupportable. It is then 
ſo ſweet to pronounce the dictates of the heart 
without reſtraint. It ſeems as if one dared to 
think freely only of what one can as freely ſpeak; 
it ſcems as if the preſence of a ſtranger reſtrain- 
ed the ſentiment, and compreſſed thoſe hearts 
which could fo fully dictate themſelves alone. 
Two hours paſted away in this ſilent ecſtaſy, 
more delightful, a thouſand times, than the fri- 
gid repoſe of the deities of Epicurus. After 
breakfaſt, the children came, as uſual, into the 
apartment of their mother; who, inſtead of re- 
tiring and ſhutting herſelf up with them in the 
work- room, according to cuſtom, kept them 
with her, as if to make them ſome amends for 
the time they had loſt without ſeeing us; and 
We 


. 


we none of us parted till dinner. Harriot, who 
begins to know how to handle her needle, ſat 
at work before Fanny, who was weaving lace, 
and reſted her cuſhion on the back of her little 
chair. The two boys were buſy at a table turn- 
ng over the leaves of a book of prints, the ſub- 
ject of which the eldeſt explained to the young- 
er ; Harriot, who knew the whole by heart, be- 
ing attentive to, and correcting him when wrong; 
and ſometimes, pretending to be ignorant what 
figures they were at, ſhe made it a pretence to 
riſe, and go backwards and forwards from the 
chair to the table. During theſe little leſſons, 
which were given and taken with little pains 
and leſs reſtraint, the younger boy was playing 
with ſome counters which he had ſecreted under 
the book. IH an n 44D at 4 

Mrs Wolmar was at work on ſome embroi- 
dery near the window oppoſite the children, and 
her huſband and I were ſtill fitting at the tea- 
table, reading the Gazette, to which ſhe gave 
but little attention. But when we came to the 
article which mentions the illneſs of the king of 
France, and the ſingular attachment of his pco- 
ple, unequalled by any thing but that of the 
Romans for Germanicus, ſhe made ſome reflec- 
tions on the diſpoſition of that affectionate and 
benevolent nation, whom all the world hate, 
whilſt they have no hatred to any one; adding, 
that the envied only a ſovereign the power of 
making himſelf beloved. To this her . huſband 
replied, You have no need to envy a fovereign, 
who have ſo long had us all for. your ſubjects. 
On which ſhe turned her head, and caſt a look 
on him ſo affecting and tender, that it ſtruck me 
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prodigiouſly. She faid mong indeed; for 
what could ſhe ſay equal to ſuch a look? Our 
eyes meet: and I could perceive, by the man- 
ner in which her huſband preſſed my hand, that 
the ſame emotion had affected us all three, and 
that the delightful influence of her expanſive 
heart diffuſed itſelf around, and triumphed over 
inſenſibility itſelf, | 
We were thus diſpoſed when that filent ſcene 
began, of which T juſt now ſpoke: you may 
judge, that it was not the conſequence of cold- 
neſs or chagrin. It was firſt interrupted by the 
little management of the children; who, ne- 


vertheleſs, as ſoon as we left off ſpeaking, mo- 


derated their prattle, as if afraid of diſturbing 
the general ſilence. The little teacher was the 
firſt that lowered her voice, made ſigns to the 
others, and ran about on tip-toe, while their 
play became the more diverting by this light 
conſtraint. This ſcene, which ſeemed to pre- 
ſent itſelf in order to prolong our tenderneſs, 
produced its natural effect. 


Ammutiſcon le lingue, e parlan Palme. 


Our hearts converſing while our tongues were 
mute. 


. How many things may be ſaid without open- 
ing one's lips! How warm the ſentiments that 
may be communicated, without the cold inter- 
poſition of ſpeech ! Julia inſenſibly permitted 
her attention to be engaged by the fame object. 
Her eves were fixed on the three children ; and 
her heart, raviſhed with the moſt enchanting 

N | ecitaſy, 
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ecſtaſy, animated her charming features with all 
the affecting ſweetneſs of maternal tenderneſs. 
Thus given up to this double contemplation, 
Wolmar and I were indulging our reverics, 
when the children put an end to them. The 
eldeſt, who was diverting himſelf with the prints, 
ſeeing the counters prevented his brother from 
being attentive, took an opportunity, when he 
had piled them up, to give them a knock and 
throw them down on the floor. Marcellin fell-a 
crying; and Julia, without troubling herſelf to 
quiet him, bid Fanny pick up the counters. The 
child was immediately huſhed ;. the counters 
were nevertheleſs not brought him, nor did he 
begin to cry again as I expected. This circum- 
ſtance, which however was nothing in itſelf, re- 
called to my mind a great many others, to which 
I had given no attention; and when I think of 
them, I do not remember ever to have ſeen chil- 
dren, with ſo little ſpeaking to, give ſo little 
trouble. They hardly ever are out of the mo- 
ther's ſight, and yet one can hardly perceive 
they are in company. They are lively and play- 
ful, as children of their age ſhould be, but ne- 
ver clamorous or teizing; they are already diſ- 
creet, before they know what diſcretion is. But 
what I am moſt ſurpriſed at is, that all this ap- 
pears to be brought about of itſelf; and that, 


with ſuch an affectionate tenderneſs for her chil- 


dren, Julia ſeems to give herſelf ſo little con- 
cern about them. In fact, one never fees her 
very earneſt to make them ſpeak or hold their 
tongues, to make them do things or let them 
alone. She never. diſputes with them; ſhe ne- 


ver contradicts them in their amuſements : fo 
that 


S . 
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that one would be apt to think ſhe contented 
herſelf with ſeeing and loving them ; and that 
when they have paſſed the day withher, ſhe had diſ- 
charged towards them the whole duty of a mother. 

Though this peaceable tranquillity appears 
more agreeable in contemplation than the reſt- 
leſs ſolicitude of other mothers, yet I was not a 
little ſurpriſed at an apparent indolence ſo little 
conformable to her character. I would have 
had her even a little diſcontented, amidſt ſo 
many reaſons to the contrary: ſo well doth a 
ſuperfluous activity become maternal affeCtion ! 
I would willingly have attributed the goodneſs 
of the children to the care of the mother ; and 
ſhould, have been glad to have obſerved more 
faults in them, that I might have ſeen her more 
ſolicitous to correct them. 

After buſying myſelf a long time with theſe 
reflections in ſilence, I at laſt determined to 
communicate them to her. I ſee, ſaid I, that 
heaven rewards virtuous mothers in the good 
diſpoſition of their children; but the beſt diſpo- 
fition mult be cultivated. Their education ought 
to begin from the time of their birth. Can there 
be a time more proper to form their minds, than 
when they have received no impreſſion that need 
to be effaced ? If you give them up to themſelves 
in their infancy, at what age do you expect 
them to be docile? While you have nothing 
elſe to teach them, you ought to teach then o- 
bedience. Why, returned the, do my chil- 
dren diſobey me? That were difficult, ſaid I, 
as you lay no commands upon them. On this 
the looked at her huſband, and ſmiled ; then, 
taking them by the hand, ſhe led me into the 

Vol. III. 1 N cloſet, 
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cloſet, that we might converſe without being 
heard by the children. 

Here, explaining her maxims at leiſure, ſhe 
diſcovered to me, under that air of negligence, 
the moſt vigilant attention of maternal tender- 
neſs. I was a long time, ſaid ſhe, of your opi- 
nion with regard to the premature inſtruction of 
children; and while I expected my firſt child, 
was anxious concerning the obligations I ſhould 
foon have to diſcharge. I uſed often to ſpeak 
to Mr Wolmar on that ſubject. What better 
guide could I take than fo ſenſible an obſerver, 
in whom the intereſt of a father was united to 
the indifference of a philoſopher ? He fulfilled, 
and indeed ſurpaſſed my expectations. He ſoon 
made me ſenſible, that the frſt and moſt import- 
ant part of education, preciſely that which all 
the world neglects *, is that of preparing a child 
to receive inſtruction. The common error of 
parents, who pique themſelves on their own 
knowledge, 1s to ſuppoſe their children capable 
of reaſoning as ſoon as they are born, and to 
talk to them as if they were grown perſons be- 
fore they can ſpeak. Reaſon is the inſtrument 
they uſe, whereas every other means ought firſt 
to be uſed, in order to form their reaſon ; for it 
is certain, that of all the knowledge which men 
acquire, or are capable of acquiring, the art of 
reaſoning is the laſt and moſt difficult to learn. 
By talking to them, at ſo early an age, in 2 
language they do not underſtand, they learn + 


Locke himſelf, the ſagacious Locke, has forgot it, in- 
ſtructing us rather in the things we ought to require of out 
ehildren, than in the means of obtaining them. 


U 
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be ſatisfied with mere words; to talk to others 
in the ſame manner; to contradict every thing 
that is ſaid to them; to think themſelves as wiſe 


as their teachers: and all that one thinks to ob- 


tain by reaſonable motives, is in fact obtained 
only by thoſe of fear or vanity. 

The moſt conſummate patience would be 
wearied out by endeavouring to educate a child 
in this manner; and thus it is, that, fatigued 
and diſguſted with the perpetual importunity of 
children, their parents, unable to ſupport the 
noiſe and diſorder they themſelves have given 
riſe to, are obliged to part with them, and to 
deliver them over to the care of a mafter; as if 
one could expect in a preceptor more patience 
and good-nature than in a father. 

Nature, continued Julia, would have chil- 
dren be children before they are men. If we 
attempt to pervert that order, we produce only 
forward fruit, which has neither maturity nor 
flavour, and will ſoon decay; we raiſe young 
profeſſors and old children. Infancy has a man- 
ner of perceiving, thinking, and feeling, pecu- 
liar to itſelfl. Nothing is more abſurd than to 
think of ſubmitting ours in its ſtead ; and I 
would as ſoon expect a child of mine to be five 
feet high, as to have a mature judgment at the 
age of ten years. 

The underſtanding does not begin to form it- 
ſelf till after ſome years, and when the corpo- 
real organs have acquired a certain conſiftence. 
The deſign of nature is therefore evidently to 
ſtrengthen the body, before the mind is exerci- 
ſed. Children are always in motion ; reſt and 
reflection are inconſiſtent with their age; a ſtu- 
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dious and ſedentary life would prevent their 
growth and injure their health; neither their 
body nor mind can ſupport reſtraint. Perpetu- 
ally ſhut up in a room with their books, they 
loſe their vigour, become delicate, feeble, ſick- 
ly, rather ſtupid than reaſonable; and their 
minds ſuffer, during their whole lives, for the 
weakneis of their bodies. 

But even though ſuch premature inſtruction 
were as profitable as it is really hurtful to their 
underitandings, a very great inconvenience would 
attend the application of it indiſcriminately to 
all, without regard to the particular genius of 
each. For, beſides the conſtitution common to 
its ſpecies, every child at its birth poſſeſſes a pe- 
culiar temperament, which determines its geni- 
us and character; and which it 1s improper ei- 
ther to pervert or reſtrain; the buſineſs of edu- 
cation being only to model and bring it to per- 
fection. All theſe characters are, according to 
Mr Wolmar, good in themſelves : for nature, 
ſays he, makes no miſtakes. All the vices im- 
puted to malignity of diſpoſition, are only the 
eſlect of the bad form it hath received. Ac- 
cording to him, there is not a villain upon earth, 
whoſe natural propenſity, well directed, might 
not have been productive of great virtues; nor 
is there a wrong-head in being, that might not 
have been of uſe to himſelf and ſociety, had 
his natural talents taken a certain bias; juſt as 
deformed and monſtrous images are rendered 
beautiful and proportionable, by placing them 
in a proper point of view. Every thing, ſays 
he, tends to the common good in the univerſal 


ſyitem of nature. Every man. has his place al- 
ſigned 
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ſigned in the beſt order and arrangement of 
things; the buſineſs is to find out that place, 
and not to diſturb ſuch order. What muſt be 
the conſequence then of an education begun in 
the cradle, and carried on always in the ſame 


manner, without regard to the vaſt diverſity of 


temperaments and genius in mankind? Uſeleſs 


or hurtful inſtructions would be given to the 
greater part, while at the ſame time they are 


deprived of ſuch as would be moſt uſeful and 
convenient; nature would be confined on every 
fide, and the greateſt qualitics of the mind de- 
faced, in order to ſubſtitute in their place mean 
and little ones, of no utility. By ufing indiſ- 
criminately the ſame means with different ta- 
lents, the one ſerves to deface the other, and 
all are confounded together. 'Thus, after a great 
deal of pains thrown away in ſpoiling tbe natu- 
ral endowments of children, we preſently ſee 
thoſe tranſitory and frivolous ones of education 
decay and vaniſh, while thoſe of nature, being 
totally obſcured, appear no more: and thus we 
loſe at once both what we have pulled down, 
and what we have raifed up. In a word, in re- 
turn for ſo much pains indifcreetly taken, al! 
theſe little prodigies become wits without ſenſe, 
and men without merit, remarkable only for 
their weakneſs and infignificancy. 

I underſtand your maxims, ſaid I to Julia 
but I know not how to reconcile them with 
your own opinion on the little advantage ariſing 
from the diſplay of the genius and natural ta- 
lents of individuals, either reſpecting their own 
happineſs or the real intereſts of ſociety. Would 
it not be infinitely better to form a perfect mo- 
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del, by animating one, reſtraining another, by 
regulating its paſſions, improving its under- 
ſtanding, and thus correcting nature? Cor- 
recting nature! ſays Mr Wolmar, interrupting 
me, that is a very fine expreſſion ; but before 
you make uſe of it, pray reply to what Julia has 
already advanced. 

The moſt ſignificant reply, as I thought, was 
to deny the principle on which her arguments 
were founded; which I accordingly did. You 
ſuppoſe, ſaid I, that the diverſity of tempera- 
ment and genius, which diſtinguiſh individuals, 
is the immediate work of nature; whereas no- 
thing is leſs evident. For, if our minds are na- 
turally different, they muſt be unequal; and if 
nature has made them unequal, it muſt be by 
enduing ſome, in preference to others, with a 
more refined perception, a greater memory, or 
a greater capacity of attention. Now, as to 
perception and memory, it is proved by experi- 
ence, that their different degrees of extent or 
perfection are not the ſtandard of genius and a- 
bilities; and as to a capacity of attention, it de- 
pends ſolely on the force of the paſſions by which 
we are animated; and it is alſo proved that all 
mankind are by nature ſuſceptible of paſſions, 
ſtrong enough to excite in them that degree of 
attention neceſſary to a ſuperiority of genius. 
If therefore a diverſity of genius, inſtead of 
being derived from nature, be the effect of edu- 
cation; that is to ſay, of the different ideas and 
ſentiments which objects excite in us during our 
infancy, of the various circumſtances in which 
we are engaged, and of all the impreſſions we 
receive; fo far ſhould we be from Wh + to 
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know the character of a child before we give it 
education, that we ſhould, on the contrary, be 
in haſte to form its character by giving it a pro- 
per education. 

To this he replied, that it was not his way to 
deny the exiſtence of any thing, becauſe he could 
not explain it. Look, ſays he, upon thoſe two 
dogs in the court- yard. They are of the ſame 
litter; they have been fed and trained together; 
have never been parted; and yet one of them 
is a briſk, lively, good - natured, docible cur; 
while the other is lumpiſh, heavy, croſs- grain- 
ed, and incapable of learning any thing. Now 
their difference of temperament, only, can have 
produced in them that of character, as the dif- 
terence of our interior organiſation produces in 
us that of our minds: in every other circum- 
ſtance they have been alike Alike! interrupted 
I; what a vaſt difference may there not have 
been, though unobſerved by you? How many 
minute objects may not have acted on the one, 
and not on the other! How many little circum- 
ſtances may not have differently affected them, 
which, you have not perceived ! Very pretty, 
indeed, ſays he; ſo, I find you reaſon like the 
aſtrologers; who, when two men are mention- 
ed of different ſortune, yet born under the fame 
aſpect, deny the identity of circumſtances. On 


the contrary, they maintain, that, on account 


of the rapidity of the heavenly motions, there 
muſt have been an immenſe diſtance between 
the themes, in the horoſcope, of the one and 
the other; and that, if the preciſe moment of 
their births had been carefully noted, the objec 
tion had been turned into a proof. 


Let 
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Let us, however, leave theſe ſubtilties, and 
confine ourſelves to obſervation. This may 
teach us, indeed, that there are characters 
which are known almoſt at the birth, and chil- 
dren that may be ſtudied at the breaſt of their 
nurſe: but theſe are of a particular claſs, and 
receive their education in beginning to live. As 
for others, who are later known, to attempt to 
form their genius before their characters are di- 
ſtinguiſhed, is to run a riſque of ſpoiling what 
is good in their natural diſpoſitions, and ſubſti- 
tuting what is worſe in its place. Did not 
your maſter Plato maintain, that all the art of 
man, that all philoſophy could not extract from 
the human mind what nature had not implanted 
there; as all the operations in chemiſtry are in- 
capable of extracting from any mixture more 
gold than 1s already contained in it? This is 
not true of our ſentiments or our ideas; but it 
is true of our diſpoſition or capacity of acqui- 
ring them. To change the genius, one muſt 
be able to change the interior organiſation of the 
body; to change a character, one muſt be capa- 
ble of changing the temperament on which it 
depends. Have you ever heard of a paſſionate 
man's becoming patient and temperate, or of a 
frigid methodical genius having acquired a ſpi- 
rited imagination? For my own part, I think it 
would be juſt as eaſy to make a fair man brown, 
or a blockhead a man of ſenſe. It is in vain 
then to attempt to model different minds by one 
common ſtandard. One may reſtrain, but we 
can never change them : one may hinder men 
from appearing what they are, but can never 


make them really otherwiſe; and, though they 
_ diſguiſe 
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diſguiſe their ſentiments in the ordinary com- 
merce of life, you will ſee them re- aſſume their 
real characters on every important occaſion. 
Beſides, our buſineſs is not to change the cha- 
racter, and alter the natural diſpoſition of the 
mind, but, on the contrary, to improve and 
prevent its degenerating; for by theſe means it 
is, that a man becomes what he is capable of 
being, and that the work of nature is compleat- 
ed by education. Now, before any character 
can be cultivated, it is neceſſary that it ſhould 
be ſtudied; that we ſhould patiently wait its o- 
pening; that we ſhould furnith occaſions for it 
to diſplay itſelf; and that we ſhould forbear do- 
ing any thing, rather than do wrong. To one 
genius it is neceſſary to give wings, and to ano- 
ther ſhackles; one ſhould be ſpurred forward, 
another reined in; one ſhould be encouraged, 
another intimidated; ſometimes both ſhould be 
checked, and at others aſſiſted. One man is 
formed to extend human knowledge to the high- 
eſt degree; to another it is even dangerous to 
learn to read. Let us wait for the opening of 
reaſon; it is that which diſplays the character, 
and gives it its true form: it is by that alſo it is 
cultivated, and there is no ſuch thing as educa- 
tion before the underſtanding is ripe for inſtruc- 
tion. 

As to the maxims of Julia, which you think 
oppoſite to this doctrine, I fee nothing in them 
contradictory to it: on the contrary, I find them, 
for my own part, perfectly compatible. Ever 
man at his birth, brings into the world with him 
a genius, talents, and character, peculiar to 
himſelf, "Thoſe, who are deſtined to live a life 

of 
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of ſimplicity in the country, have no need to 
diſplay their talents in order to be happy: their 
unexerted faculties are like. the gold mines of 
the Valais, which the public good will not per- 
mit to be opened. But in a more poliſhed ſo- 
ciety, where the head is of more uſe than the 
hands, it is neceſſary that all the talents nature 
hath beſtowed on men ſhould be exerted; that 
they ſhould be directed to that quarter, in which 
they can proceed the fartheſt 3 and above all, 
that their natural propenſity ſhould be encoura- 
ged by every thing which can make it uſeſul. 
In the firſt caſe, the good of the ſpecies only is 
conſulted ; every one acts in the fame manner; 
example is their only rule of action; habit their 
only talent; and no one exerts any other genius 
than that which is common to all: whereas in 
the ſecond caſe we coniult the intereſt and capa- 
city of individuals; if one man poſſeſs any ta- 
lent ſuperior to another, it is cultivated and pur- 
ſued as far as it will reach; and if a man be 
poſſeſſed of adequate abilities, he may become 
the greateſt of his ſpecies. 'Theſe maxims are 
ſo little contradictory, that they have been put 
in practice in all ages. Inſtruct not therefore 
the children of the peaſant, nor of the citizen, 
for you know not as yet what inſtruction is pro- 
per for them. In every caſe let the body be 
formed, till the judgment begins to appear : 
then 1s the time for cultivation. 
All this would ſeem very well, aid I, if 1 
did not ſee one inconvenience, very prejudicial 
to the advantages you promiſe yourſelf from this 
method; and this is, that children, thus left to 
themſeives, will get many bad habits, which 
can 
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6an be prevented only by teaching them good 
ones. You may fee ſuch children readily con- 
tract all the bad practices they perceive in others, 
becauſe ſuch examples are eaſily followed; and 
never imitate the good ones, which would coſt 
them more trouble. Accuſtomed to have every 
thing, and to do as they pleaſe on every occa- 
fion, they become mutinous, obſtinate, and 
untractable.— But, interrupted Mr Wolmar, it 
appears to me that you have remarked the con- 
trary in ours, and that this remark has given 
riſe to this converſation. I muſt confeſs, an- 
ſwered I, this is the very thing which ſurpriſes 
me. What can Julia have done to make them 
ſo tractable? What method hath ſhe taken to 
bring it about ? What has ſhe ſubſtituted inſtead 
of the yoke of diſcipline ? A yoke mucli more 
inflexible, returned he immediately, that of ne- 
ceſſity; but, in giving you an account of her 
conduct, you will be better able to comprehend 
her views. He then engaged Julia to explain 
her method of education; which, after a ſhort 
pauſe, ſhe did in the following manner. 

Happy, my dear friend, are thoſe who are 
well-born! I lay not ſo great a ſtreſs as Mr 
Wolmar does on my own endeavours. Not- 
withſtanding his maxims, I doubt much if a 


good man can ever be made out of a child of a 


bad diſpoſition and character. Convinced, ne- 
vertheleſs, of the excellence of his method, I 
endeavoured to regulate my conduct, in the go- 
vernment of my family, in every reſpect agree- 
able to him. My firſt hope is, that I ſhall ne- 
ver have a child of a vicious diſpoſition ; my ſe- 
cond, that I ſhall be able to educate thoſe which 

God 
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God has given me, under the direction of their 
father, in ſuch a manner, that they may one 
day have the happineſs of poſſeſſing his virtues, 
To this end I have endeavoured to adopt his 
rules by giving them a principle leſs philoſophi- 
cal, and more agreeable to maternal affection; 
namely, to make my children happy. This was 
the firſt prayer of my heart after I was a mo- 
ther, and all the buſineſs of my life is to accom- 
pliſh it. From the firſt time I held my eldeſt 
fon in my arms, I have reflected that the ſtate 
of infancy is almoſt a fourth part of the longeſt 
life; that men ſeldom paſs through the other 
three-fourths ; and that it is a piece of cruel 
prudence to make that firſt part uneaſy, in or- 
der to ſeeure the happineſs of the reſt, which 
may never come. I reflected, that during the 
weakneſs of infancy, nature had oppreſſed chil- 
dren in ſo many different ways, that it would 
be barbarous to add to that oppreſſion the em- 
pire of our caprices, by depriving them of a li- 
berty ſo very much confined, and which they 

were ſo little capable of abuſing. I refolved, 
theretore, to lay mine under as little conſtraint 
as poſſible; to leave them to the free exertion 
of all their little powers; and to ſuppreſs in them 
none of the emotions of nature. By theſe means 
I have already gained two great advantages; the 
one, that of preventing their opening minds 
from knowing any thing of, falſehood, vanity, 
anger, envy, and, in a word, of. all thoſe vices 
which are the conſequences of ſubjection, and 
which one is obliged to have recourſe to, when 
we would have children do what nature does not 


teach: the other is, that they are more at liber- 
| ty 
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ty to grow and gather ſtrength, by the continu- 
al exerciſe which inſtinct directs them to. Ac- 
cuſtomed, like the children of peaſants, to ex- 
poſe themſelves to the heat and cold, they grow 
as hardy; are equally capable of bearing the in- 
clemencies- of the weather; and become more 
robuſt, as living more at their eaſe. This is 
the way to provide againſt the age of maturity, 
and the accidents of humanity. I have already 
told you, that I diſlike that deſtructive puſillani- 
mity, which, by dint of ſolicitude and care, e- 
nervates a child, torments it by conſtant re- 
ſtraint, confines it by a thouſand vain precau- 
tions, and, in ſhort, expoſes it during its whole 
life to thoſe inevitable dangers it is thus protec- 
ted from but for a moment ; /and thus, 'in order 
to avoid catching a few colds while children, 
men lay up for themſelves conſumptions, pleu- 
ries, and a world of other diſeaſes. 

What makes children, left thus to themſclves, 
acquire the ill habits you ſpeak of, is that, not 
contented with their own liberty, they endea- 
vour to command others; which is owing to the 
abſurd indulgence of too many fond mothers, 
who are to be pleaſed only by indulging all the 
fantaſtical deſires of their children. I flatter my- 
ſelf, my friend, that you have ſeen in mine no- 
thing like the deſire of command and authority, 
even over the loweſt domeſtic; and that you 
have ſeen me countenance as little the falſe 
complaiſance and ceremony uſed to them. It is 
in this point, that T think I have taken a new 
and more certain method to make my children 
at once free, eaſy, obliging, and tractable; and 
that on a principle the moſt ſimple in the world, 

Vol., Il 2 O which 
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which is, by convincing them they are but chil- 
ard. ; | + 1 Hat 0516 13101 | 
Jo conſider the ſtate of infancy in itſelf, is 
there a being in the univerſe: more helpleſs or 
miſerable, that lies more at the mercy. of every 
thing about it, that has more need of pity and 
protection, than an infant? Does it not ſeem, 
that, on this account, the firſt noiſe which na- 
ture directs it to make, is that of crying and 
complaint ? Does it not ſeem, that nature gives 
it an affecting and tender appearance, in order 
to engage every one, who approaches it, to aſſiſt 
its weakneſs, and relieve. its wants? What, 
therefore, can be more offenſive, or contrary to 
order, than to ſee a child pert and imperious, 
commanding every one about him, and aſſu- 
ming impudently the tone of a maſter over thoſe 
who, ſhould: they abandon, him, would leave 
him to periſh? Or can any thing be more ab- 
ſurd than to ſee parents approve ſuch behaviour, 
and encourage ztheir children to tyranniſe over 
their nurſes, till they are big enough to tyran- 
niſe over the parents themſelves ? -- 

For my own part, I-have ſpared no pains to 
prevent my ſon's acquiring the dangerous idea 
of command and ſervitude, and have never given 
him room to think. himſelf attended more out of 
duty than pity. This point is, perhaps, the 
moſt difficult and important in education; nor 
can I well explain it, without entering into all 
thoſe precautions which I have been obliged to 
take, to ſuppreſs in him that inſtinctive know- 
ledge, which is ſo ready to diſtinguiſh the mer: 
.cenary ſervice of domeſtics from the tenderneſs 
of maternal ſolicitude. r . 10 65 | 


1 
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One of my principal methods has been, as 
have juſt obſerved, to convince him of the 
impoſſibility of his ſubſiſting, at his age, with · 
out our aſſiſtance. After which I had no great 
difficulty to ſhew him, that, in receiving aſſiſt- 
ance from others, we lay ourſelves under obli- 
gations to them, and are in a ſtate of depend- 
ance; and that the ſervant have a real ſuperio- 
rity over him, becauſe he cannot do without 
them, while he, on the contrary, can do them 
no ſervice; ſo that inſtead of being vain of their 
attendance, he looks upon it with a ſort of hu- 
miliation, as a mark of his weakneſs, and ar- 
dently wiſhes for the time when he ſhall be big 
and ſtrong enough to have the honour of ſerving 
himfelf.?? : 42: nen *#731 ' (33-7 £::) 
-.'Pheſe notions, I ſaid, would be difficult to 
eſtabliſh in families where the father and mo- 
ther themſelves are waited on like children; but 
in this, where every perſon has: ſome employ- 
ment alloted him, even from the maſter and 
miſtreſs to the loweſt domeſtic ; where the in- 
tercourfe between them apparently confifts only 
of reciprocal ſervices, I do not think it impoſli- 
ble. Nevertheleſs, I am at a loſs to conceive 
how children, : accuſtomed to have their real 
wants ſo — ſatisfied, can be prevented from 
expecting the ſame gratification of their imagi- 
nary wants or humours ; or how it is that they 
do not ſometimes ſu cer from the humour of a 
ſervant, who may treat their real wants as ima- 
ginary one. „ 
Oh, my friend, replied Mrs Wolmar, an 
ignorant woman may frighten herſelf at any 
thing, or nothing. Hur the real wants of chil- 
O 2 dren, 


* 
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dren, as well as grown perſons, are very few; 
we ought. rather to regard the duration of our 
eaſe than the gratifications of a ſingle moment. 
Do you think, that a child, who lies under no 
reſtraint, can ſuffer ſo much from the humour 
of a goverheſs, under the eye of its mother, as 
to hurt it? You imagine inconveniences, which 
ariſe from vices already contracted, without re- 
flecting that my care has been to prevent ſuch 
vices from being contracted at all. Women 
naturally love children; and no miſunderſtand- 
ing would ariſe between them, except from the 
deſire of one to ſubject the other to their caprices. 
No that cannot happen here, neither on the 
part of the child, of whom nothing is required, 
nor on that of the governeſs, whom the child 
has no notion of commanding. I have in this 
acted directly contrary to other mothers, who 
in appearance would have their children obey 
the domeſtics, and in reality require the ſervants 
to obey the children: here neither of them com- 
mand nor obey ; but the child never meets with 
more complaiſance, from any perſon, than he 
ſhews for them. Hence, perceiving that he has 
no authority over the people about him, he be- 
comes tractable and obliging; in ſeeking to gain 
the eſteem of others, he contracts an affection 
for them in turn: this is the infallible effect of 
ſelf-love; - and from this reciprocal affection a- 
riſing from the notion of quality, naturally re- 
ſult thoſe virtues, which are — preached 

to children, without any effect. | 
I have thought, that the moſt eſſential part in 
the education of children, and which is ſeldom 
regarded in the beſt families, is to make * 
| en · 
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ſenſible of their inability, weakneſs and depen - 
dence, and, as my huſband called it, the heavy 
yoke of that necellity which nature has impoſed 
on our ſpecies ; and that, not only in order to 
ſnew them how much is done to alleviate the 
burden of that yoke, but eſpecially do inſtruct 
them betimes in what rank providence has pla- 
ced them, that they may not preſume too far a- 
bove themſelves, or be ignorant of the rcIpea- 
cal duties of humanity. 6 
Voung people, who from ther 1 bats 
been brought up in eaſe and effeminacy, who 
have been careſſed by every one, indulged in all 
their caprices, and have been uſed to obtain 
eaſily every thing they deſired, enter upon the 
world with many impertinent prejudices; of 
which they are generally cured by frequent mor- 
tiſications, affronts, and chagrin. Now I would 
willingly ſpare my children this fecond kind of 
education, by giving them at firſt a juſt notion 
of things. I had indeed once reſolved to indulge 
my eldeſt fon in every thing he wanted, from a 
13 that the firſt impulſes of nature muſt 
e good and falutary : but I was not long in dif- 
covering, that children, conceiving from ſuch 
treatment that they have a right to- be obeyed, 
depart from a ſtate of nature almoſt as ſoon as 
born; contracting our vices from our example, 
and theirs by our indiſcretion. I faw, that if I 
indulged him in all his humours, they would 
only increaſe by ſuch indulgence ; that it was 
neceſſary to {top at ſome point, and that contra- 
diction would be but the more mortifying, as 
he ſhould be leſs accuſtomed to it : but that it 
might be leſs. painful to him, I began to uſe 
3 him 
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him to it by degrees; and in order to prevent 
his tears and lamentations, I made every denial 
irrecoverable. It is true, I contradict him as 
little as poſſible, and never without due conſider- 
ation. Whatever is given or permitted him, 
is done uf@nditionally, and at the firſt inſtance; 
and in this we are indulgent enough: but he 
never gets any thing by importunity, neither his 
tears nor intreaties being of any effect. Of this 
he is now ſo well convinced, that he makes no 
uſe of them; be goes his way on the firſt word, 
and frets himſelf no more at feeing a box of 
ſweetmeats taken away from him, than at ſeeing 
a bird fly away, which he would be glad to catch, 
there appearing to him the ſame impoſſibility 
of having the one as the other; and ſo far from 
beating the chairs and tables, that he dares not 
lift his hand againſt thoſe who oppoſes him. 
In every thing that diſpleaſes him, he feels the 
weight of neceſſity, the effect of his own weak- 
neſs, but never——excuſe me a moment, ſays 
the, ſeeing T was going to reply; I foreſee your 
objection, and will come to it preſently. 

The great eauſe of the ill humour of children, 
is the care which is taken either to quiet or to 
aggravate them.. 'They will ſometimes cry for 
an hour, for nd other reaſon in the world than 
becauſe they perceive we would not have them. 
So long as we take notice of their crying, ſo 

ig have they a reaſon for continuing to cry; 
but they will ſoon give over of themſelves, when 
they ſee no notice is taken of them: for, old or 
young, nobody loves to throw away his trouble. 
This is exaCtly the caſe with my eldeſt boy, who 
Was once the malt peeviſh little bawler, * 
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the whole houſe with his cries 3 whereas now 

ou can hardly hear there is a child in the houſe. 
He cries, indeed, when he is in pain; but then 
it is the voice of nature, which ſhould never be 
reſtrained ; and he is again huſhed as ſoon as 
ever the pain is over, For this Raſon I pay 
great attention to his tears, as I am certain he 
never ſheds them for nothing: and hence I have 
gained the advantage of being certain when he 
is in pain, and when not; when he is well, and 
when ſick; an advantage which is loſt with 
thoſe who cry out of mere humour, and only in 
order to be appeaſed. I muſt confeſs, however, 
that this management is not to be expected from 
nurſes and governeſſes: for, as nothing is more 
tireſome than to hear a child cry, and as theſe 
good women think of nothing but the time pre- 
ſent, they do not forſee, that by quieting it to- 
day, it will ery the more to-morrow. But what 
is ſtill worſe, this indulgence produces an obſti- 
nacy which is of more conſequence as the child 

rows up. The very cauſe that makes it a 
33 at three years of age, will make it ſtub- 
born and refractory at twelve, quarrelſome at 


twenty, imperious at thirty, and inſupportable 


all its life. ; 

I come now to your objection, added the, ſmile- 
ing. In every indulgence granted to. children,, 
they can. eaſily ſee our defire to pleaſe them; and 


therefore they ſhould be taught to ſuppoſe we- 


have reaſon for refuſing or complying with their 
requeſts. This is another advantage gained by 


making uſe of authority, rather than perſuaſion, 


on every neceſſary occaſion. For, as it is im- 
poſſible they can always be blind to our motives, 
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it is natural for them to imagine that we have 
fome reaſon for contradicting them of which 
they are ignorant. On the contrary, when we 
have-once ſubmitted to their judgment, they will 
pretend to Judge of every thing; and thus be- 
come cunning, deceitful, fruitful. in ſhifts and 
chicanery, endeavouring to ſilence thoſe who 
are weak enough to argue with them: for, 
when one is obliged to give them an account of 
things above their comprehenſion, they attribute 
the moſt prudent conduct to caprice, becauſe 
they are incapable of underſtanding it. In a 
word, the only way to render children docile 
and capable of reafoning, is not to reaſon with 
them at all ; but to convince them, that it 1s a- 
bove their childiſh capacities; for they will al- 
ways ſuppoſe the argument in their favour, un- 
Teſs you can give them good cauſe to think o- 
therwiſe. They know very well that we are 
unwilling to diſpleaſe them, when they are cer- 
tain of our affection; and children are ſeldom 
miſtaken in this particular: therefore, if I deny 
any thing to my children, I never reaſon with 
them; I never tell them why I do fo or ſo; but 
I endeavour, as much as poſſible, that they ſhould 
find it out; and that even after the affair is 
over. By theſe means they are accuſtomed to 
think that I never deny them any thing without 
a ſufficient reaſon, though they cannot always 

perceive it. oh | 
On the ſame principle it is, that I never ſuffer 
my children to join in the converſation of grown 
perſons, or fooliſhly imagine themſelves upon 
an equality with them becauſe they are permit- 
ted to prattle. I would have them give a _ 
and 
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and modeſt anſwer, when they are ſpoken to; 
but never to ſpeak of their own head, or aſk im- 
pertinent queſtions of perſons ſo much older than 
themſelves, to whom they ought to ſhew more 
reſpect. EF: q 

Theſe, interrupted I, are very rigid rules, 
for ſo indulgent a mother as Julia. Pythagoras 
himſelf was not more ſevere with his diſciples. 
You are not only afraid to treat them like men, 
but ſeem to be fearful leſt they ſhould too ſoon 
ceaſe to be children. By what means can they 
acquire knowledge more certain and agreeably, 
than by aſking queſtions of thoſe who know bet- 
ter than themſelves? What would the Pariſian 
ladies think of your maxims, whoſe children are 
never thought to prattle too much or too long; 


they judge of their future underſtanding, by the 


nonſenſe and impertinence they utter when 
young ? 'That may not be amiſs, Mr Wolmar 
will tell me, in a country where: the merit of 
the people lies in chattering, and where a man 
has no buſineſs to think if he can but talk. But 
I cannot underſtand how Julia, who is ſo defi- 
rous of making the lives of her children happy, 
can reconcile that happineſs with ſo much re- 
ſtraint z nor amidſt ſo much configement, what 
becomes of the liberty with which ſhe pretends 
to indulge them. | [nth G3 1170 
„ What! (ſays ſhe, with impatience,) do we 


reſtrain their liberty, by preventing them from 


treſpaſſing on ours? And cannot they be hap- 
py, truly, without a whole company's ſitting ſi- 
lent to admire their puerilities ? To preyent the 
growth of their vanity is a furer means to effect 
their happineſs ; for the vanity of ag 
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the ſource of their greateſt misfortunes, and there 
is no perſon ſo great or ſo admired, whoſe va- 
nity has not given him much more pain than 
pleaſure *. Mort}: £84 inter 
What can a child think of himſelf, when he 
ſees a circle of ſenſible people liſtening to, ad- 
miring, and waiting impatiently for, his wit, 
and breaking out in raptures at every imperti- 
nent expreſſion ? Such falſe applauſe is enough 
to turn the bead of a grown perſon; judge then 
what effect it muſt have upon that of a child. 
It is with the prattle of children, as with the 
predictions in the Almanac. It would be ſtrange, 
i amidſt ſuch a number of idle words, chance 
did not now and then jumble ſome of them into 
ſenſe. Imagine the effect which ſuch flattering 
exclamations muſt have dn a fimple mother, al- 
ready too much; flattered by her own heart. 
Think not, however, that: I am proof againſt 
this: error, becauſe I expoſe it. No, I ſee the 
fault, and yet am guilty of it. But, if I ſome- 
times admire the repartees of my ſon, I do it at 
leaſt in ſecret. He will not learn to become a 
vain prater, by hearing me applaud bim; nor 
will flatterers have the pleaſure, in making me 
repeat them, ee e. at my weakneſs. 
I remember one day, having company, I went 
out to give ſome neceſſary orders, and on my 
return found ſour or five great blockheads buſy 
at play with my boy; they came immediately to 
tell me, with great rapture, the many pretty 
. "TFH £21 YH things 
lt there ever was à man upon earth made happy by his 
vanity, it is paſt a doubt that he was a fool, 
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things he had been ſaying to them, and with 
which they ſeemed quite charmed. Gentlemen, 
ſaid I, coldly, I doubt not but you know how 
to make puppets ſay. very fine things, but I hope 
my children will one day be mine, when they 
will be able to act and talk of themſelves; I 
ſhall then be always glad to hear what they have 
faid and done well. Seeing this manner of 
paying their court did not take, they ſince play 
with my children, but not as with Punchinello; 
and to ſay the truth, they are evidently better, 
ſince they have been leſs admired. ©  - 

With regard to their aſking queſtions, I do 
not forbid it. indiſeri minately. I am the firſt to 
deſire them to aſk ſoftly, of their father or me, 
what they want to know. But I do not permit 
them to break in upon a ſerious converſation, to 


trouble every body with the firſt piece of imper- 


tinence that comes into their heads. The art of 
aſking queſtions is not quite ſo eaſy as may be 
imagined. It is rather that of a maſter than of 
a ſcholar, The wife know and inquire, ſays the 
Indian proverb, but the ignorant know not even 
what to inquire after. For want of ſuch pre- 


vious inſtruction, children, when at liberty to 


aſk queſtions as they pleaſe, never aſk any but 


ſuch as are frivolous and anſwer no purpoſe, or 


ſuch difficult ones whoſe ſolution is beyond their 
comprehenſion. Thus, generally ſpeaking, 
they learn more by the * —— which are aſk- 
ed of them, than from thoſe which they aſk of 

others. | | 
But if this method of permitting them to ai 
queſtions, were as uſeful as it is pretended to 
be, is not the firſt and moſt important ſcience 
to 
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to them, that of being modeſt and diſcreet ? and 


is there any other that ſhould be preferred to this? 
Of what uſe. then is an unlimited freedom of 


ſpeech to children, before the age at which it is 
proper for them to ſpeak; or the right of im- 


pertinently obliging perſons to anſwer their child- 


iſh queſtions? Theſe little chattering queriſts aſk 
queſtions, not ſo much for the ſake, of inſtruc- 
tion, as to engage one's notice. 'This indul- 
gence, therefore, is not ſo much.the way to in- 
ſtruct them, as to render them conceited and 
vain; an inconvenience much greater, in my 
opinion, than the advantage they gain by it: for 


ignorance will by degrees diminiſh, but vanity 
will always increaſe. | 


The worſt conſequence that can ariſe from too 


long a reſerve, will be, that my fon when he 


comes to. years of diſcretion, will be leſs fluent in 
ſpeech, and may want that volubility of tongue, 
and multiplicity of words, which he might o- 


therwiſe have acquired: but when we conſider 


how much the cuſtom of paſling away life in idle 
prattle impoveriſhes the underſtanding, this hap- 
py ſterility of words appears rather an advantage 
than otherwiſe. Shall the organ of truth, the 
moſt worthy organ of man, the only one whoſe 
uſe diſtinguiſhes him from the brutes, ſhall this 


be proſtituted to no better purpoſes than thoſe, 


which are anſwered as well by the inarticulate 
ſounds of other animals? He degrades himſelf 
even below them, when he ſpeaks and ſays no- 
thing; a man ſhould preſerve his dignity, as 
ſuch, even in his lighteſt amuſements. If it be 
thought polite to ſtun the company with idle 
prate, I think it a much greater inſtance of true 

| po- 
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politeneſs to let others ſpeak before us; to pay 


a greater deference to what is ſaid, than to what 
we lay ourſelves; and to let them ſee we reſpect 
them too much, to think they can be entertain- 
ed by our nonſenſe. The good opinion of the 
world, that which makes us courted and careſſed 
by others, is not obtained ſo much by diſplaying 
our own talents, as by giving others an oppor- 
tunity of diſplaying theirs, and by placing our 
own modeſty as a toil to their vanity. You need 
not be afraid that a man of ſenſe, who is ſilent 
only from reſerve and diſcretion, ſhould ever be 
taken for a fool. It is impofſible in any country 
whatever, that a man ſhould be characteriſed b 
what he has not ſaid, or that he ſhould be de- 
ſpiſed for being filent. On the contrary, it may 
be generally obſerved, that people of tew words 
impoſe filence on others, who pay an extraordi- 
nary attention to what they ſay, which gives 
them every advantage of converſation. It is ſo 
difficult for the moſt ſenſible man to retain his 
preſence of mind during the hurry of a long diſ- 
courſe, ſo ſeldom that ſomething does not e- 
ſcape him which he afterwards repents of, that 
it is no wonder if he ſometimes chuſes to ſup- 
preſs what is pertinent, to avoid the riſque of 
talking nonſenſe. | 

But there is a wide difference between fix 
years of age and twenty: my fon will not be al- 
ways a child, and in proportion as his under- 
ſtanding ripens, his father defigns it ſhall be 
exerciſed. As to my part, my taſk does not ex- 
tend ſo far. I may nurſe children, but I have 
not the preſumption to think of mak.ng them 
men. I hope, ſays the, looking at her huſband, 
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this will be the employment of more able heads. 
I am a woman and a mother, and know my 
place and my duty; hence, I ſay again, it is 
not my duty to educate my ſons, but to pre- 
pare them for being educated. 

In this I do no more than purſue the ſyſtem of 
Mr Wolmar, in every particular ; which, the 
farther I proceed, the more reaſon I find to 
pronounce excellent and juſt. Obſerve my 
children, particularly the eldeſt; have you ever 
ſeen children more happy, more chearful, or leſs 
troubleſome? You ſee them jump and laugh and 
run about all day, without incommoding any one. 
What pleaſure, what independence, is their age 
capable of, which they do not enjoy, or which 
they abuſe ? They are under as little reſtraint 
in my preſence, as when I am abſent. On the 
contrary, they ſeem always at more liberty under 
the eye of their mother, than elſewhere; and, 
though I am the author of all the ſeverity they 
undergo, they find me always more indulgent 
than any body elſe: for I cannot ſupport the 
thought of their not loving me better than any 
other perſon in the world. 

The only rules impoſed on them in our com- 
pany, are thoſe of liberty itſelf, viz. they muſt 
lay the company under no greater reſtraint than 
they themſelves are under; they muſt not cry 
louder than we talk; and as they are not obliged 
to concern themſelves with us, they are not to 
expect we ſhould concern ourſelves with them. 
Now, if ever they treſpaſs againſt ſuch equi- 
table rules as theſe, all their puniſhment is, to be 
3 away; and I make this a pu- 


niſhment, by contriving to render every other 
place 
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place diſagreeable to them. Setting this re- 
ſtriction aſide, they are, in a manner, quite un- 
reſtrained; we never oblige them to learn any 
thing; never tire them with fruitleſs correc- 
tions; never reprimand them with trifles ; the 
only leſſons which are given them being thoſe of 
practice. Every perſon in the houſe, having my 
directions, is ſo diſcreet and careful in this bu- 
ſineſs, that they leave me nothing to with for: 
and, if any defect ſhould ariſe, my own aſſiduity 
would eafily repair it. 

Yeſterday, for example, the eldeſt boy, ha- 
ving taken a drum from his brother, ſet him a- 
crying. Fanny ſaid nothing to him, at the 
time; but about an hour after, when ſhe ſaw him 
in the height of his amuſement, ſhe in her turn 
took it from him, which ſet him a- crying alſo. 
Upon this ſhe ſaid to him, “ You took it juſt 
now,. by force, from your brother, and now I 
take it from you; what have you to complain 
of? am not I ſtronger than you?” She then be- 
gan to beat the drum, as if ſhe took pleaſure in 
it. So far all went well, till ſome time after, 
ſhe was going to give the drum to the younger, 
but I prevented her, as this was not acting na- 
turally, and might create envy between the bro- 
thers. In loſing the drum, the youngeſt ſub- 
mitted to the hard law of neceſſity ; the elder, 
in having it taken from him, was ſenſible of his 
injuſtice: both knew their own weakneſs, and 
were in a moment reconciled.“ | 

A plan ſo new, and ſo contrary to received 
opinions, at firſt ſurpriſed me. By dint of ex- 
planation, however, they at length repreſented 


it in fo admirable a light, that I was made ſen- 
P 2 ſible, 
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fible, that the path of nature is the beſt. The 


only inconvenience I find in this method, and 
which appeared to me very great, was to neglect 
the only taculty which children poſſeſs in perfec- 
tion, and which is only debilitated by their 
growing into years. Methinks, according to 
their own ſyſtem of education, that the weaker 
the underſtanding, the more one ought to exer- 
ciſe and ſtrengthen the memory, which is then 
ſo proper to be exerciſed. It is that, ſaid J, 
which ought to ſupply the place of reaſon. The 
mind becomes heavy and dull by inaction. The 
feed takes no root in a foil badly pepared; and 
it is a ſtrange manner of preparing children to 
become reaſonable, by beginning to make them 
ſtupid. How! ſtupid ! cried Mrs Wolmar im- 
mediately. Do you confound two qualities ſo 
different, and almoſt contrary, as memory and 
judgment *? As if an ill-digeſted and uncon- 
nected lumber of things, in a weak head, did 
not do more harm than good to the underſtand- 
ing. I confeſs, that, ot all the faculties of the 
human mind, the memory is the firſt which o- 
pens itſelt, and is the moſt convenient to be cul- 
tivated in children : but which, in your opinion, 
ſhould be preferred, that which is moſt eaſy tor 
them to learn, or that which is moſt important 
for them to know ? | | | 
Conſider the uſe which is generally made of 
this . aptitude, the eternal conſtraint to which 
they ale ſubject in order to diſplay their memo- 


ry 5 
lere appears to be ſome little miſtake. Nothing is fo 


_ uſeful to the judgment as memory: it is true, however, that 
it is not the remembrance of words. 
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ry; and then compare its utility to what they 
are made to ſuffer. Why ſhould a child be com- 
pelled to ſtudy languages he will never talk, and 
that even before he has learnt his own tongue? 
Why ſhould he be forced inceſſantly to make and 
repeat verſes he does not underſtand, and whoſe 
harmony all lies at the end of his fingers; or, be 
perplexed to death with circles and triangles, of 
which he has no idea; or why burdened with an 
infinity of names of towns, and rivers, which 
he conſtantly miſtakes, and learns a- new every 
day? Is this to cultivate the memory to the im- 
provement of the underſtanding, or is all ſuch 
frivolous acquiſition worth one of thoſe many 
tears it coſts him. | 4 

If all this, however, were merely uſeleſs, I 
ſhould not ſo much complain of it; but is it not 
pernicious to accuſtom a child to be ſatisfied with 
mere words? Muſt not ſuch a heap of crude and 
indigeſted terms and notions be injurious to the 
formation of thoſe primary ideas with which the 
human underſtanding ought firſt to be furniſh- 
ed? And would it not be better to have no me- 
mory at all, than to have it ſtuffed with ſuch a 
heap of literary lumber, to the excluſion of ne- 
ceſſary knowledge? 

If nature has given to the brain of children 
that ſoftneſs of texture, which renders it proper 
to receive every impreſſion, it is not proper for 
us to imprint the names of ſovereigns, dates, 
terms of art, and other words of no meaning to 
them while young, nor of any uſe to them as 
they grow old: but it is our duty to trace out 
betimes all thoſe ideas which are relative to the 
ſtate and condition of humanity, thoſe which 

T4 | relate 
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relate to their duty and happineſs, that they 
may ſerve to conduct them through life in. a 
manner agreeable to their being and faculties, 

The memory of a child may be exerciſed 
without poring over books. Every thing he ſees, 
every thing he hears, catches his attention, and 
is ſtored up in his memory: he keeps a journal 
of the actions and converſation of men, and 
from every ſcene that preſents itſelf, deduces 
fomething to enrich his memory. It is in the 
choice of objects, in the care to ſhew him ſuch 
only as he ought to know, and to hide from him 
thoſe of which he ought to be ignorant, that the 
true art of cultivating the memory conſiſts. 

Think not, however, continued Julia, that 
we entirely negleCt that care on which you think 
ſo much depends. A mother, if ſhe is the leaſt 
vigilant, holds in her hands the reins over the 
paſſions of her children. There are ways and 
means to excite in them a deſire of inſtruction ;. 
and fo far as they are compatible with the free- 
dom of the child, and tend not to ſow in them 
the ſeeds of vice, I readily employ them, with- 
out being chagrined, if they are not attended 
with ſucceſs: for there is always time enough 
for knowledge, but not a moment ſhould be loſt 
in forming the diſpoſition. Mr Wolmar lays, 
indeed, ſo great a ſtreſs on the firſt dawnings of 
reaſon, that he maintains, though his ſon ſhould 
be totally ignorant at twelve years old, he might 
know not a whit the leſs at fifteen ; without con- 
ſidering that nothing is leſs neceflary than for a 
man to be a ſcholar, and nothing more ſo than 
for him to be juſt and prudent. 


You know that our eldeſt ſon reads — 
tole- 
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tolerably well. I will tell you how he became 
fond of it; I had formed a deſign to repeat to 
him, from time to time, ſome fable out of La 
Fontaine; and had already begun, when he aſk- 
ed me one day, ſeriouſly, if ravens could talk? 
I ſaw immediately the difficulty of making him 
ſenſible of the difference between fable and falſe- 
hood; and laying aſide La Fontaine, got off as 
well as I could, being from that moment con- 
vinced that fables were only proper for grown 
perſons, and that fimple truth only ſhould be re- 
peated to children. In the room of La Fontaine, 
therefore, I ſubſtituted a collection of little in- 
tereſting and inſtructive hiſtories, taken moſtly 
from the Bible; and, finding he grew attentive 
to the tales, I compoſed others as entertaining 
as poſſible, and applicable to preſent circumſtan- 
ces. Theſe I wrote out fair, in a fine book or- 
namented with prints, which I kept locked up, 
except at the times of reading. I read alſo but 
ſeldom, and never long at a time, repeating of- 
ten the ſame ſtory, and commenting a little, 
before I paſſed on to another. When | obſerved 
him particularly intent, I pretended to recollect 
ſome orders neceſſary to be given, and left the 
ſtory unfiniſhed juſt in the molt intereſting part, 
laying the. book down negligently, and leaving 
it behind me. I was no ſooner gone than he 
would take it up, and go to his Fanny or ſome— 
body elſe, begging them to read the remainder 
of the tale: but as nobody was at his command, 
and every one had his inſtructions, he was tre- 
quently refuſed. One would give him a flat de- 
nial, another had ſomething elſe ado, a third 
muttered it out very low and badly, and a fourth 

would 
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would leave it in the middle, juſt as I had done 
before. When we ſaw him heartily wearied 
. out with ſo much dependance, ſomebody inti- 
mated to him to learn to read himſelf, and then 
he need not aſk any body, but might turn it o- 
ver at pleaſure. He was greatly delighted with 
the ſcheme, but where thould he find any one 
obliging enough to inſtruct him? This was a 
new difficulty, which we took care, however, 
not to make too great. In ſpite of this precau- 
tion, he was tired out three or four times; but 
of this I took no other notice, than to endea- 
vour to make my. little hiſtories the more amu- 
ſing, which brought him again to the charge 
with ſo much ardour, that though it is not ſix 
months ſince he began to learn, he will be very 
ſoon able of himſelf to read the whole collec- 
tion. a 

It is thus I endeavour to excite his zeal and 
inclination to attain ſuch knowledge as requires 
application and patience : but though he learns 
to read, he gets no ſuch knowledge from books; 
for there is no ſuch in the books he reads, nor 
is the application to it at all proper for children. 
I am defirous alſo of furniſhing their heads with 
ideas, and not with words; for which reaſon I 
never ſet them to get any thing by heart. 

Never? ſaid I, interrupting her; that is ſay- 
ing a great deal. Surely you have taught him 
his prayers and his catechiſm! There you are 
miſtaken, replied the. As to the article of pray- 
ers, I ſay mine every morning and evening, a- 
loud in the nurſery; which is ſufficient ro teach 
them, without obliging them to learn. As to 


their catechiſm, they know not what it is. 
W hat, 
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What, Julia! your children never learn their 
catechiſm ? No, my friend, my children do not 
learn their catechiſm. Indeed! ſaid I, quite 
ſurpriſed, ſo pious a mother II really do not 
comprehend you, Pray what is the reaſon they 
do not learn it? The reaſon is, ſaid ſhe, that I 
would have them ſome time or other believe it: 
I would have them be Chriftians. I underſtand 
you, faid I; you would not have their faith con- 
fiſt in mere words? you would have them be- 
lieve, as well as know, the articles of their re- 
ligion; and you judge very prudently that it 1s 
impoſſible for a man to believe what he does 
not underſtand. You are very difficult, ſaid 
Mr Wolmar, ſmiling z pray, were you a Chri- 
{tian by chance? I endeavour to be one, anſwer- 
ed I, reſolutely. I believe all that I underſtand 
of the Chriſtian religion, and reſpect the reſt, 
without rejecting it. Julia made me a ſign of 
approbation, and we reſumed the former ſubject 
of converſation. 

After explaining herſelf on ſeveral other ſub- 
jects, and convincing me of her active and in- 
defatigable maternal zeal, the concluded by ob- 
ſerving, that her method exactly anſwered the 
two objects the propoſed, namely, the permit- 
ting the natural diſpoſition and character of her 
children to difcover themſelves, and empower- 
ing herſelf to ſtudy and examine it. They lie 
under no manner of reſtraint, continued ſhe, 
and yet cannot abuſe their liberty, Their diſ- 
poſition can neither be depraved nor perverted 
their bodies are left to grow, and their judg- 
ments to ripen at eaſe and leiſure: ſubjection 
debaſes not their minds, nor does flattery excite 

| their 
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their ſelf- love; they think themſelves neither 
powerful men nor inſlaved animals, but chil- 
dren, happy and free. To guard them from 
vices not in their nature, they have, in my opi- 
nion, a better preſervative than lectures, which 
they would not underſtand, or of which they 
would ſoon be tired. This conſiſts in the good 
behaviour of thoſe about them; in the good con- 
verſation they hear, which is ſo natural to them 
all, that they ſtand in no need of inſtruction; it 
conſiſts in the peace and unity of which they are 
witneſſes; in the harmony which is conſtantly 
obſerved, and in the conduct and converſation 
of every one around them. 

Brought up hitherto in natural ſimplicity, 
whence ſhould they derive thoſe vices, of which 
they have never ſeen the example? whence thoſe 
paſſions they have no opportunity to fecl, thoſe 
prejudices which nothing they obſerve can im- 
preſs? You ſee they betray no bad inclination : 
they have adopted no erroneous notions. Their 
ignorance is not opinionated ;. their deſires are 
not obſtinate; their propenſity to evil is pre- 
vented; nature is juſtified; and every thing 
ſerves to convince me, that the faults we accule 
her of, belong not to her, but to ourſelves. 

Thus given up to the indulgence of their own 
inclinations without diſguiſe or alteration, our 
children do not take an external and artificial 
form, but preſerve exactly that ef their original 
character. Thus it is that their character daily 
unfolds itſelf to obſervation, and gives us an op- 
portunity to ſtudy the workings of nature, even 
to her moſt ſecret principles. Sure of never be- 

ing reprimanded or punithed, they are —_—_ 
| 0 
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of lying, or concealing any thing from us; and 
in whatever they ſay, whether before us or a- 
mong themſelves, they diſcover without reſtraint 
whatever lies at the bottom of their hearts. Be- 
ing left at full liberty to prattle all day long to 
each other, they are under no reſtraint before 
me. I never check them, enjoin them to ſi- 
lence, or indeed pretend to take notice of what 
they fay, while they talk ſometimes very blame- 
ably, though I ſeem to know nothing of the mat- 
ter. At the ſame time, however, I liſten to 
them with attention, and keep an exact account 
of all they fay and do; for theſe are the natural 
productions of the ſoil which we are to culti- 
vate. A naughty word in their mouths is a 
plant or feed foreign to the ſoil, ſown by the va- 
grant wind: ſhould I cut it off by a reprimand, 
it would not fail ere long to ſhoot forth again. 
Inſtead of that, therefore, I look carefully to 
find its root, and pluck it up. I am only, ſaid 
ſhe, ſmiling, the fervant of the gardener; I 
only weed the garden, by taking away the vi- 
cious plants; it is for him to cultivate the good 
ones. 

It muſt be acknowledged alfo, that with all 
the pains I may take, I ought to be well ſecond- 
ed to ſucceed, and that ſuch ſucceſs depends on 
2 concurrence of circumitances, which is per- 
haps to be met with nowhere but here. The 
knowledge and diſcretion of a ſenſible father are 
required, to diſtinguiſh and point our, in the 
midſt of eſtabliſhed prejudices, the tiue art of 
governing children from the time of their birth ; 
his patience is required to carry it into execu- 
tion, without ever contradicting his precepts by 

his 
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His practice; it is neceſſary that one's children 
ſhould be happy in their birth, and that nature 
ſhould have made them amiable; it is neceſſar 
to have none but ſenſible and well - diſpoſed ſer- 
vants about one, who will not fail to enter into 
the deſign of their maſter. One brutal or ſer- 
vile domeſtic would be enough to ſpoil all. In 
ſhort, when one thinks how many adventitious 
circumſtances may injure the beſt deſigns, and 
ſpoil the beſt concerted projects, one ought to 
be thankful to Providence tor every thing that 
ſucceeds, and to confeſs .that wiſdom depends 
greatly on good fortune. Say rather, replied], 
that good fortune depends on prudence. Do 
not you ſee that the concurrence of circumſtan- 
ces, on which you felicitate yourſelf, is your 
own doing, and that every one who approaches 
you is, in a manner compelled to reſemble you? 
O ye mothers of families! when you complain 
that your views, your endeavours, are not ſe- 
conded, how little do you know your own 
power! Be but what you ought, and you will 
ſurmount all obſtacles; you will oblige every 
one about you to diſcharge their duty, if you 
but diſcharge yours. Are not your rights thoſe 
of nature? In ſpite of the maxims or practices 
of vice, theſe will be always reſpected by the 
human heart. Do you but aſpire to be women 
and mothers, and the moſt gentle empire on 
earth will be alſo the molt reſpectable. 

In the cloſe of our converſation Julia remark- 
ed, that her taſk was become much eaſier ſince 
the arrival of Harriot. It is certain, ſaid ſhe, I 
ſhould have had leſs trouble if I would have ex- 


Cited a ſpirit of emulation between the brothers. 
But 
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But this ſtep appeared to me too dangerous; I 
choſe, therefore, rather to take more pains, and 
to run leſs riſque. Harriot has made up for this; 
for, being of a.different ſex, their elder, fondly 
beloved by both, and very ſenſible for her age, 
I make a kind of governeſs of her, and with the 
more ſucceſs, as her leſſons are leſs ſuſpected to 
be ſuch. | i 

With regard to herſelf, her education falls 
under my care; but the principles on which I 
proceed are ſo different, as to deſerve particular 
explanation. Thus much at leaſt I can ſay of 
her already, that it will be difficult to improve 
on the talents nature has given her, and that her 
merit is equal to her mother's, if her mother 
could poſſibly have an equal. | 

My Lord, as we now expect you every day 
here, this ſhould be my laſt letter. But I un- 
derſtand the reaſon of your ſtay with the army, 
and tremble for the conſequence. Julia is no 
leſs uneaſy, and deſires you will oftener let her 
hear from you; conjuring you, at the ſame 
time, to think how much you endanger the 
peace of your friends, by expoſing your perſon. 
For my part, I have nothing to fay to you on 
this ſubject. Diſcharge your duty; the advice 
of puſillanimity is as foreign fram my heart as 
from yours. My dear B-—, I know too well, 
that the only cataſtrophe worthy of you, is, to 
loſe your life in the ſervice and for the honour 
of your country; but ought you not to give ſome 
account of your days to him, who has preſerved 
his only for your ſake? 
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LETTER CXL. 
From Lord B=—. 


| appears, by your two laſt letters, that a for- 
mer one is miſhng, apparently the firſt you 
directed to me at the army, and in which you 
accounted for Mrs Wolmar's ſecret uneaſineſs. 
Not having received that letter, I imagine it 
was in the mail of one of our couriers, who was 
taken; you will, therefore, be pleaſed to re- 
communicate its contents. I am at a loſs to 
conjecture what they were, and am uneaſy a- 
bout them. For again, I aſk, if happineſs and 
peace dwell not in Julia's mind, where will they 
find an aſylum on earth. 

You may make her eaſy, as to the dangers 
ſhe imagines we are here expoſed to; we have 
to do with an enemy too expert to ſuffer us to 
purſue him. With a handful of men, he baffles 
our attempts, and deprives us of all opportuni- 
ty to attack him. As we are very ſanguine, 
however, we may probably raiſe difficulties 
which the beſt generals would not he able to 
ſurmount, and at length oblige the French to 
fight us. I foreſee our firſt ſucceſs will coſt us 
dear, and that, the victory we gained at Dettin- 
gen will make us loſe one in Flanders. We make 
head againſt a very able commander. Nor is 
this all; he poſſeſſes the love and confidence of 
his troops, and the French ſoldiers, when they 
have a good opinion of their leader, are invinci- 
ble. On the contrary, they are good for fo lit- 


tle when they are commanded by courtiers they 
| deſpiſe, 
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deſpiſe, that frequently their enemies need only 
to watch the intrigues of the cabinet, and ſeize 
a proper opportunity, to vanquith with certain- 
ty the braveſt people on the continent: this they 
very well know. The duke of Marlborough, 
taking notice of the good look and martial air 
of a — ſoldier, taken priſoner at the battle 
of Blenheim, told him, if the French army had 
been compoſed of fifty thouſand ſuch men as he, 
it would not have been ſo eafily bzaten : Zounds, 
Sir, replied the grenadier, there are men enough 
in it like me, but it wants ſuch a man as you. 
Now ſuch a man at preſent commands the French 
troops, and is on our fide wanting; but we 
have courage, and trouble ourſelves little about 
that. | | 

At all events, however, I intend to ſee their 
operations for the remainder of the compaign, 
and am reſolved not to leave the army till it 
goes into winter-quarters. We ſhall all be gain- 
ers by ſuch a delay, the ſeaſon being too far ad- 
vanced for us to think of croſſing the mountains 
this year. I ſhall ſpend the winter with you, 
and not go to Italy until the beginning of the 
ſpring. Tell M and Mrs Wolmar, I have thus 
changed my deſign, that I may have more time 
to contemplate that affecting picture you ſo pa- 
thetically deſcribe, and that I may have alſo the 
opportunity to ſee Mrs Orbe ſettled with them. 
Continue, my dear friend, to write with your 
uſual punctuality, and you will do me a greater 
Pleaſure than ever: my equipage having been 
taken by the enemy, I have no books; but your 
letters 5 me with amuſement. 
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LETTER cxII. 
To Lord de 


WIr pleaſure does your Lordſhip give me 


in acquainting me with your defign of 
paſſing the winter with us at Clarens | but how 
dearly, you make me pay for it by prolonging 
your {tay at the army! What diſpleaſes me moſt, 
owever, is to perceive that your reſolution of 
making a compaign was fixed before we parted, 
though you mentioned nothing of it to me. I 


ſee, my Lord, your reaſon for keeping it a ſe- 


cret, and cannot be pleaſed with you for it. 
Did you deſpiſe me ſo much as to think me un- 


fit to accompany you? or have you ever known 


me mean enough to be attached to any thing 1 


ſhould prefer to the honour of dying with my 


triend ? But if it was improper for me to follow 


you to the army, you ſhould at leaſt have leſt me 
in London, which would have diſpleaſed me 


leſs than your ſending me hither. 85 

It is plain, by your laſt letter, that one of 
mine is indeed miſſing; the loſs of which muſt 
have rendered the two ſucceeding ones in many 
reſpects obſcure; but the neceſſary explanations 
to make them intelligible, ſhall be ſoon tranſ- 
mitted to you. What is at preſent more parti- 
cularly needful, is to remove your inquietude 
congerning Mrs Wolmar's ſecret uneaſineſs. 

I ſhall not pretend to give you a regular con- 
tinuation of the diſcourſe we had together aſter 
the departure of her huſband. Many things 
have paſſed ſince that time which make me for- 


get 
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get great part of it; and it was reſumed at ſo 
many different times during his abſence, that I 
ſhall content myſelf, to avoid repetition, with 
giving you a ſummary of the whole. 

In the firſt place, then, ſhe informed me, that 
Mr Wolmar, who negle&ed nothing in his 
power to make her happy, was nevertheleſs the 
ſole author of all her diſquietude; and that the 
more fincere their mutual attachment grew, the 
greater was her affliction. Would you think it, 
my Lord? This gentleman fo prudent, ſo rea- 
ſonable, ſo little addicted to any kind of vice, 
ſo little ſubject to the tyranny of human paſhons, 
knows nothing of that faith which gives virtue 
all its merit; and in the innocence of an irre- 
proachable life, feels only at the bottom of his 
heart the dreadful tranquility of the unbeliever. 
The reflection which ariſes from this contraſt, 
m principle and morals, ſerves but to aggravate 
Julia's grief; the would think him even leſs cul- 
pable im difregarding the author of his being, 
. had he more reaſon to dread his anger, or pre- 
ſumption to. brave his power. That the guilty 
thould be led to appeaſe their conſcienees at the 
expence of truth; that the pride of thinking dif- 
ſerently from the vulgar may induee others to- 
embrace error, ſhe can readily conceive z. but, 
continued ſhe, ſighing, how a man ſo virtuous, 
and fo little vain of his underſtanding, ſhould 
be an infidel, ſurpaſſes my conception! 

But before I proceed farther, it will be necef- 
ſary to inform yon of the peculiar character of 
this married couple. You are to conceive them 
as living ſolely for each other, and conſtantly 
taken up with their family; it being neceſſary 

Q3 to 


| 
| 
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to know the ſtrictneſs of the union ſubſiſting be- 


'tween them, to comprehend how their difference 
of ſentiments, in this one article, is capable of 
diſturbing it. Mr Wolmar, educated in the 


cuſtoms of the Greek church, was not one of 
thoſe who could ſupport the abſurdity of ſuch ri- 
diculous worſhip. His underſtanding, ſuperior 
to the fecble yoke impoſed on it, ſoon ſhook it 
off with contempt; rejecting, at the ſame time, 


_ every thing offered to his belief on ſuch doubtful 


authority; thus forced in a manner into impiety, 
he degenerates into atheiſm. 
Having reſided ever ſince in Roman-catholic 


countries, he has never been induced to a bet- 


ter opinion of Chriſtianity, by what he found 
profeſſed there. Their religion, he ſaw, tend- 
ed only to the intereſt of their prieſts; that it 
conſiſted entirely of ridiculous grimaces, and a 
Jargon of words without meaning. He percei- 


ved that men of ſenſe and probity were 'unant- 


moully of his opinion, and that they did not 
ſcruple to ſay ſo; nay, that the clergy themſelves, 
under the roſe, ridiculed in private what they 
inculcated and taught in public; hence he has 
often aſſured me, that, after having taken much 
time and pains in the ſearch, he never met with 
above three prieſts in his life that believed a 
God *. | 

By 


God forbid, that I ſhould give ſanction to aſſertions ſo 
yaſh and ſevere : I inſinuate only, that there are people who 
make ſuch aſſertions; and for whoſe indiſcretion, the conduct 
of the clergy in every country and of all religions, often give 
but too much occaſion. So far am I, however, from intend- 
ing meanly to ſkreen myſelf by this note, that my real opinion 
on this tubjec is; that no true believer can be a perſecutor and 


ap 
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By endeavouring to ſet himſelf to rights in 
theſe matters, he afterwards bewildered himſelf 
in metaphyſical inquiries z and ſeeing only 
doubts and contradictions offer themſelves on 


every ſide, advanced ſo far, that, when he re- 


turned to the doCtrines of Chriſtianity, he came 
too late, and incapable of either belief or con- 
viction, the beſt arguments appeared to him in- 
concluſive. He finiſhed his career, therefore, 
by equally oppoſing all religious tenets what- 
ever; and was converted from atheiſm only to 

become a ſceptic. 4 5 
Such is the huſband which heaven has de- 
ſtined to Julia; to her whoſe true faith and ſin- 
cere piety cannot have eſcaped your obſervation; 
but to know how much her gentle ſoul is natu- 
rally inclined to devotion, requires that long in- 
timacy with her in which her couſin and I have 
lived. It might be faid, no terreſtrial object 
being equal to her tenderneſs, her exceſs of ſen- 
ſibility is obliged to aſcend to its ſource : not 
like a faint Thereſa, whoſe amorous heart only 
changes its object: her's is a heart truly inex- 
hauſtible, which neither love nor friendſhip can 
drain; but whoſe affections are {till raiſed to 
the only Being, worthy her ardent love *. Her 
love to God does not detach her from his crea- 
tures; 


an enemy to toleration. If I were a magiſtrate, and the law 
inflicted death on atheiſts, I would begin to put it in execu- 
tion, by burning the firſt man that ſhould come to accuſe and 
proſecute another. 7 

* How! Will the Deity take up with only the refuſe of his 
creatures? Not ſo; all the love the human heart can poſſeſs 
for created beings is ſo little, that when they think it is replete, 
it is yet vacant ; an infinite object only can poſſeſs it entirely. 
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tures ; it gives her neither ſeverity nor ſpleen, 
But all her affections, proceeding from the ſame 
cauſe, and tempering each other, become more 
fweet and attracting; ſhe would, I believe, be 
Teſs devout, if her love toward her huſband, her 
children, her covfin, and me, were lefs than 
it is. i 
What is very ſingular alſo is, that ſhe knows 
but little of her own heart; and even complains 
that ſhe finds in herſelf, a ſoul barren of ten- 
derneſs and incapable of love to the ſublimeſt 
object. Do what you will, ſhe often ſays, 
the heart is affected only by the interpoſition of 
the ſenſes, or the affiſtance of the rmagination , 
and how ſhalt we ſee or imagine the immenſity 
of the Supreme Being“? When I would raiſe 
myſelf up to the Deity, I know no longer where 
F am; pereeiving no relation between us, I 
know not how to reach him, I neither ſee nor 
feel any thing, I drop into a kind of annihila- 
tion; and, if I may venture to judge of others 
by myſelf, I ſhould apprehend the eeſtaſics of 
the myſtics are no leſs owing to the fulneſs of 
the heart than the emptineſs of the head.” 

«* What muſt I do then, added ſhe, to get 


rid of theſe deluſions of a wandering mind? 1 
5 ſub- 


* It is certain, the mind muſt be fatigued by the uncqual 
taſk of contemplating the Deity. Such ideas are too ſublime 
for the vulgar, who require a more ſenſible object of devotion, 
Are the Catholics to blame, then, in filling their legends, their 
calendars, and their churches, with little angels, 6 57% and 
handſome ſaints ? The infant Jeſus, in the arms of his modeſt 
and beautiful mother, is one of the moſt affecting, and, at the 
ſame time, the moſt agreeable ſpectacles that Chriſtian den- 
tion can preſent io che view of the faithful. 
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ſubſtitute a leſs refined worſhip, but within the 
reach of my comprehenſion, in the room of 
thoſe ſublime contemplations which furpaſs my 
mental faculties. With regret I debaſe the ma- 
jeſty of the Divinity, and interpoſe perceptible 
objects between the Deity and my feeble ſenſes; 
not being able to contemplate his eſſence, I con- 
template at leaſt his works, and admire his 

oodneſs; but whatever method I take, inſtead 
of that pure love and affection he demands, it 
is only an intereſted gratitude I have to offer 
him.” 

Thus, every thing is productive of ſentiment 
in a ſuſceptible mind; the whole univerſe pre- 
ſenting to Julia nothing but what is a ſubject 
for love and gratitude. On every ſide ſhe ſees 
and adores the benevolent hand of providence; 
her children are pledges committed by it to her 
care; ſhe receives its gifts in the produce of the 
earth; ſhe ſees her table covered by its bounty; 
ſhe ſleeps under its protection; ſhe awakes in 
peace under its care; ſhe is inſtructed by its 
chaſtiſements, is made happy by its favours: all 
the benefits ſhe reaps, all the bleſſings ſhe en- 
Joys, are ſo many different ſubjects for adora- 
tion and praiſe. If the attributes of the Divini- 
ty are beyond her feeble ſight, ſhe ſees in every 
part of the creation, the common Father of 
mankind. To honour thus the ſupreme bene- 
volence, is it not to ſerve as much as poſſible an 
infinite Being ? | 

Imagine, my Lord, what pain it muſt give a 
woman of ſuch a diſpoſition, to ſpend a liſe of 
retirement with a man who, while he forms a 


part of her exiſtence, cannot partake of that 
3 hope 


Bo i 4; or, 


hope which makes her exiſtence dear; not tt 
be able to join him in praiſe and gratitude to the 
'Deity, nor to converſe with him on the bleſſed 
Futurity we have to hope from his goodneſs! to 
ſee him inſenſible, in doing good, to every 
thing which ſhould make virtue agreeable to us; 
and, with the ftrangett abſurdity, thinking like 
an infidel and acting as a Chriſtian. Imagine 
her walking abroad with her hufband; the one 
admiring, in the beautiful verdure of ſpring, or 
golden fruits of autumn, the power and beneti- 
cence of the great Creator of all things; the o- 
ther ſeeing in them nothing but -a fortuitous 
combination of atoms, united only by chance. 
Imagine to yourſelf the fituation of a married 
couple, having a ſincere regard for each other, 
who, for fear of giving offence, dare not indulge 
themſelves in ſuch ſentiments or reflections as 
the objects around them inſpire; but who are 
bound in duty, even from their reciprocal attec- 
tions, to lay themſelves under continual reitraint. 
2 and * walk out together, but 
ſome ſtriking or pictureſque object puts her in 
mind of this difagreeable circumſtance. Alas! 
faid the with great emotion to me one day, this 
beautiful proſpect before us, ſo lively, ſo ani- 
mating in our eyes, is a dead and lifeleſs ſcene 
in thoſe of the unfortunate Wolmar. In all 
that harmony of created beings which nature 
diſplays, in vain do they unite to ſpeak their 
Maker's praiſe: Mr Wolmar perceives only a 
profound and eternal ſilence. 

You who know Julia, who know what de- 
light her communicative mind takes in impert- 
ing its ſentiments; think what ſhe mult _ 

| f 
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ſuch conſtraint, even though it were attend- 
ed with no other inconvenience, than that un- 


ſocial reſerve which is peculiarly diſagreeable 
between two perſons ſo intimately connected. 


But Julia has much greater cauſe of uneaſineſs. 


In vain does ſhe oppoſe thoſe involuntary terrors, 


thoſe dreadful ideas that ruſh upon her mind. 
They return with redoubled force, and diſturb 
every moment of her life. How horrid muſt it 
be for ſuch an affectionate wife to think the ſu- 
preme Being is the avenger of his offended at- 
tributes! to think the happineſs of him on whom 
her own depends muſt end with his life; and 
to behold a reprobate of God in the father of 
her children! All her ſweetneſs of diſpoſition 
can hardly preſerve her from falling into deſpair 
at this horrible idea; her religion only, which 
makes her feel for the infidelity of her huſband, 


yielding her ſtrength to ſupport it. If heaven, 


ſays the ſometimes, refuſes me the converſion of 


this honeſt man, I have but one bleſling to aſk 


which is, that I may die before him. 
Such, my Lord, is the too juſt cauſe of Julia's 
chagrin; ſuch is the ſecret affliction which preys 


on her mind, and is aggravated by the care ſhe 


takes to conceal it. Atheiſm, which ſtalks a- 
broad undiſguiſed among the Papiſts, is obliged 
to hide its head in every country, where reaſon, 
giving a fanCtion to religion, deprives infidels 
of all excuſe. Its principals are naturally de- 
ſtructive; and, though they find partizans a- 
mong the rich and great, who promote them, 
they are held in the utmoſt horror by an oppreſ- 
{ed and miſerable people; who, ſeeing their ty- 
rants thus freed from the only curb to reſtrain 

their 
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their inſolence, comfort themſelves with the 
hope of another life, their only conſolation in 
this. Mrs Wolmar, foreſeeing the ill conſe- 
quences of her huſband's ſcepticiſm, and being 
deſirous to preſerve her children from the bad 
effects of ſo dangerous an example, prevailed on 
him to keep his principles a ſecret; to which the 
found no great trouble to perſuade a man who, 
though honeſt and ſincere, is yet diſcreet, un- 
affected, without vanity, and far from withing 
to deprive others of a bleſſing which he himſelf 
cannot enjoy. In conſequence of this, he keeps 
his tenets to himſelf; he goes to church with: 
us; conforms himſelf to cuſtom ; and without 
making a verbal confeſhon of what he does not 
believe, avoids giving ſcandal, and pays all that 
reſpect to the eſtablithed religion of the country 
which the ſtate has a right to demand of its Ci- 
tizens. 

They have been married now almoſt eight 
| uns during which time Mrs Orbe only has 

en in the ſecret; nor probably would ſhe of 
herſelf ever have difcovered it. Such care in- 
deed is taken to ſave appearances, and with ſo 
little affectation, that, after having ſpent fix 
weeks together in the greateſt intimacy, I had 
not the leaſt ſuſpicion; and ſhould perhaps ne- 
ver have known Mr Wolmar's ſentiments on re- 
ligious matters, if Julia herſelf had not in 
me of them. 

Several motives determined her to that con- 
fidence: In the firſt place, a too great reſerve 
would have been incompatible with the friend- 
ſhip that ſubliſts between us. Again, it would 


be only aggravating her uncalineſs at her _ 
co 
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60ſt, to deny herſelf the conſolation of ſharing 
it with a friend. She was, beſides, unwilling 
that my preſence ſhould be long an obſtacle to 
the converſation they frequently held together 
on a ſubject ſhe had ſo much at heart. In thort, 
knowing you intended ſoon to join us here, ſhe 
was defirous, with the conſent of her huſband, 
that you ſhould be previouſly made acquainted 
with his ſentiments; as ſhe hopes to find from 
your prudence and abilities, a ſupplement to our 
hitherto fruitleſs efforts, worthy of your cha- 
racter. | 

The opportunity ſhe laid hold of to place this 
confidence in me, made me ſuſpect alſo another 
reaſon, which, however, ſhe herſelf never infi- 
nuated. Her huſband had juſt left us; we lived 
formerly together; our hearts had been ena- 
moured of each other; they {till remembered 
their former tranſports; had they now forgot 
themſelves but for a moment, we had been 
plunged into guilt and infamy. I ſaw plainly 
ſhe was fearful of our private converſations, and 
ſought to prevent the conſequences ſhe fearcd ; 
and I was myſelf too well convinced, by the re- 
membrance of what happened at Meillerie, that 
they who confide leaſt in themſelves are the ſa- 
felt to be truſted, 

Under theſe groundleſs apprehenfions, which 
her natural timidity inſpired, ſhe conceived ſhe 
could take no better precaution than always to 
have a witneſs to our converſation, whoſe pre- 
ſence could not fail of being reſpected; and to 
call in, as a third perſon, the awtul and upright 
Judge, who ſearches the heart, and 1s privy to 


the moſt ſecret actions of men. Thus, com- 
VorL. III. 1 R mit- 
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mitting herſelf to the immediate protection of 
the Divinity, I found the Deity always between 
us. What criminal defire could ever aſſail ſuch 
a ſafeguard? my heart grew refined by her zeal, 
and I partook of her virtue. | 

Theſe grave topics of diſcourſe took up almoſt 


all our private conferences in the abſence of her 


huſband; and fince his return, we have reſumed 
them frequently in his preſence. He attends 
to our converſation, as if he was not at all con- 
cerned ; and, without defpifing our endeavours, 
ſometimes adviſes us in our method of argu- 
ment. It is this which makes me deſpair of 
ſucceſs ; for had he leſs ſincerity, one might at- 
tack that vicious faculty of the mind that nou- 
riſhes his infidelity z but, if we are to convince 
him by dint of reaſoning, where ſhall we find 
information that has eſcaped his knowledye, or 
arguments that have eluded his fagacity ? For 
my part, when I have undertaken to diſpute 
with him, I have found that all mine had been 
before exhauſted to no purpoſe by Julia ; and 
that my reaſoning fell far ſhort of that pathetic 
eloquence which, dictated by the heart, flowed 
in perſuaſive accents from her tongue. I fear, 
my Lord, we ſhall never make a convert ol th:; 
man. He is too frigid, not immoral ; his 
aſſions are not to be moved; ſenſibility, that 
innate proof of the truth of religion, is wanting; 
and the want of this alone 1s enough to invali- 
date all others. 
Notwithſtanding Julia's care to diſguiſe her 
uneaſineſs from him, he knows and partakes of 
it; his diſcernment will not permit him to be 


impoſed on. His own chagrin therefore, on ac- 
count 
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count of her's, is but too apparent. Hence 
he has been tempted ſeveral times to affect a 
change of ſentiments; and, for the ſake of Ju- 
lia's peace, to adopt tenets he could not in fact 
believe: but his ſoul was above the meanneſs 
of hypocriſy. This diſſimulation, inſtead of 
impoſing on Julia, would only have afforded a 
new cauſe of forrow. That fincerity, that frank- 
neſs, that union of hearts, which now comſort 
them under their afflictions, would then have 
no more ſubſiſted between them. Was it by 
making himſelf leſs worthy her eſteem that he 
could hope to calm her fears? No, inſtead 
therefore of deceiving her, he tells her plainly 
his thoughts; but this he does in a manner ſo 
ſimple and unaffected, fo little diſdainful of re- 
ceived opinions, ſo unlike that ironical con- 
temptuous behaviour of pretended free-thinkers, 
that ſuch melancholy confeſhons are extremely 
afflicting. As ſhe cannot, however, inſpire her 
huſband with that faith and hope with which 
the herſelf is animated, ſhe ſtudies with the more 
aſſiduity to indulge him in all thoſe tranſient 
pleaſures to which his happineſs is confined. 
Alas ! ſays ſhe weeping, if the poor unfortunate 
has his heaven in this life, let us make it, at 
leaſt, as agreeable to him as poſſible * | 

That vail of ſorrow, which this difference in 
opinion throws over their union, gives a farther 


R 2 proof 


How much more natural is this humane ſentiment, than 
the horrid zeal of perſecutors, always employed in tormenting 
the unbeliever, as if, to damn him in this liſe, they themſelves 
were the fortrunners of the devils ? I ſhall ever continue to 
3 it, A perſecutor of others cannot be a true believer 

imſelf. 
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proof of the irreſiſtable aſcendant of Julia, in the 
conſolation with which that affliction is temper- 
ed, and which perhaps no other perſon in the 
world would be able to apply. All their alter- 
cations, all their diſputes, on this important 
point, ſo far from giving riſe to ill- nature, con- 
tempt, or anger, generally end in ſome affec- 
ting ſcene which the more endears them to each 
other. 

Our converſation falling yeſterday upon the 
fame ſubject, as it frequently does when we 
three are by ourſelves, we were led into a diſ— 
pute concerning the origin of evil; in which I 
endeavoured to prove, that no abſolute or gene- 
ral evil exiſted in the ſyſtem of nature; but that 
even particular and relative evils were much leſs 
in reality, than in appearance; and that, on the 
whole, they were more than recompenſed by 
our particular and relative good. As an example 
of this, I appealed to Mr Wolmai himſelf, and, 
penetiated with a ſenſe of the happineſs of his 
ſituation, I deſcribed it ſo juſtly, and in ſuch a- 
greeable colours, that he ſeemed himſelf affected 
with the defcription. Such,“ fays he, inter- 
rupting me, are the deluſive arguments of Ju- 
* lia: the always ſubſtitutes ſentiment in the 
* place of reaſon, and argues ſo affectingly, 
© that I cannot help embracing her at every re- 
* ply: Was it not her philoſophical preceptor,' 
added he, ſmiling, * that taught her this man- 
© ner of reaſoning ” Two months before, this 
picce of pleaſantry would have cruelly diſcon- 
certed me; but my firſt embarraſſment was now 
over, and I joined in the laugh: nor did 1 

tho 
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tho? ſhe bluſhed a little, appear any more embar- 
raſſed than myſelf. 

We continued the diſpute. Wolmar, not 
contending about the quantity of evil, contented 
himſelf with obſerving, that, whether little or 
much, evil ſtill exiſted ; and thence inferred the 
want either of power, wiſdom, or goodneſs, in 
the firſt cauſe. I, on my part, ſtrove to deduce 
the origin of phyſical evil from the properties of 
matter, and of moral evil from the free = nay; 
of man. I advanced, that nothing was impoſ- 
fible to the Deity, except the creation of ſub- 
ſtances as perfect and exempt from evil as him- 
ſelf. We were in the heat of our diſpute when 
I perceived Julia had left us. Can you gueſs 
* whither ſhe is gone ?” ſaid her huſband, ſeeing 
me look around for her. I ſuppole, ſaid I, to 
give ſome orders in her fan:ily.” No, re- 
© plied he, ſhe would not have left us at this 
© time for that. Buſineſs of that kind is, I know 
© not how, tranſacted without my ever ſeeing 
© her interfere.” Then ſhe is gone to the nur- 
© ſery? © No; her children are not more at 
© her heart than my converſion” *© Well 
then, ſaid I, I know not what ſhe is gone a- 
bout; but I am well aſſured ſhe is employed 
© in ſome uſeful concern.” * Still leſs, ſaid he 
© coldly; come, come along; you ſhall ſee if I 
gueſs right.” | 

He then ſtepr ſoftly along the room, and I 
followed him in the ſame manner : when, com- 
ing to the door of Julia's cloſet, and finding it 
ſhut, he threw it ſuddenly open. Oh! my Lord! 
what a ſight did this preſent us! Julia on her 
knees, her hands lifted up to heaven, and her 

R 3 face 
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face bathed in tears! ſhe roſe up precipitately, 
wiping her eyes, hiding her face, and trying to 
eſcape us: never did I ſee ſo affecting a confu- 
fion. Her huſband did not give her time to get 
1 but ran to her in a kind of tranſport; 
Ah, my dear! (ſaid he embracing her,) even 
the fervency of your prayers betrays the weak- 
neſs of your cauſe : what prevents their efficacy? 
if your deſires were heard, they would preſent- 
ly be granted.” © I doubt not, (ſaid ſhe,) with 
a devout confidence, but they will be granted; 
how ſoon or late, I leave to heaven. Could 1 
obtain it, at the expence of my life, I ſhould lay 
it down with pleaſure, and think the laſt the beſt 
employed of all my days.” 

Come, my Lord, leave thoſe ſcenes of deſtruc- 
tion you are now engaged in, and act a nobler 
part. Can a philoſopher prefer the honour of 
deſtroying mankind, to the virtue of endeavour- 
ing to ſave them *? 


LETTER CxXIII. 
To Lord B—. 


WW HT ! a journey to Paris, after being ab- 
ſent from us a whole campaign ? Have 
you then, my Lord, entirely forgot Clarens, and 


its inhabitants? Are we leſs dear to you than 
| Lord 


* There is here a long letter wanting, from Lord P——40 
Julia. It is mentioned in the ſequel; but, for particular rea- 
20ns, I was obliged to ſuppreſs it, 
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Lord H ? or are you more neceſſary to that 
friend, than to thoſe who expect you here? You 
oblige us to oppoſe our wiſhes to yours, and 
make me in particular lament that I have not 
intereſt enough at the court of France to prevent 
your obtaining the paſſports you wait for. But, 
no matter; go, viſit your worthy countryman. 
Inffpite of you both, we will be revenged of you 
for the preference given him; for, whatever 
pleaſure you may enjoy in his company, I know 
that, when you come to be with us, you will re- 
gret the time you ſtaid away. 

On receiving your letter, I at firſt ſuſpected 
* were charged with ſome ſecret commiſſion. 

peace were in view, where could be found a 
more worthy mediator ?—But when do kings 
put their confidence in men of worth? Dare 
they liſten to truth? Do they know how to re- 
ſpect true merit? No, no, my dear Lord B——, 
you are not made for a miniſter of ſtate; and I 
think too well of you to imagine, if you had not 
been born a peer, you would ever have riſen to 
that dignity. 

Come, my friend, you will be better at Cla- 
rens than at court. What an agreeable winter 
ſhall we paſs together, if the hope of ſeeing you 
here does not deceive me! Our happineſs is 
every day preparing, by the arrival of one or 0- 
ther of thoſe privileged minds, who are ſo dear 
to each other, ſo worthy of each other's eſteem, 
and who ſeem only to wait for you to be able to 
live without all the reſt of the world. On hear- 
ing what a lucky accident brought hither the 
baron's adverſary, you foreſaw the conſequences 
of that rencounter; it has really fallen out as 

you 
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you foretold. That old litigant, though almoſt 
as obſtinate and inflexible as his opponent, could 
not reſiſt the aſcendant we got over him. Aſter 
ſeeing and converſing with Julia, he began to 
be aſhamed of contending with her father; and 
he ſet out for Bern in ſo favourable a diſpoſition, 
that we hear an accommodation is far advanced, 
and from the Baron's laſt letter expect his return 
home in a few days. | 

This you will already have been told by Mr 
Wolmar: but probably you do not yet know 
that Mrs Orbe, having ſettled her affairs, ar- 
riv:d here on "Thurſday laſt, and reſides entirely 
at the houſe of her friend. As I knew beſore- 
hand the day of her arrival, I ſet out to meet 
her, unknown to Mrs Wolmar, whom the had 
a mind to ſurpriſe : we met on this fide Lutri, 
and returned together. 

She is now mere ſprightly and agreeable than 
ever; but unequal, abſent, giving little atten- 
tion to any thing, and ſeldom replying ; talking 
by fits and ſtarts ; in a word, given up entirely 
to that reſtlefineſs which is natural to us, when 
juſt on the point of obtaining what we have long 
ardently deſired. One would have thought, e- 
very minute, that ſhe was afraid of being obli- 
ged to return. Her journey, tho' fo long de- 
ferred, was undertaken fo precipitately, that it 
almoſt turned the heads of both miſtreſs and do- 
meſtics. A whimſical diſorder appeared through- 
out the whole of her little baggage. If her wo- 
man imagined, as ſhe did every now and then, 
that ſhe had left ſomething behind, Clara as con- 
ſtantly aſſured her ſhe had put it into the ſeat of 
ſhe pleaſes. She has, belides great good ſenſe, 


an 
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the coach; where, upon further inquiry, it was 
not to be found. - 

Being unwilling that Julia ſhould hear the 
rattling of her coach, ſhie got out in the avenue 
before we came to the gate, ſkipped acroſs the 
court-yard like a ſylph, and ran up-ſtairs with 
ſo much precipitation that ſhe was obliged to 
ſtop and take breath on the firſt Janding-place, 
before ſhe could get up the next flight. Mr 
Wolmer came out to meet her, but ſhe was in 
too much hurry to ſpeak to him. On opening 
the door of Julia's apartment, I ſaw her fitting 
near the window, with the little Harriot on her 
knee. Clara had prepared for her a fine com- 
pliment, in her way, a compound of affection 
and pleaſantry; but, on fetting her foot over 
the threthold, compliment and pleaſantry were 
all forgotten; the flew forward to embrace her 
friend with a tranſport impoſhble to be deſcri- 
bed, crying out, Ah! my dear, dear couſin! 
Harriot, ſeeing her mother, fled to meet her, 
and crying out Mama, Mama, ran with fo much 
force againſt her, that the poor child fell back- 
wards on the floor. The effect of the ſudden - 
appearance of Clara, the fall of Harriot, the joy, 
the apprehenſions, that ſeized upon Julia at that 
inſtant, made her give a violent ſhriek, and faine 
away. Clara was going to lit up the child 
when ſhe ſaw her friend turn pale, which made 
her hefitate whom to aſſiſt; till ſeeing me take 
up Harriot, ſhe flew to the relief of Julia; but, 
in endeavouring to recover her, funk down 
likewiſe in the ſame ſtate. 

Harriot, ſeeing them both without motion, 
made ſuch loud lamentations as ſoon brought 

the 
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the little Frenchwoman into the room; the one 
clung about her mother, the other ran to her 
miſtreſs. For my part, I was ſo ſtruck, that 1 
ſtalked about the roo:n without knowing what! 
did, venting broken exclamations, and making 
involuntary motions to no purpoſe. Wolmar 
himſelf, the unſuſceptible Wolmar, ſeemed af- 
fected. But where is the heart of iron whom 
ſuch a ſcene of ſenſibility would not affect? 
Where is the unfortunate mortal from whom 
ſuch a ſcene of tenderneſs would not have ex- 
torted tears? Inſtead of running to Julia, this 
fortunate huſband threw himſelf on a ſettee, to 
enjoy the delightful ſcene. * Be not afraid, 

(ſays he, ſeeing our uneaſineſs.) In theſe ac- 

cidents nature only is exhauſted for a moment, 

to recover itſelf with new vigour; they are 

never dangerous. Let me prevail on you not 

to interrupt the pleaſure I take in this tranſ- 

porting ſight, but partake it with me. How 

raviſhingly delightful muſt it be to you ? I ne- 

ver taſted any thing like it, and am yet the 
unhappieſt perſon preſent.” 

By this firſt ſcene, my Lord, at the moment 
of their meeting, you may judge the conſe- 
quences of the reunion of theſe charming friends. 
It has excited throughout the whole houſe a 
ſound of gladneſs, a tumultuous joy, that has 
not yet ſubſided. Julia was in ſuch an agitation 
as I never ſaw her in before; it was impollible 
for her to think of any thing all that day, but to 
gaze on her new viſitor, and load her with freſh 
careſſes. Nobody even thought of the ſaloon ot 
Apollo; there was no occaſion tor 2 
it when every place gave equal pleaſure, We 

Were 
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were hardly, even the next day, compoſed 
enough to think of making an entertainment on 
the occaſion. Had it not been for Wolmar, e- 
very thing would have gone wrong. In the 
mean time, every one was dreſſed in the beſt 
manner. No other care was admitted, than what 
tended to amuſement. 'The entertainment was 
not grand, but extremely joyous ; throughout 
the whole there reigned a pleaſing contuſion 
and diſorder, which were its greateſt embelliſh- 
ment. 

The morning was ſpent in putting Mrs Orbe 
in poſſeſſion of her employment of intendant or 
houſekeeper, and ſhe betrayed the fame eager- 
neſs to enter in her office, as a child does after 
a new play-thing; at which we were highly di- 
verted. In entering the ſaloon at dinner, both 
coulins were agreeably ſurpriſed to fee on every 
fide, their names in cypher, artificially tormed 
with flowers. Julia gueſſed in an inſtant to 
whom ſhe was obliged for that piece of ingenui- 
ty, and embraced me in a tranſport of joy. Cla- 
ra, contrary to former cuſtom, heſitated to fol- 
low her example; till Wolmar reprimanding 
her, ſhe bluſhed, and embraced me. Her ſwect 
confuſion, which I obſerved but too plainly, had 
an effect on me which I cannot deſcribe; but I 
could not feel myſelf in her arms without emo- 
dion. 

In the aſternoon a fine collation was ſet out 
in the gyneceum, or women's apartment; where 
for once Mr Wolmar and I were admitted, and 
were entertained agreeably. In the evening all 
the houſe, now increaſed by three perſons, afiem- 
bled to dance. Clara ſeemed ornamented by-the 

hands 
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hands of the Graces, never having appeared to 
ſo much advantage as on that day. She danced, 
ſhe chatted, the laughed, the gave orders, ſhe 
was capable of every thing. Having proteſted 
ſhe would tire me out, ſhe danced down five or 
ſix country-dances in a breath; and then re- 
proached me for ſooting it with the gravity of a 
philoſopher. - I, on the other hand, told her ſhe 
danced like a fairy; that ſhe was full as miſchie- 
vous, and that ſhe would not let me reſt night 
nor day. You ſhall fee to the contrary, ſays 
ſhe, here is that will ſet you to ſleep preſently ; 
with that the ſtarted up, and led down another 
dance. | | | 
She was really indefatigable : but it was 0- 
therwiſe with Julia: ſhe could hardly ſupport 
herſelf: her knees trembled, as ſhe danced; ſhe 
was too much affected to be chearful. One 
might obſerve a tear of joy every now and then 
trickle from her eyes. She regarded her couſin 
with a kind of delicious tranſport ;z took a plea- 
ſure in conceiving herſelf the gueſt for whom 
the entertainment was made, and looked fondly 
upon Clara as the miſtreſs of the houſe who en- 
tertained her. | 
After ſupper, I played off the fire-works I 
had brought from China, which had a pretty ef— 
fect. We ſat up great part of the night. At 
length it became time to break up: Mrs Orbe 
was tired, or had danced enough to be ſo, and 
Julia was deſirous ſhe ſhould not fit up too late. 
At length we became inſenſibly tranquil, and 
good order took place. Clara, giddy and in- 
conſiderate as ſhe ſeems, knows how to check 


her ſallies, and put on an air of authority, when 
| ſhe 
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an exquiſite diſcernment, the penetration of 
Wolmar, and the goodneſs of Julia; and tho 
extremely liberal, has a good deal of diſcretion 
in her generoſity: for, though left ſo young a 
widow, and charged with the care of a daugh- 
ter, the fortunes of both increaſe in her hands; 
ſo that there is no reaſon to apprehend the houſe 
will, under her direction, be leſs prudently go- 
verned than before. In the mean time, Julia 
bas the ſatisfaction of devoting herſelf entirely 
to an occupation more agreeable to her taſte; 
that is, the education of her children: and I 
doubt not but Harriot will profit greatly by one 
of her mothers having relieved the other. I ſay 
her mothers, becauſe by the manner in which 
they both behave to her, it is difficult to diſtinguiſh 
which is really ſo; ſo that ſome ſtrangers, who 
arrived here to-day, are ſtill, or appear to be, 
in doubt about it. In fact, they both call her 
Harrict, or my child, indifferently. She calls 
the one her Mama, and the other her little Ma- 
ma: ſhe has the ſame love for both, and pays 
them equal obedience. If the ladies are atked 
whoſe child it is, each anſwers it is her's; if 
Harriot be queſtioned, ſhe fays that ſhe has two 
mothers; ſo that it is no wonder people are puz- 
zled. The molt difcerning, however, think her 
the child of Julia; Harriot, whoſe tather was of 
a fair complexion, being fair like her, and ſome- 
thing reſembling her in features. A greater 
maternal tenderneſs appears allo in the foft re- 

ards of Julia, than in the ſprightlier looks of 

lara. The child puts on alſo a more reſpect- 
ful air, and is more referved in her behaviour, 
before the former. She places herſelf involun- 

Vor. III. 8 tarily 
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tarily oftener.on the ſide of Julia, becauſe ſhe 
moſt frequently talks to her. It muſt be own- 
ed, all appearances are in fayour of our little 
mama; and I obſerve the deception is ſo agree- 
able to the two couſins, that it may be ſome- 
times perhaps intended. | 

In a fortnight, my Lord, nothing will be 
wanting here but your preſence; and when you 
are arrived, I ſhall have a very bad opinion of 
that man who ſhall be tempted to ranſack the 
world for a virtue, or a pleaſure, which may 
not here be found. | 


* —. —_—_ ae. 


LETTER CXLIII. 
To Lord B-—, 


Have attempted every evening, for theſe 
three days paſt, to write to you; but, thro' 
the fatigue of the day, I become too ſleepy to ef- 
fect my purpole at night, and in the morning I 
am agaia called upon early to my employment. 
A pleaſing tranquillity, more intoxicating than 
wine, takes poſſeſhon of my ſenſes, and I can- 
not without regret bear a moment's avocation 
from the new and agreeable amuſements which 
my preſent ſituation affords. 
Indeed, I cannot conceive that I would be diſ- 
ſatisfied any where in ſuch company; but do 
ou know why Clarens in itſelf is agreeable ? It 
is, that here I find myſelf actually in the coun- 
try, which I could hardly ever ſay before. The 


inhabitants of cities know not how to enjoy the 
country; 
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country; they even know not what it is to be 
therez or, when there, are at a loſs what to do 
with themſelves. They are ignorant of all ru- 
ſtic buſineſs and amuſements they deſpite them 
they ſeem at home as if they were in a foreign 
country, and I am not at all ſurpriſed that they 
are diſpleaſed with it. Among the country peo- 
ple we ſhould live as they do, or not aſſociate 
with them at all. The Pariſians, who imagine 
they go into the country, miſtake the thing; 
they carry Paris along with them. They are 
attended with their fingers, their wits, their au- 
thors, and their paraſites. Cards, muſic, and 
plays, engroſs all their attention; their tables 
are ſpread in the ſame manner as at Paris; they 
ſit down to their meals at the fame hours; are 
ſerved with the ſame diſhes, and in the ſame 
pomp: in a word, they do juſt the ſame things 
in the country as they did in town, where, for 
that reaſon, it had been better they had ſtayed ; 
tor, however opulent they are, or careful to o- 
mit nothing they are accuſtomed to, they always 
find ſomething wanting, and perceive the im- 
pollibility of carrying the town altogether along 
with them. Thus, that variety they are ſo fond 
of, eludes their ſearch; they are acquainted on- 
ly with one manner of living, and are therefore 
in a continual liſtleſſneſs. 

Every rural employment to me affords ſome- 
thing agreeable; nor is there any ſo painful and 
laborious, as to excite our compaſſion for the la- 
bourer. As the object of both public and pri- 
vate utility, agriculture is peculiarly intereſting; 
and, as it was the firft employment of man in 


his ſtate of innocence, it fills the mind with the 
8 2 moſt 
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moſt pleaſing ſenſations, and affects us with the 
agreeable ideas of the golden age. 'The imagi- 
nation cannot help being warmed by the proſ- 
pects of ſeed-time and harveſt: if we look a- 
round us, and ſee the fields covered with hay- 
makers, and with flocks of ſheep, ſcattered at a 
diſtance, one is affected with a pleaſure that riſes 
inſenſibly. Thus ſometimes the voice of nature 
ſoftens our favage hearts, and, though its dic- 
tates are too often fruitleſs, it is ſo agreeable 
that we never hear it without pleaſure: 

It muſt be acknowledged, that the miſery 
which appears on the face of ſome countries, 
where the taxes devour the produce of the earth, 
the eager avarice of a greedy collector, the in- 
flexible rigour of an inhuman maſter, take away 
much of the beauty of the proſpect. To ſee the 
poor jaded cattle ready to expire under the whip; 
to ſee the unhappy peaſants themſelves emacia- 
ted with faſting, clothed in rags, groaning with 
fatigue, and hardly ſecured from the inclemen- 
cies of the weather by their wretched huts; theſe 
are deplorable ſights; and it makes one almoſt 
bluſh to be a man, when one thiaks how the 
very vitals of ſuch poor objects are drained to ſa- 
tisfy their cruel maſters. But what pleaſure is 
it, on the other hand, to ſec the prudent and hu- 
mane proprietors, in milder governments, make 
the cultivation of their lands the inſtrument of 
their benevolence, their recreation, their plea- 
fares! to fee them with open hands diſtribute the 
bounties of Providence | to ſee their ſervants, 
their cattle, and every creature about them, tat- 
ten on the abundance that flows from their barns, 


their cellars and their granaries! to ſee them 
| | ſur- 
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ſurrounded with peace and plenty, and make, 
of the e that enriches them, a perpe- 
tual feaſt! How is it poſſible for one to be inat- 
tentive to the agreeable illuſions which ſuch ob- 
jects create? We forget the age we live in, and 
the vices of our contemporaries, and are tranſ- 
ported in imagination to the patriarchal zra : 
we are defirous to ſet one's own hands to work; 
to join in the ruſtic employment, and par- 
take of its attendant happineſs. Oh! how de- 
lightful were the days of love and innocence, 
when the women were affectionate and modeſt, 
the men ſimple and content? Such were the 
days when a loyer did not regret fourteen years 
of ſervitude to obtain his miſtreſs. Fair daugh- 
ter of Laban ! keeper of thy father's flocks, how 
amiable muſt thou have been ! how irreſiſtable 
thy charms! No, never doth beauty exert its 
power ſo much as when in. the midſt of rural 
ſcenes and ruſtic ſimplicity. Here is the real ſeat 
of its empire; here ſhe ſits on her throne, ſur- 
rounded by the Graces; adorned by whoſe hands, 
the captivates all beholders. Excuſe this rhap- 
ſody, my Lord; I return now to my ſubject. 
The autumnal heats have for this month paſt 
been preparing a favourable vintage, which the 
froſt has already induced us to begin *; the 
parched leaves falling off the vines, and expo- 
ling to view the cluſtered grapes, whoſe juicy 
ripeneſs invites the hands of the gatherers. Vines 
loaded with the ſalutary fruit, which heaven be- 
8 3 ſtows 


Ihe vintage is very late in this country; becauſe the prin- 
ciple crop is of white wines, to which the froſt is of ſervice. 
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ſtows on the-unfortunate to ſolace all their woes; 
the ſound of the caſks,. tubs, and tons, which 
they are hooping on every ſide; the ſongs of the 
gatherers with. which the vintage re-echoes; the 
continual trotting backwards, and forwards of 
thoſe who carry, the grapes to the preſs; the 
harſh din. of the ruſtic inſtruments that animate 
the people to work; the agreeable and affecting 
Picture of a general good humour, which ſeems 
to be extended at that time over the face of the 
whole earth; add to theſe the fog, which the 
ſun exhales in a morning, and draws up like 
the curtain of a theatre, to diſplay ſo delightful a 
ſcene ; all conſpire to give it the air of an enter- 
tainment ; and that an entertainment which is 
the more pleaſing on reflection, that it is the on- 
ly one in which mankind have art enough to join 
utility with delight. | 
Mr Wolmar, who has one of the beſt vine- 
yards in the country, has made all the neceſſary 
preparations for his vintage. His backs, his 
wine-preſs, his cellar, his caſks, are all ready 
for that delicious liquor for which they are de- 
ſigned. Mrs Wolmar herſelf takes charge of 
the crop; the choice of the labourers, and the 
order and diſtribution of the ſeveral parts of the 
work falling to her ſhare. Mrs Orbe takes care 
of all entertainments, and of the payment of 
the day-labourers, agreeable to the police eſta- 
bliſhed here, the laws of which are never bro- 
ken or infringed. As to my part, I am ſet to 
inſpect the preſs, and enforce the directions of 
Julia, who cannot bear the ſteam of the backs; 
and Clara did not fail to recommend me to this 
| employ, 
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employ, as it is ſo well adapted, ſhe ſays, to a 
ann 
Every one having thus an allotted taſk, we are 
all up early in the morning, and are aſſembled 
to go to the vineyard. Mrs Orbe, who never 
thinks herſelf ſufficiently employed, undertakes 
further to obſerve and rate thoſe who are idle; 
in doing which I can ſafely ſay, with reſpeCt to 
me at leaſt, that ſhe acquits herſelf with a ma- 
licious aſſiduity. As to the old baron, while 
we are all employed, he walks out with his gun, 
and comes every now and then to take me from 
my work to go with him a thruſh-ſhooting ; and 
I am. taxed by my companions with being ſe- 
cretly engaged to him; ſo that by degrees I loſe 
my old name of philoſopher, and get that of an 
idler z appellations which in reality are not very 
different. | | 
You ſee, by what I have told you of the ba- 
ron, that we are quite reconciled, and that 
Wolmar has reaſon to be content with his ſe- 
cond experiment *. Shall I hate the father of 
| . ; my 


This will be better underſtood by the following extract of 
a letter from Julia, not inſerted in this collection. This, ſays 
Mr Wolmar, taking me aſide, is the ſecond proof ] intended 
to put him to; if he had not paid great reſpect to your father, 
| ſhould have miſtruſted him. But, ſaid I, how ſhall we re- 
concile that reſpect to the antipathy that ſubſiſts between them? 
It ſubſiſts no longer, replied he. Your father's prejudices have 
done St Prenx all the harm they could ; he has no farther rea- 
ſon to fear them; he is not angry at your father, but pities 
him. The baron, on his fide, is no longer jealous of St Preux; 
he has a good heart; is ſenſible he has injured him, and is for- 
ry for it. | ſee they will do very well together, and will for 
the future ſee each other with pleaſure. From this moment, 
therefore, I ſhall put an entire confidence in him.“ 
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my friend! No, were I his fon, I could not re- 
ſpect him more than I do. In fact, I know not 
any man more ſincere, more open, more gene- 
rous, or more honourable in every reſpect, than 
this old gentleman. But the extravagance of 
his notions and prejudices is odd enough. Since 
he is certain I cannot be united to his family, 
he is extremely civil; and, provided I be not 
his ſon-in-law, he will readily give up ever 
thing, and allow me a ſuperiority to himſelf. 
The only thing I cannot forgive him, is, that 
when we are alone, he will ſometimes rally the 
333 philoſopher on his former lectures. 

is pleaſantry on this bead hurts me, and I am 
always vexed at it; but he turns my reſentment 
into ridicule, and, ſays, * Come 1 055 let us 
go bring down a thruſh or two; we have carri- 
ed this argument far enough.” And then he 
calls out, as we go out of doors: © Here, Clara, 
Clara! provide a good ſupper for your maſter ; 
I am gong to get him an appetite.” Notwith- 
ſtanding his age, alſo, I can aſſure you, he 
bruſhes among the vines with his gun, with as 
much activity as myſelf, and is incomparably a 
better markſman. I have ſome ſatisfaction, 
however, in that he dares not drop a word be- 
fore his daughter, the little ſcholar preſcribing no 
leſs to her father, than to her preceptor.—I re- 
turn to our vintage. 

We have been employed now theſe eight days 
in this agreeable occupation; and yet we have 
hardly done half our work. Beſides the wines 
intended for ſale and for common uſe, which 
are only ſimply though carefully made, our be- 


nevolent fairy makes others of a more W 
2 
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flavour for us drinkers, I myſelf aſſiſting in the 
magical operations. We make wines of all coun- 
tries from the grapes of one vineyard: to make one 
ſort ſne orders the {talks of the bunches to be twiſt- 
ed when the grape is ripe, and lets them dry by 
the heat of the ſun upon the ſtock ; for another, 
ſhe has the grapes-picked and ſtoned before they 
are put into the preſs ;' again, for a third fort, 
ſhe has the red grapes gathered before ſun - riſing, 
and carefully conveyed to the preſs, freſh with 
their bloom, and covered with the morning- 
dew, to make white wine. She makes a ſweet 
wine, by putting into the caſks mit, reduced 
to a ſyrup by . evaporation; a dry wine by 
checking its fermentation; a bitter cordial by 
ſteeping wormwood “; and a muſcadel wine, 
with the help of ſimples. All thoſe different 
wines have their peculiar methods of prepara- 
tion; every one of which is ſimple and whole- 
ſome. And thus an induſtrious axconomy makes 
up for a diverſity of ſoils, and unites twenty cli- 
mates in one. 

You cannot conceive with what aſſiduity, with 
what alacrity, all our buſineſs is done. We 
ing and laugh ali day long, without the leaſt 
interruption to our work. We live altogether 
in the greateſt familiarity z are all treated on a 
footing, and yet no one forgets himſelf. The 
ladies put on none of their fine airs; the coun- 
try women are modeſt ; the men droll, but never 


rude, Thoſe are the moſt careſſed who ſing the 
17 1 beſt 


In Switzerland they drink a great deal of bitter wine; and, 
in general, as the herbs of the Alps have more virtue than the 
plants of other countries, they make great uſe of infuſions. 
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beſt ſongs, tell the beſt ſtories, or hit off the beſt 
joke. Our good underſtanding even gives riſe 
to pleaſant bickerings between us; and our mu- 
tual raillery is exerted only to ſhew how far we 
can bear with good temper each other's ſeverity. 
There is no returning home to play the gentle 
folks : we ſtay all the day long in the vineyard; 
Julia having cauſed a lodge to be built there, whi- 
ther we retreat to warm ourſelves when cold, or 
to ſhelter us when it rains. We dine with the 
peaſants, and at their hour, as well as work 
with them. We eat their ſoup, a little courſe 
indeed, but very good, and ſeaſoned with ex- 
_ cellent herbs. We laugh not at their downright 
behaviour and ruſtic compliments; but, in or- 
der to free them from conſtraint, give unto their 
own ways without affectation. This complai- 
ſance on our ſide, alſo, is not loſt upon them; 
they are ſenſible of it; and, ſeeing that we are ſo 
ready to go out of our way for them, they are 
more willing to go on in their own for us. At 
dinner the children are brought from the houſe, 
and paſs the reſt of the day in the vineyard. 
How rejoiced arethe peaſants to ſee them ! then, 
taking them up in their ſturdy arms, they blefs 
them, and wiſh heaven may prolong their days, 
to reſemble their parents, and make them in 
like manner a bleſſing to their country. When 
I think that the moſt of theſe men have borne 
arms, and underſtand the uſe of the ſword and 
muſket, as well as the management of the hoe 
and pruning-knife, in ſeeing Julia fo loved and 
reſpected by them, and herſelf and children 
received with ſuch affeCting acclamations, I can- 
not help calling to mind the virtuous and illuſ- 

trious 
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trious Agrippina, ſhewing her ſon to the troops 
of Germanicus. Incomparable Julia | who ex- 
erciſes in the ſimplicity of private life, the deſ- 
potic power of wiſdom and beneficence; your 
perſon a dear and ſacred truſt depoſited in the 
hands of your country-men, every one of whom 
would defend and protect you at the hazard of 
his own life; it is yours to live more ſecurely, 
more honourably in the midſt of a whole people, 
who loves you, than monarchs ſurrounded with 
their guards. 

In the evening, we all return home chearfully 
together; the work-people being lodged and 
boarded with us all the time of the vintage; and 
even on Sundays, after the evening ſervice, we 
aſſemble and dance together till ſupper-time, 
On the other days of the week, alſo, we remain 
all together, after we are returned home, ex- 
cept the baron, who, eating no ſupper, goes to 
bed early, and Julia, who with her children ſtays 
with him till his bed-time. Thus, from the 
time we take upon ourſelves the buſineſs of the 
vintage till we quit it, we never once mix the 
city and country-life together. "Theſe Saturna- 
lia are much more agreeable and diſcreet than 
thoſe of the Romans. The contraſt they affect- 
ed was too prepoſterous to improve either the 
maſter or the ſlave; but the peaceful equality 
which prevails here, re-eſtablithes the order of 
nature, is productive of inſtruction to ſome, of 
conſolation to others, and of a friendly connec- 
tion between all *. Our aſſembly- room is an 

old 


* If hence ariſes a kind of equality not leſs agreeable to 
thoſe who deſcend, than to thoſe who are eleyated, does it _ : 
fol- 
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old hall, with a great chimney and a good fire in 
it. On the mantle-piece are lighted up three 
lamps, made by Mr Wolmar's orders, of tin, 
Jul to catch the ſmoak and reflect the light, 
o prevent giving riſe to envy, every thing is 
carefully avoided that might in the «yes of theſe 
poor people appear more coſtly than what they 
meet with at home; no other mark of opulence 
being diſplayed, than the choice of the beſt of 
common things, and a little more profuſion in 
their diſtribution. Supper is ſerved upon two long 
tables; where the pomp and luxury of enter- 
tainments is amply ſupplied by good humour and 
plenty. Every one fits down to table, maſter, 
labourers, and ſervants; every one without di- 
ſtinction gets up to help himſelf, without ex- 
ception or preference; the whole repaſt ending 
in gratitude and feſtivity. - All drink at their 
diſcretion, ſubject to no other rules than thoſe of 
decency and ſobriety. The preſence of ſuperi- 
ors, whom they ſo truly reſpect, keeps the work- 
people within bounds ; yet lays no reſtraint on 
their eaſe and chearfulneſs. And ſhould any 


one happen to forget himſelf and give offence, 
| the 


follow, that all conditions of life are in themſelves almoſt in- 
different, fince people are not always confined to them? Beg- 
gars are unhappy, becauſe they are always beggars; kings are 
miſerable becautc they always kings. People in a middling 
condition are the happieſt, becauſe they ean eaſter vary their 
eireumſtances, to enjoy the pleaſures of thoſe above or thoſe 
below them. They are alſo more intelligent, becauſe they have 
an opportunity of knowing more of the prejudices of mankiad, 
and of comparing them with each other. "This ſeems the prin- 
cipal reaſon why, generally ſpeaking, people of a 3 
ebe life are the woſt happy, and are perſons of the bei 
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the company is not diſturbed by reprimands, but 
the offender gets his diſmiſſion on the morrow. 

Thus do I take advantage of the pleafures of 
the country and of the ſeaſon. I reſume the free- 
dom of living after the manner of the country, 
and to drink pure wine pretty often: but I drink 
none that is not poured out by the hands of one 
or other of the two couſins ; who take upon them 
to meaſure my thirſt by the ſtrength of my head, 
and to manage my reaſon as they think proper; 
nor does any one know better how to manage it, 
or has like them the art to give or take it away 
from me at pleaſure. When the fatigue of the 
day, or the length and feſtivity of the repaſt, add 
to the ſtrength of the liquor, I indulge myſelf 
without reſtraint in the ſallies it inſpires. They 
are no longer ſuch as I need ſuppreſs, even in the 
preſence of the ſagacious Wolmar. Iam no longer 
afraid his penetrating eye ſhould fee into the bot- 
tom of my heart: and, when a tender idea ariſes in 
my memory, one look from Clara diſſipates it, one 
look of Julia makes me bluſh for my weakneſs. 

After ſupper, we fit up an hour or two to 
ſtrip hemp; every one ſinging a ſong in turn, 
Sometimes the women fing all together, or one 
ſings alone, and the reſt join in chorus tothe bur- 
den of the ſong. Moſt of their ſongs are old tales, 
ſet to no very agreeable tunes. There is, not- 
withſtanding, ſomething antique and affecting, 
which on the whole is very pleaſing. The 
words are generally very ſimple, unaffected, and 
often very ſorrowful: they are, nevertheleſs, en- 
tertaining. Clara cannot forbear ſmiling, Julia 
bluſhing, and myſelf from giving a ſigh, when 
the ſame turns and expreſſions are repeated in 


Vol. III. 2 1 theſe 
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theſe ſongs which have heretofore been made uſe 


of between us. On thoſe occaſions, the re- 
membrance of times paſt ruſhes upon my mind: 
I am ſeized with a trembling, an inſupportable 
burden oppreſſes my heart, and leaves ſo deep 
an impreſſion of ſorrow that I can hardly ſhake 
it off, I find, nevertheleſs, in theſe evenings, a 
ſort of pleaſure which I cannot deſcribe, and 
which 1s nevertheleſs very great. 'The union of 
people of different conditions, the ſimplicity of 
their occupation, of eaſe, concord, and tran- 
quillity, the peaceful ſenſation it awakes in the 
ſoul ; theſe altogether have ſomething affecting 
that diſpoſes every one to make choice of the 
moſt intereſting ſongs. 'The concert of female 
voices is alſo not without its charms. For my 
part, I am convinced, that of all kinds of har- 
mony there is none ſo agreeable as ſinging in 
uniſon ; and that we only require a variety of 
concords, becauſe our taſte is depraved. Does 
not harmony in fact exiſt in every ſingle note? 
what then can we add to it, without changing 
the proportion which nature has eſtabliſhed in 
the relation of harmonious ſounds, She has 
done every thing in the beſt manner; but we 
would do better, and ſo ſpoil all. 

There 1s as great an emulation among us a- 
bout the work of the evening, as about that of 
the day: and a piece of roguery I was guilty of 
yeſterday, brought me into a little diſgrace. 
As I am not the moſt expert at hemp-peeling, 
and am ſometimes abſent in thought, I begun to 
be tired with always being pointed at for doing 
the leaſt work. I ſhovelled the ſtalks with my 


feet therefore from my next neighbours, to en- 
large 
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large my own heap; but that inexorable Mrs 
Orbe, perceiving it, made a ſign to Julia, who, 
detecting me in the fact, reprimanded me ſe- 
verely. Come, come, ſays ſhe aloud, I will 
have no injuſtice done here, though in jeſt; it is 
thus people accuſtom themſelves to cheating, and 
prove rogues in good earneſt, and then, what 
is worſe, treat it but as a jeſt. | 

In this manner we pafs our evenings. When 
it is near bed-time, Mrs Wolmar ſtands up, and 
ſays, Come, now let us to our fire-works. On 
which, every one takes up his bundle of hemp- 
ſtalks, the honourable proofs of his labour, 
which are carried in triumph into the middle of 
the court-yard, and there laid as trophies in a 
heap, and ſet on fire. Every one, however, 
has not indifcriminately this honour ; but thoſe 
to whom Julia adjudges it, by giving the torch 
to him or her who has done moſt work that e- 
vening; and when this happens to be herſelf, 
the does it with her own hands, without more 
to do. This ceremony is accompanied with ac- 
clamations and clapping of hands. 'The ſtalks 
*ſoon burn up in a blaze, which aſcends to the 
clouds; a real bonfire, about which we laugh 
and ſing, till it is out. After this, the whole 
company are ferved with liquor, and every one 
drinks to the health of the conqueror, and goes 
to bed, content with a day paſſed in labour, 
chearfulneſs, and innocence, which he would 
willingly begin again on the morrow, the next 
after that, and every morrow to the end of his 


days. 
T 2 LX T. 
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LETTER CXLIV. 
Ta Mr WOLMAR. 
Vor, my dear Wolmar, the fruits of your 


benevolent care. Receive the ſincere acknow- 
ledgments of a heart which you have taken ſo 
much pains to render worthy of being offered to 
your acceptance. Never did any man under- 
take ſo arduous a taſk; never did any one at- 
tempt what you have executed; nor did ever a 
iuſceptible and grateful mind, feel more than 
that with which you have inſpired me. Mine 
had loſt its force, its vigour, its very being; but 
you have reſtored them all: I was dead to vir- 
tue, to happineſs; and owe to you that moral 
life, to which I feel myſelf raiſed. O my be- 
nefactor! my father! in giving myſelf up en- 
tirely to you, I can only offer, as to the Deity, 
the giſts of which wurſelf have been the donor. 
Muſt I confeſs to you my weakneſs and my 
ſears? Hitherto I have always diſtruſted myſelf. 
It is not a week ago that I bluſhed for the weak-* 
neſs of my heart, and thought all our pains had 
been Joſt. That cruel and diſcouraging mo- 
ment, however, thanks to heaven and you, 1s 
paſt, never to return. I do not think myſelf 
cured, only becauſe you tell me ſo, but becauſe 
T feel it: I ſtand no longer in need of your an- 
fwering for me; you bave put me in a ſtate to 
anſwer for myſelf. It was neceſſary for me to 
be abſent from you and Julia, to know what 1 


ſhould be without your ſupport. It is at a di- 
ſtance 
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ſtance from her abode, that I learn not to be a- 
fraid to approach her. 

I write the particulars of our journey to Mrs 
Orbe; and ſhall not repeat them here; I am 
not unwilling you ſhould know my foibles; but 
I have not the courage to tell you of them. My 
dear Wolmar, it is my laſt fault. I feel myſelf 
already fo far from being liable to commit the 
like again, that I cannot think of it without diſ- 
dain; and yet it is ſo little a while ſince, that I 
cannot acknowledge it without ſhame. You 
who can fo readily forgive my errors, will doubt- 
leſs forgive the ſhame which attends my repent- 
ance. 

Nothing is now wanting to complete my hap- 
pineſs. My Lord B-—- has told me all. Shall 
then, my dear friend, be devoted entirely to 

ou? ſhall I educate your children ? ſhall the 
eldeſt of the three be preceptor to the reſt ? 
With what ardour have I not deſired it? Often 
has the pleaſing hope of being thought worthy 
of ſuch employment, redoubled my. afſiduity to 
ſecond your paternal care. How often have I 
not expreſſed my earneſtneſs, in this particular, 
to Julia! with what pleaſure have I not inter- 
preted the diſcourſe of both of you in my fa- 
vour ? But although ſhe was convinced of my 
zeal for your ſervice, and ſeemed to approve af 
its object, ſhe never entered ſo explicitely into 
my deſigns as to encourage me to ſpeak more 
openly. I was ſenſible I ought rather to merit 
that honour than aſk for it. I expected of you 
and her that proof of your confidence and e- 


ſteem. I have not been deceived in my expec- 
1 3 tation; 


- 
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tation; and believe r:2, my dear friends, you 
{hall not be deceived in yours. | 
You know, that, in conſequence of our con- 
verſation on the education of our children, I 
have thrown together upon paper ſome of thoſe 
ſentiments which ſuch converſation furniſhed me 
with, and which you approved. Since my de- 
parture, ſome new reſflections have ſuggeſted 
themſelves on the ſame ſubject: I have reduced 
the whole into a kind of ſyſtem, which, when 
I have properly digeſted, I thall communicate 
to you for your examination. I do not think, 
however, I ſhall be able to make it fit for your 
inſpection till after our arrival at Rome. My 
ſyſtem is a ſupplement to that of Julia; or ra- 
ther, it is nothing more than a connection and 
1]luſtration of her's ; for it conſiſts only in rules 
to prevent the natural diſpoſition from being 
ſpoiled, in ſubjecting it to the laws and cuſtoms 
ol fociety. | 
I have recovered my reaſon by your care: my 
heart is again ſound and at liberty: I ſee my- 
ſelf beloved by all whoſe love I could wiſh to 
poſſeſs : futurity preſents me with an agreeable * 
proſpect. Surely, therefore, my fituation ſhould 
be delightful; but it is decreed, my foul ſhall 
never enjoy tranquillity. As the end of our 
journey approaches, I ſee the criſis of the fate of 
my illuſtrious friend: it is I, if I may fo ſay, 
who ought to decide it. Cannot I at leaſt do 
that once for him which he has ſo often done 
for me? cannot I nobly diſcharge the greateſt 
and moſt important duty of my life? My dear 
Wolmar, I retain all your leſſons in my heart; 
but, to make them uſeful, wby do not I pong 
2110 
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alſo your ſagacity ? Ah, could I but one day ſee 
Lord B happy ! could I, agreeable to your 
projects, ſee us but all aſſembled together never 
to part again! could I entertain a with for any 
thing on earth beſides! Yes, one; the accom- 
pliſhment of which depends not on you, nor me, 
nor on any other perſon in the world ; but on 
him who has a reward in ſtore for the virtues of 
Julia, and keeps a ſecret regiſter of your good 


actions. | 


LEFT TEAK: . 
To Mrs ORBE. 


W Hz are you, my charming couſin ? O 
where 1s the amiable confident of that fee- 
ble heart, which 1s, on ſo many accounts, yours, 
and to which you have ſo often adminiſtered 
conſolation ? come, and let me lay open to you 
the confeſſion of its laſt error. Is it not always 
your province to purify it by confeſſion and par- 
don? is there a fault which it can reproach it- 
ſelf with after it hath confeſſed it to you? No, 
it 1s no longer the ſame; and irs regeneration 19 
owing to you: you have given me a new heart, 
which now offers you its firſt ſervices : but I 
ſhall not think myſelf quite free from that which 
I quit, until I have depoſited it in your hands; 
there, then, O thou who wert witneſs to its firſt 
beatings, receive now its laſt. 
The moment of my life in which I had moſt 
reaſon to be contented with myſelf was that in 
which I left you. Recovered of my errors, I 


looked 
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looked upon that inſtant as the tardy æra of my 
return to my duty. I begun it therefore, by 
paying off part of that immenſe debt I owed to 
friendſhip, in leaving ſo-delightful an abode to 
follow a benefactor, a philoſopher, who pre- 
tending to ſtand in need of my fervices, put the 
ſucceſs of his to the proof. The more ditagree- 
able my departure, the more I piqued myſelf on 
making ſo great a ſacrifice. After having ſpent 
half my lifetime in nouriſhing an unhappy paſ- 
fon, I conſecrated the other half to juſtity it, 
and to render, by my-virtues, a- more worthy 
homage to her, who ſo long received that of my 
heart. I proudly contemplated the firit of my 
days in which I had neither given occaſion for 
my own bluſhes, for yours, for hei's, nor for 
thoſe of any one who was dear to me. 

My Lord B „ being apprchenſive of a ſor- 
rowful parting, was for our ſetting out early, 
without taking a formal leave; but though hard- 
ly any body was ſtirring in the houſe, we could 
Not elude your friendly vigilance. Your door 

half open, and your woman on the watch; your 
coming out to meet us, and our going in and 
finding a table ſet out and tea made ready; all 
theſe circumſtances brought to my mind thoſe 
of former times; and, comparing my preſent 
departure with that which came to my remem- 
brance, I found myſelf fo very differently diſpo- 
| fed to what I was on the ſormer occaſion, that I 
rejoiced to think Lord B—— was a witneſs of 
that difference, and hoped to make him forget 
at Milan the ſhameful ſcene of Befangon. I ne- 
ver found myſelf ſo reſolute before; I prided 
myſelf in difplaying my temper before you; I 
behaved 
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behaved with more fortitude than you had ever 
ſeen in me; and gloried, in parting, to think 1 
had appeared before you ſuch as I was going ever 
afterwards to be. This idea added to my cou- 


rage; I ſupported my ſpirits by your eſteem , 


and perhaps ſhould have left you without weep- 
ing, if a tear, trickling from your eyes, had not 
drawn a ſympathetic drop from mine. 

I left you with a heart fully ſenſible of its ob- 
ligations, and particularly penetrated with ſuch 
as your friendſhip has laid me under; reſolved 
to employ the reſt of my life in deſerving them. 
My Lord B-—; taking me to taſk for my paſt 
follies, laid before me no very agreeable pic- 
ture; and I knew by the juſt ſeverity with which 
he cenſured my foibles, that he was little afraid 
of imitating them. He pretended, nevertheleſs, 
to be apprehenſive of it; and ſpoke to me with 
ſome uneaſineſs of his journey to Rome, and 
the unworthy attachments which, in ſpite of 
himſelf, led him thither : but I ſaw plainly that 
he exaggerated his own dangers, to engage my 


attention the more to him, and draw it oft from 


thoſe to which I was myſelf expoſed. 

Juſt as we got into Villeneuve, one of our 
ſervants, who was but badly mounted, was 
thrown off his horſe, and got a ſmall contuſion 
on his head ; on which his maſter had him bled, 
and determined to ſtay there that night. We 
accordingly dined early, and afterwards took 
horſes and went to Bex, to ſee the ſalt manu- 
factory; where, at my Lord's deſire, who had 
ſome particular reaſon for requeſting it, I took 
a ſketch of the building and works, ſo that we 
did not ceturn to Villeneuve till night. After 

ſupper 
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fupper we chatted a good while over our punch, 
and went to bed pretty late. It was in this con- 
verſation he informed me of the charge intend- 
ed to be committed to my care, and what mea- 
fures had been taken to bring it about. You 
may judge of the effect this piece of information 
bad upon me; a converſation of this nature did 
not incline me to ſleep. It was at length, how- 
ever, time to retire. 

As I entered the chamber appointed for me, 
I immediately recollected it to be the ſame in 
which I had formerly flept, on my journey to 
Sion. The view of it made an impreſſion on 
me, which would be very difficult for me to 
deſcribe. I was ſtruck with ſuch lively ideas of 
what I then was, that I imagined myſelf again 
in the ſame ſituation, tho? ten years of my life 
had pafſed away in the interval, and all my 
troubles had been forgotten. But alas! that re- 
flection was but of a ſhort duration, and the 
next moment oppreſſed me with the weight of 
my former afflictions. How mortifying were the 
recollections that ſucceeded to my firft reverie ! 
what dreadful comparifons fugge ſted themſelves 
to my mind ! Ye pleaſures of early youth, ye 
exquiſite delights of a firſt paſſion, O why, ſaid 
I, doth your remembrance wound a heart alrea- 
dy too much oppreſſed with griefs ? thrice hap- 
py were thole days! days now no more, in which 
I loved and was beloved again; in which I gave 
myſelf up in peaceful innocence, to the tranſ- 
ports of a mutual paſſion; in which I drank its 
intoxicating draughts, and all my faculties were 
loſt in the rapture, the ecſtaſy, the delirium ot 


love. On the rocks of Meillerie, in the midit 
ot 
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of froſt and ſnow, with the frightful precipices 
before my eyes, was there a being in the crea- 
tion ſo happy as I? and yet I then wept ! I then 
thought myſelf unfortunate ! ſorrow even then 
ventured to approach my heart | what therefore 
ſhould I be now, when I have poſſeſſed all that 
my ſoul held here, and loſt it for ever? I de- 
ſerve my misfortune, for having been ſo little 
ſenſible of my happineſs !——did I weep then ? 
—didſt thou weep? unfortunate wretch ! thou 
ſhalt weep no more—thou haſt no right to weep 
Why is ſhe not dead? faid I, in a tranſ- 
port of rage; yes, I ſhould then be leſs unhap- 
py: I could then indulge myſelf in my griefs; 
I ſhould embrace her cold tomb with pleaſure : 
my affliction ſhould be worthy of her : I might 
then ſay, She hears my cries, ſhe fees my tears, 
ſhe is moved by my groans, ſhe approves and 
accepts of my homage.——— TI ſhould then at 
leaſt have cheriſhed the hope of being united to 
her again. But ſhe lives, and is bappy in the 
poſſeſſion of another She lives, and her life 
is my death; her happineſs is my torment z and 
heaven, having taken her from me, deprives me 
even of the mournful pleaſure of regretting her 
loſs She lives, but not for me: ſhe lives for 
my deſpair, who am an hundred times farther 
irom her than if ſhe were no more. 

I went to bed under theſe tormenting reflec- 
tions; they accompanied me in my ſleep, and 
diſturbed it with terrible apprehenfions. The 
moſt poignant afflictions, forrgw, and death, 
compoled my dreams; and all the evils I ever 
felt repreſented themſelves to my imagination in 

a thouſand new .forms, to torment me over a- 
gain. 
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gain. One viſion in particular, and that the 
moſt cruel of all, ſtill purſued me; and though 
the confuſed apparitions of various phantoms ſe- 
veral times appeared and vaniſhed, they all end- 
ed in the following. | 

Methought I ſaw the departed mother of your 
friend on Le; death-bed, and her daughter on 
her knees before her, bathed in tears, kiſſing her 
hands, and receiving her laſt breath. This 
ſcene, which you once deſcribed to me, and 
which will never be effaced from my memory, 
was repreſented in ſtriking colours before me. 
O my dear mother, (ſaid Julia, in accents 
that chilled my very ſoul,) ſhe who is indebt- 
© ed to you for her life, deprives you of yours 
© Alas! take back what you gave me; for with- 
© out you it will be only a life of forrow.” * My 
„ child, (anſwered her languiſhing mother,) 
« God is juſt, and his will muſt be obeyed— 
ce you will be a mother in your turn, and“ 
ſhe could ſay no more. On this, methought 
I went forward, to look upon her; but ſhe was 
vaniſhed, and Julia lay in her place; I ſaw her 
plainly, and perfectly knew her, though her face 
was covered with a vail. I gave a ſhriek, and 
ran to take off the vail z but, methought after 
many attempts to lay hold of it I could not reach 
it, but tormented myſelf with vain endeavours 
to graſp what, though it covered her face, ap- 
peared to be inpalpable. Upon which, me- 
thought ſhe addreſſed me in a faint voice, and 
ſaid, Friend, be compoſed, the awful vail that 
is ſpread over me, is too ſacred to be remo- 
ved.“ At theſe words I ſtruggled, made a new 


effort, and awoke ; when I found myſelf w oy 
s | Ded; 
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bed, harrafſed with fright and fatigue, my face 
covered with big drops of ſweat, and drowned 
in tears. | 

My fears being a little diſhpated, I went to 
ſleep again; again the ſame dream put me into 
the ſame agitations: I awoke again, and went 
to ſleep the third time, when the ſame mourn- 
ful ſcene ſtill preſented itſelf, the ſame appear- 
ance of death, and always the ſame impenetra- 
ble vail, eluding my graſp, and hiding from me 
the dying object which it covered. 

On waking from this laſt dream, my terror 
was ſo great, that I could not overcome it, the” 
quite awake. I threw myſelf out of bed, wich- 
out well knowing what I did, and wandered up 
and down my chamber, like a child in the dark, 
imagining myſelf beſet with phantoms, and ſtill 
fancying in my ears, the ſound of that voice, 
whoſe plaintive notes I never heard without c- 
motion. The dawn of day, beginning to caſt 
ſome light upon the objects in my chamber, 
ſerved only to transform them, agreeable to my 
troubled imagination. My fright increaſed, and 
at length entirely deprived me of reaſon. Ha- 
ving with ſome difliculty found the door, I ran 
out of my room, bolted into that of Lord B 5 
and, drawing open his curtains, threw myſelf 
down upon his bed, almoſt breathleſs, crying 
out, “ She is gone—the is gone—T1 ſhall never 
ſee her more.” His Lordſhip ſtarted out of 
his ſleep, and flew to his ſword, imagining him- 
ſelf attacked by robbers. But he preſently per- 
ceived who it was; and I ſoon after recollec- 
ted myſelf; this being the ſecond time of my 

Vol. III. I .U lite 
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life that I had appeared before him in ſuch con- 
fuſion. 

He made me fit down and compoſe myſelf; 
and as ſoon as. he had learnt the cauſe of my 
fright, endeavoured to turn it into ridicule; 
but, ſeeing me too deeply affected with it, and 
that the impreſſion it had made was not to be 
eaſily effaced, he changed his tone.“ For ſhame, 
(ſays he with an air of ſeverity,) you neither 
« deſerve my friendſhip nor eſteem : had I ta- 
6 ken a quarter of the pains with one of my 
„ footmen which I have done with you, I had 

made a man of him: but you are fit for no- 

thing.“ It is indeed, my Lord, (anſwered J,) 
too true. I had nothing good in me but what 
came from her, whom now I ſhall fee no more; 
and am therefore good for nothing. At this he 
ſmiled, and embraced me. Come, come, ſays 
he, endeavour to compoſe yourſelf; to-morrow 
you will be a reaſonable creature. He then 
changed the converſation, and propoſed to ſet 
out. The horſes were accordingly ordered to 
be put to. In getting into the chaiſe, my Lord 
whiſpered ſomething to the poſtilion, who im- 
mediately drove off. | 

We travelled for ſome time without ſpeaking. 
I was ſo taken up with my laſt night's dream, 
that I heard and ſaw nothing; not even obſcr- 
ving that the lake, which, the day before, was 
on my right hand, was now on my left. The 
rattling of the chaiſe upon the pavement, how- 
ever, at length awoke me out of my lethargy; 
I looked up, and to my great ſurpriſe, found we 
were returned to Clarens. About a furlong from 


the gate, my Lord ordered us to be ſet down ; 
K alle 


— 
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and taking me aſide,“ You fee my deſign, (ſaid 
hez) it has no need of further explanation: go 

« thou viſionary mortal, (continued he, preſ- 
ſing my hand between his,) go and ſee her 

« again. Happy in expoling your follies only 
« to your friends, make haſte, and I will wait 
« for you here; but be ſure you do not return, 
« tiil you have removed that fatal vail which is 
« woven in your brain.” 

What could I fay ? J left him without ma- 
king any anſwer, and, trembling as I advanced, 
ſlowly approached the houfe. What a part, 
ſaid I to myſelf, am I going to act here? how 
dare I ſhew myſelf? what pretext have I for 
this unexpected return? with what face can 1 
plead my ridiculous terrors, and ſupport the 
contemptuous looks of the generous Wolmar ? 
In ſhort, the nearer I drew to the houſe, the 
more childiſh my tears teemed to me, and the 
more contemptivle my extravagant behaviour: 
my mind, however, ſtill miſgave me, and I 
went on, though every ſtep more ſlowly, till 1 
came juſt to the court- yard; when I heard the 
door of the elyſium juſt open and ſhut again. 
dceing nobody come out, I made a tour round 
the aviary, keeping as cloſe to it as poſlible; I 
then liſtened, and could hear you converſing to- 
gether 3 but, though I could not diſtinguiſh a 
word you laid, I thought I perceived ſomething 
in the ſound of your voice ſo languiſhing and 
tender, that I could not hear it without emo 
tion; and in Julia's a ſweet and affeCtionate ac- 
cent, not only ſuch as is uſual to her, but io 
mild and peaceful as to convince me all was well. 
This reſtored me to my ſenſes at once, and 


2 woke 
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woke me in good earneſt from my dream. Iimme- 
diately perceived myſelf ſo altered, that I laugh- 
ed at my ridiculous fears; and while I reflected 
that only a hedge and a few ſhrubs prevented 
me from ſeeing her alive and in good health, 
whom I imagined I ſhould never ſee again, I 
renounced for ever my fearful and chimerical 
apprchenſions; and determined without more 
ado, to return without even ſeeing her. You 
may believe me, Clara, when I proteſt to yuu 
that I not only did not fee her, but went back, 
proud of not having been ſo weak as to puſh 
my credulity to the end, and of having at leaſt 
done fo much credit to myſelf, as not to have it 
faid of a friend of Lord B——'s, that he could 
not get the better of a dream. 

This, my dear couſin, is what I had to tell 
you, and is the laſt confeſhon J have to make, 
The other particulars of our journey are not at 
all intereſling : let it ſuffice, therefore, to aſ- 
ture you, that not only his Lordſhip has been ve- 
ry well ſatisſied with me ſince, but that 1 am 
{ti!} more ſo with myſelf, who am more ſenſible 
of my cure than.he can be. For fear of giving 
him any needleſs diſtruſt, I concealed from him 
my not having actually ſeen you. When he 
aſked me if the vail was drawn aſide, I anſwered 
without heſitation in the affirmative; and we 
| have not mentioned it ſince. Yes, couſin, the 

vail is drawn fide for ever; that vail which has 
ſo long hoodwinked my reaſon. All my unruly 
paſſions are extinguiſhed. I ſee my duty, and 
reſpeCt it. You are both dearer to me than ever, 


but my heart knows no difference between you, 
nor 
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nor feels the leaſt inclination to ſeparate the in- 
ſeparables. 

We arrived the day before yeſterday at Mi- 
lan, and the day after to-morrow we ſhall leave 
it. In about a week we hope to be at Rome, 
and expect to find letters from you on our ar- 
rival. How tedious will ſeem the time before! 
ſhall ſee thoſe two ſurpriſing perſons who have 
fo long troubled the repoſe of the greateſt minds! 
O Julia! O Clara! no woman that is not equal 
to you, is worthy of ſuch a man! 


EET. TER . 
From Mrs OrBE. 


WE all waited with impatience to hear from 

you, ſo that you will eafily gueſs how 
much pleaſure your letters gave our little com- 
munity; but what you will hardly imagine is, 
that they ſhould give me leſs than any other 
perſon in the houſe. They all were pleaſed that 
you had happily paſſed the Alps; for my part, 
i had no pleaſure in reflecting that the Alps 
were between us. 

As to the particulars of your return, we have 
ſaid nothing of them to the baron: beſides, I 
{kipped over ſome of your ſoliloquies, in read- 
ing your letter in company. Mr Wolmar is fo 
ingenuous, as only to laugh at you; but Julia 
could not recollect the laſt moments of her dy- 
ing mother, without ſhedding freſh tears. How- 
ever, this revival of her affliction was all the ef- 


fect your letter had on her. 
33 With 
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With reſpect to myſelf, I will confeſs to you, 
my dear preceptor, that I am no longer ſurpri- 
ſed to ſee you in continual aſtoniſhment at your- 
felf; always eommitting ſome new folly, and 
always repenting of it : you have long paſſed 
your: life in ſelf-reproach over-night, and in 
ſelf- applauſe in the morning. 

I will freely declare to you, alſo, that the 
great effort of your courage, in turning back 
when ſo near us, juſt as wiſe as you came, does 
not appear to me ſo extraordinary as it may to 
you. I think L can diſcover more vanity in it, 
than prudence ; and, I believe, upon the whole, 
I ſhould have liked a little leſs fortitude with 
more diſcretion. From ſuch a manner of run- 
ning away, may not one aſk, to what purpoſe 
you came? You were aſhamed to ſhew your- 
ſelf; and it is of your being afraid to ſhew your- 
ſelf that you ought in fact to be aſhamed; as 
if the pleaſure of ſeeing your friends were not 
an ample recompenſe for the pretty chagrin their 
raillery might give you. Ought you not to have 
thought yourſelf happy in the opportunity of di- 
verting us with your bewildered looks? As 1 
could not laugh. at you then, however, I will 
hugh at you now; though I loſe half the plea- 
fure in not ſeeing your confuſion. 

Unhappily there is ſomething worſe than all 
this; which is, that I have caught your fears, 
without having your means of diſpelling them. 
That dream of yours has ſomething in it ſo hor- 
rible, that Jam at. once terrified and afflicted 
With it, in ſpite of all I can do. In reading 
your letter, Jam apt to blame your agitation 3 
after J have read it, I blame your ſecurity. It 

h | 15 
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is impoſſible to ſee a ſufficient reaſon for your be- 
ing ſo much affected, and at the ſame time for 
your becoming tranquil. It is very ftrange, 
that your fearful apprehenſions ſhould prevail 
till the very moment in which you might have 
been ſatisfied, and that you ſhould ſtop there. 
Another ſtep, a motion, a word, had done the 
buſineſs. You were alarmed without reaſon, 
and compoſed again without cauſe: but you 
have infected me with a terror which you no 
longer feel; and it appears, that if you have gi- 
ven an inſtance once in your life of your forti- 
tude, it has been at my expence. Since the re- 
ceipt of your fatal letter, my heart is conſtantly 
oppreſſed. I cannot approach Julia, without 
trembling at the thoughts of loſing her. I think 
every now and then I ſee a deadly paleneſs over- 
ſpread her countenance; and this morning, as I 
embraced her, tears burſt involuntarily from me, 
and poured down my cheeks. O, that vail! 
that vail! 'There is ſomething ſo prophetic 
in it, that it troubles me every time I think of 
it. No, I cannot forgive you for not removing 
it, when you had it in your power; and fear I 
ſhall never have a moment's peace of mind till 
1 ſee you again in company with her. You 
muſt own, that, after having talked ſo long of 
philoſophy, you have here given a very unſea- 
ſonable proot of yours. Ah! dream again, and 
come and fee your friends; it were better for 
you to do this and be a viſonary mortal, than 
to run away from them and be a philoſopher. 

It appears by a letter of Lord B 's ta 
Mr Wolmar, that he thinks ſeriouſly of. coming 
to ſettle with us. As ſoon as he is determined, 

and 
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and his heart has made its choice, may you both 
return ſtedfaſt and happy! This is the conſtant 
prayer of our little community, and above all 
that of your friend, 

CLARA ORBE. 


P. S. If you really heard nothing of our conver- 
fation in the elyſium, it is perhaps ſo much 
rhe better for you; for you know me to be 
vigilant enough to ſce ſome people without 
their ſeeing me, and ſevere enough to morti- 


fy liſteners. 


LETTER CXLVIL 


From Mr W OLMAR. 


As I write to Lord B „and explain my- 
ſelf ſo ſully with reſpect to you, I have 
hardly any thing more to ſay at preſent than to 
refer you to his letter. Yours would perhaps 
require of me a return of civilities; but theſe ! 
had rather make in actions than in words. To 
make you one of my family, to treat you as my 
brother, my friend; to make her you loved your 
fiſter; to put into your hands a paternal autho- 
rity over my children; to inveſt you with my 
privileges, after having robbed you of yours; 
theſe arc the compliments I have to make you. 
If, on your part, you juſtify my conduct, it will 
be ſufficient praiſe. 1 have endeavoured to ho- 


nour you with my eſteem; it is yours to honour 


me by your merit, Let no other encomiums 
paſs between us. 
90 
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So far am I from being ſurpriſed at ſceing you 
affected with a dream, that I fee no very good 
reaſon for your reproaching yourſelf tor being 
ſo. One dream more or leſs ſeems to be of no 
importance in ſuch ſyſtematica] gentlemen as 
yourſelf, whoſe very principles are fo viſionary. 
But what I reproach you for, is leſs the effect of 
your dream, than the ſpecies of it; and that for 
a reaſon very different, perhaps, from what you 
may imagine. A certain tyrant once condemn- 
ed a man to death for dreaming that he had 
ſtabbed him. Recollect the reaſon he gave for 
that ſentence, and make the application. What! 
you are going to determine the fate of your 
friend, and you are thinking of your old a- 
mours! Had it not been for the converſation of 
the preceding evening, 1 ſhould never forgive 
you that dream. Think in the day-time of 
what you are going to do at Rome, and you will 
dream leſs at night of what is doing at Vevay. 

The little French-woman is ſick, which keeps 
Mrs Wolmar ſo conſtantly employed that ſhe has 
not time to write to you. . however, 
will willingly take upon themſelves that agree- 
able taſk. Happy youth! to whoſe happinets 
erery thing conſpires! the rewards of virtue all 
await your merit. As to that of my good-will, 
trouble no one with it; it is from you only I 
expect the recompenſe. 
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F. 
To Mr WOLMAR. 


THis letter muſt be kept to ourſelves. Let 
| the 
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the errors of the beſt of men be for ever buried 
in profound ſecrecy. In what a dangerous taſk 
have I engaged! O my wiſe and generous friend! 
why do I not retain your counſel in my memory, 
as I do your benevolence at my heart! never did 
I before ſtand in more need of your prudence, 
nor did ever the apprehenſions of falling ſhort of 
it fo much embarraſs the little I have. Ah! 
what 1s- become of your paternal advice, your 
inſtruction, your knowledge? what will be— 
come of me without you? Yes, in this criti- 
cal moment, I would give up every flattering 
proſpect in lite to have you here but for one week. 

I have been deceived in all my conjectures : 
I have as yer done nothing but blunder. I was 
aſraid only of the marchionefs. After having 
ſeen her, and been ſhuck with admiration at 
her beauty and addreſs, I applied myſelf, with 
all ray might, to wean the atfections of her no- 
ble lover trom ſo attracting an object. Charm- 
ed with the thoughts of bringing him over to 
the fide where I thought there was no danger, I 
haunched out in the praiſe of Laura, and ſpoke 
of her with the eſteem and admiration with 
which ſhe had inſpired me: in weakening his 
ſtronger attachment for her rival, I hoped, by 
degrees, entirely to deſtroy both. 

He readily gave into my deſign z and exceed- 
ing even the bounds of complaifance, perhaps 
to punith my imnortunities, by alarming me on 
the other fide, he affected a much greater warmth 
of paſſion for Laura than he really felt. But 
what ſhall J fay to him now? ?. the ardour of bis 
paſſion remains without any aifectation. His 


heart, exhauſted by fo many trials, was leſt 
in 
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in a ſtate of weakneſs, of which ſhe has taken 
the advantage. It would be difficult indeed for 
any man long to affect a paſſion for her which 
he did not feel. In fact, it is impoſſible to look 
upon this lovely unfortunate, without being 
ſtruck by her air and figure; a certain caſt of 
languor and depreſſion, which conſtantly {ſhades 
her charming teatures, in damping the vivacity 
of her looks, renders them but the more affec- 
ting; even as the ſun darts its rays through the 
palling clouds, fo her ches caſt the more pier- 
cing looks through the clouds of grief that ob- 
ſcure their luſtre. Her very dejection has all 
the grace of modeſty; in ſceing, one pities her; 
in hearing, one reſpects her. In ſhort, I can 
avow, in juſtification of my friend, that I know 
only two men in the world, who could fee and 
converſe with her without danger. 

Oh Wolmar! he is loſt to reaſon. I ſee, and 
feel it; I own it to you with bitternels of heart. 
] tremble to think how far his extravagant paſ- 
ton may make him forget himſelf and his du- 
ty. Itremble leſt that intrepid love of virtue, 
which makes him deſpiſe the opinion of the 
world, ſhould hurry him into the other ex— 
treme, and lead him to treſpaſs even the ſacred 
laws of decorum and decency. Shall my Lord 
B— contract ſuch a marriage ? can you think 
it under the eye of his friend too! who fees, 
who ſuffers it Land who lies under infinite 
obligations to kim !—No, his hand, ere it be 
thus abuſed, ſhall rip open my 1 and tear 
my heart out. 

But what ſhall I do? how ſhall I behave my- 
ſelf ? you know his impetuoſity of temper. Ar- 

gument 
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gument will avail nothing ; and his diſcourſe of 
late, has only increaſed my apprehenſions for 
him. At firſt, I affected not to underſtand 
him, and reaſoned indirectly in general maxims; 
he, in turn, affected not to underſtand me. If 
I endeavoured to touch him a little more to the 
quick, he anſwers ſententiouſly, and imagines 
he has refuted me. If I reply and enforce my 
argument, he flies into a paſſion, and talks in a 
manner ſo untriendly, that a real friend knows 
not how to anſwer him. You may believe, that, 
on this occaſion, I am neither timid nor baſh- 
ful; when we are doing our duty, we are too 
apt to be proud and tenacious; but pride has 
nothing to do here; it is neceſſary I ſhould ſuc- 
ceed; and unfuccelsful attempts will only pre- 
judiſe better means. I hardly dare enter with 
him into any argument; tor i every day expe- 
rience the truth of what you told me, that he is 
a better reaſoner than I, and that the way to 
win him to my party is not to irritate him by 
diſpute. 

Beſides, he looks a little cold upon me at 
preſent. Appearances would make one apt to 
think he is uncaſy at my importunity. How this 
weakneſs debaſes a man in ſo many reſpects ſu- 
perior to the reſt of mankind ! the great, the 
ſublime Lord B—;, ſtands in awe of his friend, 
his creature, his pupil! It even ſeems, by ſome 
words he has let fall concerning the choice of his 
_ reſidence if he does not marry, that he has a 
mind to try my fidelity by oppoſing it to my 
intereſt, He well knows I ought not, neither 
can I leave him. O Wolmar, ; will indeed do 


my duty, and follow my benefactor. It 1 we 
| ale 
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baſe and mean, what ſhould I gain by my per- 
fidy ? Julia and her generous huſband would 
not truſt the education of their children to a be- 
trayer of his friend. 

You have often told me, that the inferior 
paſſions are not eaſily turned from their purſuit; 
but that the ſuperior ones may be armed againſt 
themſclves. I imagined, I might be able to 
make uſe of that maxim in the preſent caſe. In 
fact, the motives of compaſſion, of a contempt 
for the prejudices of the world, of habit, of e- 
very thing that determines my Lord B—— on 
this occaſion, are of that inferior nature, and 
elude all my attacks: whereas true love is inſe- 
parable from generoſity, and by that one always 
has ſome hold of him. I have attempted that 
indirect method, and deſpair not of ſucceſs. It 
may ſeem cruel ; and, to ſay truth, I have not 
done it without ſome repugnance. Nevertheleſs, 
all circumſtances conſidered, I conceive I am 
doing ſervice even to Laura herſelf. What 
would the do in the rank to which the might be 
raiſed by marriage, but expoſe her former igno- 
miny ? but, how great may ſhe not be in re- 
maining what ſhe is! if I know any thing of 
that extraordinary young lady, ſhe is better form- 
ed to enjoy the ſacrifice ſhe has made, than the 
rank ſhe ought to reſuſe. 

It this reſource fails me, there remains one 
more in the magiſtracy, on account of their 
difference of religion; but this method ſhall 
not be taken, till I am reduced to the laſt ex- 
tremity, and have tried every other in vain. 
Whatever may happen, I ſhall ſpare nothing 
to prevent ſo unworthy and diſgraceful an al- 
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liance. Believe me, my honoured Wolmar, I 
ſhall be tenacious of your eſteem to the lateſt 
hour of my life; and whatever my Lord may 
write to you, whatever you may have ſaid, de- 
pend on it, coſt what it will, while this heart 
beats within my breaſt, Lauretta Piſana ſhall not 
be lady B—. 

If you approve of my meafures, this letter 
needs no anſwer; if you think me in any wife 
miſtaken, favour me with your inſtructions. 
But be expeditious, for there is not a moment to 
loſe. I ſhall have my letter directed by a ſtrange 
hand: do the fame by your anſwer. After ha- 
ving read what I have written, pleaſe to burn my 
letter, and be ſilent as to its contents. This is 
the firſt and the only ſecret I ever deſired you to 
conceal from my two couſins: and if I had dared 
to confide more in my own judgment, you 
yourſelf ſhould have remained 1gnorant of the 
Affair 


LETTER CXLIX. 
Mrs WoLMAR fo Mrs OR RE. 


T H E courier from Italy ſeemed only to wait 


your departure, for his own arrival ; as it 
| to 


For the better underſtanding this and Letter CL. III. the 
reader fhould have been made acquainted with the adventures 
of Lord B—, which at firſt I had indeed ſome notion of in- 
ſerting in this collection. But, on ſecond thoughts, 1 could 
not reſolve to ſpoil the ſimplicity of this hiſtory of the two 
lovers, with the extravagance of bis. It is better to Icave lome* 
thing to the reader's imagination, | 
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to puniſh you for having ſtaid only for him. 
Not that I myſelf made the pretty diſcovery of 
the cauſe of your loitering : it was my huiband 
who obſerved, that aſter the horſes had been put 
to at eight o'clock, you deferred your departure 
till eleven 3 not out of regard to us, but for a 
reaſon eaſy to be gueiled at, from your alking 
twenty times, if it was ten o'clock, becauſe the 
poſt generally goes by at that time. 

You are caught, my dear couſin; you cannot 
deny it. In ſpite of the prophetic Chaillot, her 
Clara, ſo wild, or rather fo diſcreet, has not 
been ſo to the end. You are caught in the ſame 
toils from which you took ſo much pains to ex- 
tricate your friend, and have not been able to 
preſerve that liberty yourſelf, to which you re- 
itored me. It is my turn to laugh now. Ah, 
my dear friend, one ought to have your talents 
to know how to laugh like you, and give even 
to raillery the affecting turn and appearance of 
kindneſs. Beſides, what a difference in our ſi— 
tuation! with what face can I divert myſelf 
with an evil of which I am the cauſe, and irom 
ich you have taken upon yourſelf to free me. 
there is not a ſentiment in your breaſt that does 
not awake a ſenſe of gratitude in mine; even 
your weakneis being in you the effect of virtue. 
It is this which conſoles and diverts me. My 
errors are to be lamented; but one may laugh 
at the falſe modeſty which makes you bluſh at a 
patton as pure as yourſelf, 

But, let us return to your Italian courier, and 
leave moralizing for a while. This courier then, 
who has: been ſo long in coming, you will aſk 
what he has brought us. Nothing but good 
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news of our friends, and a large packet for you. 
Oho! I ſee you ſmile and take breath now. As 
the letter 1s ſent you, however, you will doubt- 
leſs wait patiently to know what it contains. It 
may yet nevertheleſs be of ſome eſtimation, even 
though it did not come when expected; for it 
breathes ſuch a tender but I will only write 
news to you, and I dare ſay what I was going 
to ſay is none. | | 

With that letter is come another from Lord 
B——, to my huſband, with a great many 
compliments alſo for us. This contains ſome 
real news, which is ſo much the more unex- 
pected, as the firſt was filent on the ſubject, 
Our friends at Rome were to ſet out the next 
day for Naples, where Lord B-— has ſome 
buſineſs; and from whence they are to go to ſee 
mount Veſuvius can you conceive, my dear, 
that ſuch a ſight can be entertaining? But on 
their return to Rome, think, Clara, gueſs what 
may happen. Lord B— is on the point of being 
married not, I thank heaven, to that un- 
worthy marchioneſs; he tells us, on the contra- 
ry, that ſhe is much indiſpoſed. To whon: 
then? To Laura, the amiable Laura, who 
yet, what a marriage! our friend ſays not 
a word about it. Immediately after the marri- 
age, they will all three ſet out and come thither, 
to take their future meaſures. What they are 
to be my huſband, has not told me; but he ex- 
pects that St Preux will ſtay with us. 

I muſt confeſs to you his ſilence gives me 
ſome little uneaſineſs; I cannot ſee clearly 
through it. I think I ſee an odd peculiarity of 


circumſtances, and conteſts of human ee 
abſo- 
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abſolutely unintelligible. I cannot ſee how ſo 
good a man ſhould contract fo laſting an affec- 
tion for ſo bad a woman as the marchioneſs; or 
indeed, how ſhe herſelf, being of ſuch a violent 
and cruel temper, could entertain ſo ardent a 
love, if one may ſo call her guilty paſſion, for a 
man of ſo different a diſpoſition. Neither can 
I imagirte, how a young creature, ſo generous, 
affectionate and difintereſted as Laura, could be 
able to ſupport her firſt difloluteneſs of manners, 
how that flattering and deceitful tenderneſs of 
heart, which miſleads our ſex, ſhould recover 
her; how love, which is the ruin of ſo many 
modeſt women, thould make her chaſte, 

Will lady B then come hither? hither, 
my dear Clara! what do you think of it? After 
all, what a prodigy muſt that aſtoniſhing woman 
be, who, ruined by a diſſolute and abandoned 
education, was reclaimed by her tenderneſs of 
heart, and whom love hath conducted to virtue! 
Ought any one to admire her more than I, who 
have acted quite contrary; who was led aſtray 
by inclination, when every thing elſe conſpired 
to conduct me in the paths of virtue. I ſunk 
not ſo low, it is true; but have I raiſed myſelf 
like her? have I avoided fo many ſnares, and 
made ſuch ſacrifices as ſhe has made? From the 
loweſt ignominy ſhe has riſen to the higheſt de- 
Free of honour, and is a thouſand times more 
reſpectable than if ſhe had never fallen. She 
has ſenſe and virtue: what needs ſhe more to 
reſemble us? If it be poſſible for a woman to re- 
pair the errors of her youth, what right have I 
to more indulgence than ſhe? with whom can I 
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hope to ſtand excuſed, and to what reſpect can 
I pretend, if I refuſe to reſpect her? 

And yet, though my reaſon tells me this, my 
heart ſpeaks againſt it; and, without being able 
to tell why, I cannot think it right that Lord 
B— ſhould contract ſuch a marriage, and that his 
friend ſhould be concerned in the affair. Such 
is the force of prejudice! ſo difficult is it to 
ſhake off the yoke of public opinion! which, ne- 
vertheleſs, generally induces us to be unjuſt: 
the paſt good is effaced by the preſent evil; but, 
is the paſt evil ever effaced by any preſent good? 

I communicated to my huſband my uneaſi- 
neſs as to the conduct of St Preux in this affair. 
He ſeems, ſaid I, to be aſhamed to ſpeak of it 
to my coufin; I know he is incapable of baſe- 
neſs, but he is too caſy, and may have too much 
indulgence for the foibles of a friend. No, an- 
ſwered he, he has done what he ought, and I 
know will continue to do ſo; this is all I am at 
liberty to tell you at preſent of the matter; but 
St Preux is honeſt, and I will engage for him, 
you will be ſatisfied with his condut.—— It is 
impolltble, Clara, that Wolmar can deceive me, 
or St Preux him. 80 politive an affurance, 
therefore fully ſatisfied me; and made me ſul- 
pect my ſcruples to be the effect of a falſe deli- 
eacy, and that if I was leſs vain and more equi- 
table, I ſhould find Laura more deſerving the 
rank of lady B—. ; 

But let us take leave of her for the preſent, 
and return to ourſelves. Do not you perceive 
too well, in reading this letter, that our friends 
are likely to return ſooner than we expected? 


and is not your heart a little affeCted by it? Does 
it 
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it not flutter, and beat quicker than ordinary ; 
that heart too ſuſceptible, and too nearly akin to 
mine? Is it not apprehenſive of the danger of 
living familiarly with a beloved object? to ſee 
him every day? to ſleep under the ſame roof? 
and if my errors did not leſſen me in your eſteem, 
does not my example give you reaſon to fear for 
yourſelf? In your younger years, how many ap- 
prehenſions for my ſafety did not your good ſenſe 
and friendſhip ſuggeſt, which a blind paſſion 
made me deſpiſe! It is now, my dear friend, my 
turn to be apprehenſive for you; and I have the 
better claim to your regard, as what I have to 
offer is founded on ſad experience. Attend to 
me then, ere it be too late; leſt, having paſſed 
balf your life in lamenting my errors, you ſhould 
paſs the other in lamenting your own. 

Above all things, place not too great a con- 
fidence in your gaiety of temper, which, though 
it may be a ſecurity to thoſe who have nothing 
to fear, generally betrays thoſe who are in real 
danger. You, my dear Clara, once laughed at 
lovez but that was becauſe you were a ftranger 
to the paſſion, and not having felt its power, you 
thought yourſelf above its attacks. Love is a- 
venged, and in its turn laughs at you. Learn 
to diſtruſt its deceitful mirth, leſt ir ſhould one 
day coſt you an equal portion of grief. My dear 
friend, it is time to lay you open to yourſelf; for 
hitherto you have not taken that intereſting view : 
you are miſtaken in your own character, and 
know not how to ſet a juſt value upon yourſelf. 
You confide in the opinion of Chaillot; who, 
becauſe of your vivacity of diſpoſition, judged 
you to be little ſuſceptible of heart; but a heart 

like 
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like yours was beyond her talents to penetrate, 
Chaillot was incapable of knowing you, nor does 
any perion in the world know you truly but 
myſelf. I have left you in your miſtake ſo long 
as it could be of fervice to you; but now that it 
may be hurtful, it is neceflary to remove it. 
Lou are lively, and imagine yourſelf to have 
but little ſenſibility. Ah, my dear, how much 
are you deceived | your vivacity itfelf proves the 
_ contrary. Is it not always on ſentimental ſub— 
jects that it is exerted ? does not even your plea- 
ſantry come from the heart ? your raillery is a 
greater proof of your affection, than the compli- 
ments of others; you ſmile, but your ſmiles pene- 
trate our fouls ; you laugh, but your laughter 
draws from us the tears of tenderneſs; and I ob- 
ſerve you always ſerious among thoſe who are 
indifferent to you. 

Were you really no other than you pretend to 
be, tell me, what motive could have forcibly u- 
nited us? where had been thoſe bonds of unpa- 
ralleled friendſhip that now ſubſiſt between us? 
by what miracle ſhould ſuch an attachment give 
the preference to a heart ſo little capable of it? 
Can ſhe who lived but for her friend, be inca- 
pable of love? {the who would have leſt father, 
huſband, relations, and country, to have follow- 
ed her? What have I done in compariſon of 
this! I who have confeſſedly a ſuſceptible heart, 
and permitted myſelf to love; yet, with all my 
ſenſibility, have hardly been able to return your 
friendſhip! 

Theſe contradictions have inſtilled into your 
head as whimſical an idea of your own charac- 


ter as ſuch a giddy brain can conceive; which 
18, 
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is, to believe yourſelf at once the warmeſt friend 
and the coldeſt lover. Incapable of diſowning 
theſe gentle ties with which you perceived you 
were bound, you thought yourſelf incapable of 
being fettered by any other. You thought no- 
thing in the world but your Julia could affect 
you; as if thoſe hearts which are by nature ſuſ- 
ceptible, could be affected but by one object, 
and as if, becauſe you loved no other than me, 
I could be the proper object of your affection. 
You pleaſantly aſked me once, if the foul was 
of any ſex. No, my dear, the foul is of no ſex; 
but its affections make that diſtinction, and you 
begin to be too ſenſible of it. Becauſe the firſt 
lover that offered himſelf did not affect you, you 
immediately concluded no other could; becauſe 
you was not leſs in love with your ſuitor, you 
conciuded you could never be in love with any 
one. When he became your huſband, how- 
ever, you loved him, and with fo ardent an af- 
fection that it injured even the intimacy with 
your friend: that heart, fo little ſuſceptible, as 
you pretend, could annex to love as tender a 
ſupplement to fatisty the fond delires of a wor- 
thy man. 

Ah, my poor couſin! it is your taſk for the 
future to reſolve your own doubts; and if it be 
true, 


Mun freddo amante & mal ficuro amico, 
That a cold lover is a ſaithleſs friend, 


Lam greatly afraid I have at preſent one reaſon 

more than ever I had to rely upon you. 
But to go on with what I had to ſay to you 
on 
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on this ſnbject. I ſuſpect that you were in love 


much ſooner than you perhaps imagine; or at 
leaſt that the ſame inclination which ruined me 
would have ſeduced you, had I not been firit 
caught in the ſnare. Can you conceive a ſenti— 
ment fo natural and agreeable, could be fo flow 
in its birth ? Can you CONCEIVE, that, at our age 
we could either of us live in a familiarity with 
an amiable young man without danger, or that 
the conformity ſo general in our taſte and incli- 
nation ſhould not extend to this particular? No, 
my dear, you, I am certain, would have loved 
him, if I had net loved him firſt. Leſs weak, 
though not leſs ſuſceptible, you might have been 
more prudent than I, without being more hap- 
py. But what inclination would have prevailed 
on your gencrous mind, over the horror you 
would have felt at the inkdelity of betraying 
your friend? It was our friendſhip that faved 
you from the ſnares of love: you reſpected my 
lover with the ſame friendſhip, and thus redeem- 
ed your heart at the expence of mine. 

Nor are theſe conjectures ſo void of founda- 
tion as you may imagine; nor, if I had a mind 
to recollect thoſe times which I could wiſh to 
forget, would it be diſſicult for me to trace even 
in the care you imagined you took only in my 
concerns, a farther care, {til} more intereſting, 
in thoſe of the object of my affection. Not da. 
ring to love him yourſelf, you cacouraged me 
to do it: you thought each of us neceſſary to che 
happineſs of the other; and there fore, that heart, 
which has not its Ou al in the world, loved us 
both the. more tenderly. Ze atTured, that had it 
not been for your own weaknels, you w on not 

- ave 
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have been ſo indulgent to ms: but you would 
have reproached yourſelf for a juſt ſeverity to- 
wards me, with an imputation of jealouſy. You 
were conſcious of having no right to contend 
with a paſhon in me, which ought nevertheleſs 
to have been ſubdued; and, being more fearful 
of betraying your friend than of not acting diſ- 
creetly, you thought, in offering up your own 
happineſs to ours, you had made a ſufficient ſa- 
crifice to virtue. 

Tbis, my dear Clara, is your hiſtory; thus 
hath your deſpotic friendthip laid me under the 
neceſſity of being obliged to you for my ſhame, 
and of thanking you for my errors. Think not, 
however, that I would imitate you in this. I 
am no more diſpoſed to follow your example 
than you mine; and as you have no reaſon to 
fear falling into my errors, I have no longer, 
thank heaven! the ſame reaſons for granting 
you indulgence. What better uſe can I make 
of that virtue to which you reſtored me, than 
to make it inſtrumental in the prefervation of 
yours? 5 

Let me therefore give you my farther advice 
on the preſent occaſion. The long abſence of 
our preceptor has not leſſened your regard for 
him. Your being left again at liberty, and his 
return, have given riſe to opportunity, which 
love hath been ingenuous enough to improve. 
It is not a new ſentiment produced in your 
heartz it is only one which, long concealed 
there, has at length ſeized this occaſion to dif- 
cover itſelf. Proud enough to avow it to your- 
felf, you are perhaps impatient to confeſs it to 
me. That confeſſion might ſeem to you almoſt 


ne- 
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neceſſary to make it quite innocent: in becoming 
a crime in your friend, it ceaſed to be one in 
you; and perhaps you only gave yourſelf up to 
the paſſion you ſo many years contended with, 
the more effectually to accompliſh your friend's 
cure. 

I perceived all this, my dear; and was little 
alarmed at a paſſion which I ſaw would be my 
own protection, and on account of which you 
have nothing to reproach yourſelf. The winter 

we paſſed together in peace and friendſhip, gave 
me yet more hopes of you; for I ſaw, that, ſo 
far from loſing your vivacity, you ſeemed to 
have improved it. I frequently obſerved you 
affectionate, earneſt, attentive z but frank in 
your profeſſions, ingenuous even in your rail- 
lery, always unreſerved and open, and, in your 
livelieſt ſallies, the picture of innocence. 

But ſince our converſation in the um, I 
have ſomewhat leſs reaſon to be ſatisfied with 
yu. I find you frequently ſad and penſive. 

ou take as much pleaſure in being alone as 
with your friend; you have not changed your 
language, but your accent; you are more cau— 
tious in your pleaſantry; you do not mention 
him fo often ; one would think you were in 
conſtant fear leſt he ſhould overhear you; and 
it is eaſy to ſee by your inquietude, that you 
want to hear from him much oftener than you 
confeſs. 

I tremble, my good couſin, leſt you ſhould 
not be ſenſible of the worſt of your diſorder, and 
that the ſhaft has pierced deeper than you ſeem 
to be aware of. Probe your heart, my dear, to 


the bottom; and then tell me, again I repeat 
it, 
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it, tell me if the moſt prudent woman does not 
run a riſque by being long in the company of 
a beloved object; tell me if the confidence 
which ruined me can be entirely harmleſs to 
you? you are both at liberty; this is the very 
circumſtance that makes opportunity dangerous. 
In a mind truly virtuous, there is no weakneſs 
will get the better of conſcience; and I agree 
with you, that one has always fortitude enough 
to avoid committing a wilful crime : but, alas! 
what is a conſtant protection againſt human 
weakneſs ? Reflect, however, on conſequences; 
think on the effects of ſhame. We mult pay a 
due reſpect to ourſelves, if we expect to receive 
it from others; for how can we flatter ourſelves, 
that others will pay to us what we have not for 
ourſelves? or where can we think ſhe will ſtop 
in the career of vice, who ſets out without fear ? 
Theſe arguments I ſhould uſe even to women 
who pay no regard to religion and morality, and 
have no rule of conduct but the opinion of o- 
thers; but with you, whoſe principles are thoſe 
of virtue and Chriſtianity, who ſee and love 
your duty, who know and follow other rules 
than thoſe of public opinion, your firſt and molt 
important honour is to ſtand excuſed by your 
own conſcience. 

Would you know where you are wrong in 
this whole affair? It is, I fay again, in being 
_ aſhamed of entertaining a ſentiment which you 
have only to declare, to render it perfectly in- 
nocent : but with all your vivacity, no creature 
in the world is more timid. You affect plea- 
ſantry only to ſhew your courage, your poor 
heart trembling all the while for fear. In pre- 

Vol. III. 2 Y tend- 
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tending to ridicule your paſſion, you do exactly 
like the children, who fing in the dark becauſe 
they are afraid. O my dear friend, reflect on what 
you yourſelf has often faid : it is a falſe ſhame 
which leads to real diſgrace, and virtue never 
bluſhes at any thing but what is criminal. Is 
love in itſelf a crime? does it not on the contrary 
conſiſt of the moſt refined as well as the molt 
pleaſing of all inclinations ; 1s not its end lau- 
dable and virtuous? does it ever enter into baſe 
and vulgar minds ? does it not animate only the 
great and noble? does it not ennoble their ſen- 
timents ? does it not in a manner double their 
being ? does it not raiſe them above themſelves ? 
Alas! if to be prudent and virtuous we mult be 
inſenſible to love, N whom could virtue 

ſind its votaries on earth? among the refuſe of 
nature and the dregs of mankind. 

Why then do you reproach yourſelf ? Have 
you not made choice of a worthy man ? is he 
not diſengaged ? are not you ſo too? does he 
not deſerve all your eſteem? has he not the 
greateſt regard for you? will you not be even 
too happy in conferring happineſs on a friend fo 
worthy of that name; paying, with your hand 
and heart the debts long ago contracted by your 
friend; and in doing him honour ” raiſing 
him to yourſelf, as a reward to unſucceſsful 
merit. | 

I ſee what petty ſcruples ſtill lie in your way. 
The receding from a declared reſolution, by ta- 
king a ſecond huſband; the expoſing your weak- 
neſs to the world; the marrying a needy adven- 
turer; for low minds, always laviſh of ſcandal, 


will doubtleſs ſo call him. "Theſe are the Aa 
| ons 
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ſons which make you rather aſhamed of your 
paſlion, than willing to juſtify it; that make 
you deſirous of ſtifling it in your boſom, rather 
than render it legitimate. But pray does the 
ſhame lie in marrying the man one loves, or in 
loving without marrying him? between theſe 
lies your choice. The regard you owe to the 
deceaſed requires you ſhould reſpect his widow 
ſo much, as rather to give her a huſband than 
a gallant; and, if your youth obliges you to 
make choice of one to ſupply his place, is it not 
paying a further regard to his memory, to fix 
that choice upon the man he moſt eſteemed when 
living ? | 

With reſpeCt to his inferiority in point of for- 
tune, I ſhall perhaps only offend you in replying 
to ſo frivolous an objection, when it is oppoſed 
to good ſenſe and virtue. I know of no debaſing 
inequality, but that which ariſes either ſrom 
charaCter or education. 'To whatever rank a 
man of a mean diſpoſition and low principle 
may rife, an alliance with him will always be 
ſcandalous. But a man educated in the ſenti- 
ments of virtue and honour is equal to any o- 
ther in the world, and may take place in what- 
ever rank he pleaſes. You know what were the 


ſentiments of your father, when your friend was 


propoſed for me: © His family is reputable, 
* though obſcure; he is every-where deſerved- 
« ly eſteemed.” With all this, was he the 
loweſt of mankind, he would deſerve your con- 
ſideration: for it is ſurely better to derogate 
from nobility than virtue; and the wife of a me- 
chanic is more reputable than the miſtreſs of a 
prince. | 

AA I have 
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I have a glimpſe of another kind of embarraſs- 
ment, in the neceſſity you lie under of making 
the firſt declaration : for, before he preſumes to 
aſpire to you, it is neceflary you ſhould give him 
permiſſion; this is one of the circumſtances juſt- 
ly attending an inequality of rank, which often 
ubliges the ſuperior to make the moſt mortify- 
ing advances, As to this difficulty J can eaſily 
torgive you; and even conſeſs it would appear 
to me of real conſequence, if I could not find 
but a method to remove it. I hope you depend 
fo far on me, as to believe this may be brought 
«bout without your being ſeen in it; and on my 
part, I depend fo much on my meaſures, that I 
ihall undertake it with aſſurance of ſucceſs : for 
notwithſtanding what you both formerly told me 
of the difficulty of converting a friend into a lo- 
ver, if I can read that heart which I too long 
itudied, I do not believe that on this occaſion 


any great art will be neceffary. I propoſe, there- 


tore, to charge myſelf with this negociation, to 
the end that you may indulge yourſelf in the 
pleaſure of his return, without reſerve, regret, 
danger, or ſcandal. Ah, my dear couſin } how 
delighted ſhall J be to unite for ever two hearts 
ſo well formed for each other, and which have 
been long united in mine. May they ſtill (if 
poſſible) % more cloſely united! may we have 
but one heart amongſt us! Yes, Clara, you will 
ſerve your friend by indulging your love; and I 
ſhall be more certain of my own ſentiments, 


when I ſhall no longer make a diſtinction be- 


tween him and you. 
But if, notwithſtanding what J have alledged, 
you will not give into this project, my advice 
183 
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is, at all events, to baniſh this dangerous man 
always to be dreaded by one or the other; for, 
be it as it may, the education of our children is 
ſtill leſs important to us than the virtue of their 
mothers. I leave you to reflect during your 
journey on what I have written; we will talk 
further about it on your return. 

I ſend this letter directly to Geneva; leſt, as 
you were to lie but one night at Lauſanne, it 
{hould not find you there. Pray, bring me a 
good account of that little republic. From the 
agreeable deſcription, I ſhould think you happy 
in the opportunity of ſeeing it, if I could ſet any 
{tore by pleaſures purchaſed with the abſence ot 
my friends. I never loved grandeur, and at 
preſent I hate it for having deprived me of 16 
many years of your company. Neither you nor 
I, my dear, went to buy our wedding-cloaths 
at Geneva; and yet, however deſerving your 
brother may be, I much doubt whether your ſi- 
ſter-in-law will be more happy, with her Flan- 
ders-lace and India filks, than we in our native 
ſimplicity. I charge you, however, notwith- 
ſtanding my ill- natured reflections, to engage 


them to celebrate their nuptials at Clarens. My 
father hath written to yours, and my huſband to 


the bride's mother, to invite them hither.. Their 
letters you will nnd ineloſed: pleaſe to deliver 


them, and enforce their invitations with your 


intereſt, This is all I could do, in order to be 
preſent at the ceremony; for I declare to you, 


I would not upon any account leave my family. 


Adieu. Let me have a line from you, at leaſt 


to let me know when I am to expect you here. 


It is now the ſecond day ſince you left me, and 
| 1 | I know: 
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I know not how I ſhall ſupport two days more 
without you. 


P. 8. While I was writing this letter, Miſs 
Harriot truly muſt give herſelf the air of 
writing to her mamma too. As I always 
like children ſhould write their own 
thoughts, and not thoſe which are dictated 
to them, I indulged her curioſity ; and 
let her write juſt what ſhe pleaſed with- 
out altering a word. This makes the 

third letter incloſed. I doubt, however, 
whether this is what you will look for in 
caſting your eye over the contents of the 
packet. But, for the other letter you need 
not look long, as you will not find it. It 
is directed to you at Clarens ; and at Cla- 
rens only it ought to be read: fo take your 
meaſures accordingly. 


PT T2 CC 


 HarRRioOT to her Mather. 


ANT HER: are you then, mamma? They ſay 

you are at Geneva; which is ſuch a long, 
long way off, that one muſt ride two days, all 
day long, to reach you : ſurely, mamma, you 
do not intend to go round the world ? My little 
pappa is ſet out this anna for Etange ; my 
little grand-pappa is gone a-hunting; my little 
mamma is gone into her cloſet to write; and 
there is nobody with me but Parnette and the 


French- woman. Indeed, mamma, I do not know 
how 
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how it is; but, ſince our good friend has left. 
us, we are all ſcattered about ſtrangely. You 
began firſt, mamma; you ſoon began to be ti- 
red, when you had nobody left to teaſe: but 
what is much worſe ſince you are gone, is, that 
my little mamma 1s not ſo good-humoured as 
wh you were here. My little boy is very well, 
but he does not love you, becauſe you did not 
dance him yeſterday. as yau uſed to do. As 
for me, I believe I ſhould love you a little bit 
Rill, if you would return quickly, that one 
might not be ſo dull. But, if you would make 
it up with me quite, you mult bring my little 
boy ſomething that would pleaſe him. To quiet 
him indeed, would not be very eaſy; you would 
be puzzled to know what to do with him. O 
that our good friend was but here now ! for it 1s 
as he ſaid, my fine fan is broke to pieces, my 
blue ſkirt is torn all to bits, my white frock is 
in tatters; my mittins are not worth. a farthing. 
Fare you well, mamma: I muſt here end my 
letter; for my little mamma has finiſhed her's, 
and is coming out of her cloſet. I think her 
eyes are red, but I durſt not fay ſo: in reading 
this, however, ſhe will fee I obſerved it. My 
good mamma, you are certainly very naughty, to 
make my little mamma cry. 


P. S. Give my love to my grand-pappa, to 
my uncles, to my new aunt and her mam- 
may and to every. body : tell them I would 
kiſs them all, and you too, mamma; but 
that you are all ſo far off, I cannot reach 


YOu. 
1E T. 


as n or, 
LETTER CL. 


Mrs ORBE to Mrs ep wee 
e dtd uns. 

Bkron leaving Lauſanne, I cannot but drop 

you a line to acquaint you of my ſafe arri- 
val . though not ſo chearfully diſpoſed in- 
deed as I could wiſh. I promiſed myſelf much 
pleaſure in a journey which you have been ſo of- 
ten tempted to take; but, in refuſing to accom- 
pany me, you have made it almoſt diſagreeable. 
And how ſhould it be otherwiſe? when it is 
troubleſome, J have all. the trouble to myſelf; 
and when it is tolerably agreeable, I regret your 
not being with me to partake of the pleaſure. 
I had nothing to ſay, it is true, againſt your 
reaſons for ſtaying at home; but do you think [ 
was therefore ſatisfied with them! Indeed, my 
good couſin, if you do, you are miſtaken ; tor 
the very reaſon why J am diſſatisfied is, that I 
have no right to be fo. I wonder you are not 
aſhamed of yourſelf, to have always the beſt of 
the argument, and to prevent your friend from 
having what ſhe likes, without leaving her one 
good reaſon. to find fault with you. All had 
gone to rack and ruin, no doubt, had you left 
your huſband, your family, and your little mar- 
mottes in the lurch for one week; it had been a 
wild ſcheme, to be ſure ; but 1 ſhould have li- 
ked you a hundred times the better for it: 
whereas, in aiming to be all perſection, you are 
good for nothing at all, and are only fit to keep 
Company with angels. 


Notwithſtanding our paſt diſagreement, Rh 
could 
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could not help being moved at the fight of my 
friends and relations; who, on their part, re- 
ceived me with pleaſure, or at leaſt with a pro- 
ſuſion of civilities. I can give you no account 
of my brother, till I am better acquainted with 
him. With a tolerable figure, he has a good 
deal of the formal air of the country he comes 
from. He is ferious, cold, and I think has 
a ſurly haughtineſs in his diſpoſition, which 
makes me apprehenſive for his wife, that he 
will not prove ſo tractable a huſband as ours, 
but will take upon him a good deal of the lord 
and maſter. 
My father was ſo delighted to ſee me, that he 
even left unfiniſhed the peruſal of an account of 
a great battle which the French, as if to verify 
the prediction of our friend, have lately gained 
in Flanders. Thank heaven, he was not there | 
Can you conceive the intrepid Lord B 
would ſtand to ſee his countrymen run away, or 
that he would have joined them in their flight + 
No, never; he would ſooner have ruſhed on 
death a thouſand times. 13-913 v3 
But, a- propos, of our friend, our other friend 
hath not written for ſome time. Was not yeſ- 
terday the day for the courier to come from Ita- 
ly? If you receive any letters, I hope you will 
not forget I am a party concerned in the news. 
Adieu, my dear couſin; I muſt ſet out. I 


ſhall expect your letters at Geneva; where we 


to arrive to-morrow by dinner-time. | As 


for the reſt, you may be aſſured, that, by ſome 


means or other, you ſhall be at the wedding; 
and that, if you abſolutely will not come to 
Lauſanne, I will come with my whole company 

to 
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to plunder Clarens, and drink up all the wine 
e 3 is to I boy found 1 in the toun. 
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Mrs Onur to Mrs Wor was: 


"234 N 


ADununy lectured, my dear | you keep 
| it up to a miracle] you ſeem to depend, 
however, too much on the ſalutary effect of 
your ſermons. Without pretending to judge 
whether they would formerly have lulled your 
preceptor to fleep, I can aſſure you they do not 
put me to ſleep at preſent; on the contrary, that 
which you ſent me yeſterday was ſo far from af- 
fecting me with drowſineſs, that it kept me a- 
wake all night. I bar, however, the remarks 
of that Argus your huſband, if he ſhould ſee the 
letter. 1 I will write in ſome. order, and 1 
roteſt to you hat better burn fingers 
than hew k er 
Were I to be very ee en and recapitu- 
late with you artiele for article, I ſhould. uſurp 
your privilege; I had better, therefore, ſet them 
down as they come into my head ; to affect a 
little modeſty alſo, and not give you too much 
fair play, I will not begin with our travellers, 
or the courier from Italy. At the worſt, if it 
ſhould ſo happen, I ſhall only have my letter to 
write over again, and to reverſe it, by putting 
the beginning at the latter end. I am deter- 
mined, however, to begin with the ſuppoſed La- 
dy 3— | 
I declare I am offended at the very title ; _ 
| 1al 
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ſhall I ever forgive St Preux for permitting her 
to take it, Lord B— for conferring it on her, or 
you for acknowledging it. Shall Julia Wolmar 
receive Lauretta Piſana into her houſe ! permit 
her to live with her I- think of it again, child. 
Would not ſuch a condeſcenſion in you be the 
moſt cruel mortification to her? Can you be ig- 
norant that the air you breathe is fatal to infa- 
my? Will the poor unfortunate dare to mix her 
breath with yours? will ſhe dare to approach 
you ? She would be as much affected by your 
preſence, as a creature poſſeſſed would be at the 
ſacred relies in the hand of the exorciſt: your 
looks would make her ſink into the earth; the 
very ſight of you would kill her. | 
Far be it from me, however, to deſpiſe the 
unhappy Laura: on the contrary, I admire and 
reſpect her, the more as her reformation is he- 
roic and extraordinary. But is it ſufficient to 
authoriſe thoſe mean compariſons by: which you 
debaſe yourſelf; as if, in the indulgence of the 
greateſt weakneſs; there was not ſomething in 
true love that 1s a conſtant ſecurity to our per- 
ſon, and which made us tenacious of our honour ? 
But I comprehend and excuſe you. Lou have 
but a confuſed view of low and diſtant objects: 
you look down from your ſublime and elevated 
{tation upon the earth, and ſee no inequalities 
on its ſurface. Your devout humility knows 
how to take an advantage even of your virtue. 
But what end will all this ſerve? Will our 
natural ſenſations make the . leſs impreſſion? 
Will our felf-love be leſs active? In ſpite of 
your arguments, you feel a repugnance at this 
match: you tax your ſenſations with pride; you 
wou 


o 
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would ſtrive againſt them, and attribute them 
to prejudice. But tell me, my dear, how long 
has the ſcandal attendant on vice conſiſted in 
mere opinion? What friendſhip do you think 
can poſſibly ſubſiſt between you and a woman 
before whom one cannot mention chaſtity, or 
virtue, without making her burſt into tears of 
ſhame, without renewing her ſorrows, without 
even inſulting her penitence? Believe me, my 
dear, we may reſpect Laura, but we ought not 
to ſee her; to avoid her, is the regard which 
modeſt women owe to her merit; it would be 
cruel to make' her ſuffer 1n our company. 

Nay, farther: you ſay your heart tells you 
this marriage ought not to take place. Is not 
this as much as to tell you it will not. Your 
friend fays nothing about it in his letter! in the 
letter which he wrote to me! and yet you ſay 
that letter is a very long one---and then comes 
the diſcourſe between you and your huſband---- 
that huſband of yours is a ſly-boots, and ye are 
a couple of cheats thus to trick me out of the 
news ye have heard. But then your huſband's 
ſentiments !---methinks his ſentiments were not 
ſo neceſſary; particularly for you, who have ſeen 
the letter; nor indeed were they for me, who 
have not ſeen it: for I am more certain of the 
eondu&t of your friend from my own ſentiments, 
than from all the wiſdom of philoſophy. 

See there now !---did I not tell you ſo? that 
intruder will be thruſting himſelf in, nobody 
knows how. For fear he ſhould come again, 
however, as we are now got into his chapter, 
let us go through it, that it may be over, and 


we may have nothing to do with him * 
ct 
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Let us not bewilder ourſelves with conjec- 
tures. Had you not been Julia, had not your 
friend been your lover, I know not what buſi- 
neſs he would now have had with you, nor what 
I ſhould have had to do with him. All I know 
is, that if his ill ſtars had ſo ordered it that he 
had firſt made love to me, it had been all over 
with his poor head; for whether I am a fool or 
not, I thould certainly have made him one. But 
what ſignifies what I might have been? let us 
come to what Iam. Attached by inclination to 

on, from our earlieſt infancy, my heart has 
— in a manner abſorbed by yours; affection- 
ate and ſuſceptible as I was, I of myielf was in- 
capable of love or ſenſibility. All my ſenti— 
ments came from you; you alone ſtood in the 
place of the whole world, and J lived only to be 
your friend. Chaillot ſaw all this, and founded 
on it the judgment ſhe paſſed on me. In what 
pore my dear, have you found her miſta- 
ken ! | 

You know I looked upon your friend as a bro- 
ther: the lover of my friend, was to me às the 
ſon of my mother. Neither was it my rteaton, 
but my heart that gave him this preference. I 
ſhould have been even more ſuſceptible than I 
am, had I never experienced any other love. I 
careſſed you, in carciſing the deareſt part of 
yourlelf; and the cheartulneſs which attended 
my embraces, was a proof oi their purity. For 
doth a modeſt woman ever behave fo to the man 
the loves? did you behave thus to him? No, 
Julia, love in a female heart is cautious and ti- 
mid; reſerve and modelty are all its advances : 
it diſcloſes by endeavouring to hide iilcli ; and 
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whenever it confers the favour of its careſſes, it 
well knows how to ſet a value upon them. 
Friendſhip is prodigal, but love is avaricious and 
ſparing. 

I acknowledge indeed, that too intimate con- 
nections at his age and mine are dangerous; but, 
with both our hearts engaged by the ſame object, 
we were ſo accuſtomed to place it between us, 
that, without annihilating you at leaſt, it was 
impoſſible for us to come together. Even that 
familiarity, ſo dangerous on every other occa- 
fion, was then my ſecurity. Our ſentiments 
depend on our ideas, and when theſe have once 


taken a certain turn, they are not eaſily pervert- 


ed. We had talked together too much in one 
ſtrain, to begin upon another; we had advanced 
too far to return back the way we came: love is 
Jealous of its prerogative, and will make its own 
progreſs; it does not chuſe that friendſhip ſhould 
meet it half-way. In ſhort, I am ſtill of the 
ſame opinion, that criminal careſſes never take 
place between thoſe that have been long uſed to 
the endearing embraces of innocence. 

In aid of my ſentiments, came the man deſti- 
ned by heaven to conſtitute the momentary hap- 
pineſs of my life. You know, couſin, he was 
young, well made, honeſt, complaiſant, and ſo- 
licitous to pleaſe: it is true, he was not ſo great 
a maſter in love as your friend; but it was me 
that he loved: and, when the heart is free, the 
paſſion which is addreſſed to ourſelves, hath al. 
ways in it ſomething contagious. I returned his 
affections therefore, with all that remained of 
mine; and his ſhare was ſuch as left him no 


room to complain of his choice. With all prom 
| what 
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what had I to apprehend? I will even go ſo far 
as to confeſs, that the prerogatives of the huſ- 
band, joined to the duties of a wite, relaxed tor 
a moment the ties of friendſhip; and that, aiter 
my change of condition, giving myſelf up to the 
dutics of my new ſtation, I became a more af- 
fectionate wife than 1 was a friend: but in re- 
turning to you, I have brought back two hearts 
inſtead of one, and have not fince forgot that I 
alone am charged with that double obligation. 

What, my dear friend, ſhall I ſay farther ? 
At the return of our old preceptor, I had, as it 
were, a new acquaintance to cultivate: me- 
thought I looked upon him with very different 
eyes; my heart fluttered as he ſaluted me, in a 
manner J had never felt before; and the more 
' pleaſure that emotion gave me, the more it 
made me afraid. I was alarmed at a fentiment 
which ſeemed criminal, and which perhaps 
would not have exiſted had it not been innocent. 
I too plainly perceived that he was not, nor 
could be, any longer your lover; I was too ſen- 
ible that his heart was difengaged, and that 
mine was ſo too: you know the reſt, my dear 
couſin; my fears, my ſcruples were, I ſee, as 
well known to you as to myſelf. My unexpe- 
rienced heart was fo intimidated by ſenſations ſo 


new to it, that I even reproached myſelf for the 


earneſt deſire I felt to rejoin you, as if that de- 
hire had not been the fame before the return of 
our friend. I was uneaſy that he ſhould be in 


the very place where I myſelf moſt inclined to | 


be, and believe I ſhould not have been ſo much 
diſpleaſed to find myſelf Jeſs deſirous of it, as at 
2 2 con- 
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eonceiving that it was not entirely on your ac- 
count. 

At length, however, I returned to you, and 
began to recover my confidence. I was leis a- 
ſhamed of my weakneſs after having confeſſed it 
to you. I was even leſs aſhamed of it in your 
company: I thought myſelf protected in turn, 
and ceaſed to be afraid of myſelf. I reſolved, 
agreeable to your advice, not to change my con- 
duct towards him. Certainly a greater reſctve 
would have been a kind of declaration, and I 
was but too likely to let flip involuntary ones, 
to induce me to make any directly. I continu- 
ed, therefore, to trifle with him through baih- 
ſulneſs, and to treat him familiarly through mo- 
deity: but perhaps all this, not being fo natu- 
ral as formerly, was not attended with the fame 
propriety, nor exerted to the ſame degree. From 
being a trifler, I turned a downright fool; and 
what perhaps increaſed my aſſurance was, I 
found I could be fo with impunity. Whether 
it was your example that inſpired me, or whe- 
ther it be that Julia refines every thing that ap- 
proaches her, I found myſelf perfectly tranquil, 
while nothing remained of my firſt emotions, 
but the moſt pleaſing, yet peaceful ſenſations, 
which required nothing more than the continu- 
ance of that calm I enjoyed. | 

Yes, my dear friend, I am as ſuſceptible and 
affectionate as you; but I am ſo in a different 
manner. Perhaps, with more lively paſſions, 
I am leſs able to govern them; and that very 
chearfulneſs, which has been ſo fatal to the in- 
nocence of others, has preſerved mine. Not 


that it has been always eaſy, I confeſs; any 
more 
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more than it 1s to remain a widow at my years, 
and not be ſometimes ſenſible that the day- 
time conſtitutes but one half of our lives. Nay, 
notwithſtanding the grave face you put on the 
matter, I imagine your caſe does not differ in 
that greatly for mine. Mirth and pleaſantry 
may then afford no unſeaſonable relief; and per- 
haps be a better preſervative than graver leſſons. 


How many times, in the ſtilneſs of the night, 


when the heart is all open to itſelf, have I driven 
impertinent thoughts out of my mind, by ſtudying 


tricks for the next day! how many times have 
not averted the danger of a private converſation 


by an extravagant fancy! There is always, my 
dear, when one is weak, a time wherein gaiety 
becomes ſerious; but that time will not come to 


me. Theſe are at leaſt my ſentiments of the 
matter, and what I am not aſhamed to confeſs 


in anſwer to yours. 
I readily confirm all that I ſaid in the ely/zrm, 
as to the growing paſhon I perceived, and the 


happineſs I had enjoyed during the winter. 1 


indulged myſelf freely in the pleaſing reflections 


of being always in company with the perſon I 


loved, while I defired nothing farther; and, if that 
opportunity had ſubſiſted, I ſhould have coveted 
no other. My chearfulneſs was the effect of 


contentment, and not of artifice. I turned 


the pleaſure of converſing with him into drollery, 


and perceived that in contenting myſelf with 


laughing, I was not paving the way for future 
lorrow, 

I could not indeed help thinking ſometimes, 
that my continual playing upon him gave him 
leſs real diſpleaſure than he affected. The cun- 
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ning creature was not angry at being offended; 
and if he was a long time before he could be 
brought to. temper, it was only that he might 
enjoy the pleaſures of being intreated. Again, 
in my turn have frequently laid hold of ſuch 
occaſions, to expreſs a real tenderneſs for him, 
appearing all the while to make a jeſt of him: 
ſo that you would have been puzzled to ſay 
which was the moſt of a child. One day I re- 
member that you was abſent, he was playing 
at cheſs with your huſband, while I and the lit- 
tle French-woman were diverting ourſelves at 
ſhuttlecock in the ſame room; I gave her the 
ſignal, and kept my eye on our philoſopher ; 
who, I found, by the boldneſs of his looks, and 
the readineſs of his moves, had the beſt of the 
game. As the table was ſmall, the cheſs-board 
hung over its edge; I watched my opportunity, 
therefore, and, without ſeeming to defign it, 
gave the board a'knock with a back ſtroke of my 
racquet, and overturned the whole game on the 
floor. Lou never in your life ſaw a man in ſuch 
a paſſion: he was even ſo enraged, that when I 
gave him his choice of a kiſs or a box in the car 
by way of penance, he ſullenly turned away 
from me as I preſented him my cheek. I aſked 
pardon, but to no purpoſe : he was inflexible ; 
and I doubt not that he would have left me on 
my knees, had I condeſcended to kneel for it. 
I put an end to his reſentment, however, by a- 
nother offence, which made him forget the for- 
mer, and we were better friends than ever. 
I could never have extricated myſelf ſo well 
by any other means; and I once perceived, that, 


if our play had become ſerious, it might have 
proved 
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proved too much ſo. This was one evening 
when he played with us that ſimple and affecting 
duo of Leo's Vado a morir ben mio. You ſung 
indeed with indifference enough : but I did not ; 
for juſt as we came to the molt pathetic part of 
the ſong, he leaned forward, and as my hand 
lay upon the harpſichord, imprinted on it a kiſs, 
whoſe impreſſion I felt at my heart. I am not 
very well acquainted with the ardent kiſſes of 
love; but this I can ſay, that mere friendſhip, 
not even ours, ever gave or received any thing 
like that. After ſuch moments, what 1s the 
conſequence of reflecting on them in ſolitude, 
and of bearing him conſtantly in memory ? for 
my part, I was ſo much affected at the time, 
that I ſung out of tune, and put the muſic out. 
We went to dancing, I made the philoſopher 
dance; we eat little or nothing; fat up very 
late; and, though I went to bed weary, I only 
doſed till morning. 

I have therefore very good reaſon for not lay- 
ing any reſtraint on my humour, or changing 
my manners. The time that will make tuch 
an alteration neceſſary is ſo near, that it is not 
worth while to anticipate it. The time to be 


prudiſh and reſerved will come but too ſoon. . 


While I am in my twenties, therefore, I ſhall 
make uſe of my privilege : for when once turn- 
ed of thirty, people are no longer wild without 
being ridiculous ; and your find-fault of a huſ— 
band hath aſſurance enough to tell me already, 
that I ſhall be allowed but fix months longer to 
dreſs a ſallad with my fingers. Patience! to re- 
tori his ſarcaſm, however, I tell him I will dreſs 
it for him in that manner for theſe ſix years to 

| come; 
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come; and if I do, I proteſt to you he ſhall eat 
it. But to return from my ramble. | 

If we have not the abſolute command over 
our ſentiments, we have at leaſt ſome over our 
conduct. I could, without doubt, have re- 
queſted of heaven a heart more at eaſe; but may 
1 be able to my laſt hour, to plead at its dread 

tribunal, a life as innocent as that which I paſ- 
ſed this winter! In fact, I have nothing in the 
leaſt to reproach myſelf with, reſpecting the on- 
ly man in whoſe power it might be to make me 
criminal. It is not quite the ſame, my dear, 
ſince his departure: being accuſtomed to think 
of him in his abſence, I think of him every hour 
in the day, and, to confeſs the truth, find him 
more dangerous in idea than in perſon. When 
he is abſent, I am over head and ears in love; 
when preſent, I am only whimſical. Let him 
return, and all my fears will vaniſh. 

The chagrin his abſence gives me, however, 
is not a little aggravated by my unecaſineſs at his 
dream. If you have placed all to the account of 
love, therefore, you are miſtaken ; friendſhip 
has had part in my uneafineſs. After the de- 
parture of our friends, your looks were pale and 
changed; I expected you every moment to fall 
ſick. Not that I am credulous: I am only ſear- 
ful. I know very well, that a bad dream does 
not neceſſarily produce a ſiniſter event; but 1 
am always afraid left ſuch an event ſhould ſuc- 
ceed it. Not one night's reſt could I get for 
that unlucky dream, till I ſaw you recover your 
former bloom. Could I have ſuſpected the ef- 
fects his anxiety would have had on me, with- 
out knowing any thing of it, I would * 

ave 
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have given every thing I had in the world that 
he ſhould have ſhewn himſelf when he came 
back ſo much like a fool from Villeneuve. At 
length, however, my fears vaniſhed with your 
ſuſpicious looks ; your health and appetite ha- 
ving a greater effect on me than your plcafan- 
tries. The arguments theſe ſuſtained at table, 
againſt my apprehenſions, in time dithpated 
them. Jo increaſe our happineſs, our friend is 
on his return, and I am in every reſpect delighit- 
ed. His return, ſo far from alarming me, gives 
me confidence; and as ſoon as we ſee him a- 
gain, I ſhall fear nothing for your life, nor my 
repoſe. In the mean time be careful, dear cou- 
ſin, of my friend; and be under no apprehen— 
ſions for yours; ſhe will take care of herſelf, I 
will engage for her. And yet I have ſtill a pain 
at my heart I feel an oppreſſion which I can- 
not account for. Ah my dear! to think that we 
may one day part for ever! that one may iur- 
vive the other! how unhappy will ſhe be on 
whom that lot ſhall fall! the will either remain 
little worthy to live, or lifeleſs before her death. 

You will aſk me, to what purpoſe is all this 
vain lamentation ? You will tay, “ Fic on theſe 
* ridiculous terrors ! inſtead of talking of death, 
let us chuſe a more entertaining topic, and 
„talk about your marriage.” Your huſband 
bas indeed long entertained ſuch a notion; and 
perhaps if he had never ſpoken of it to me, it 
would never have come into my head. I have 
ſince thought of it now and then, but always 
with diſdain. It would be abſolutely making 
an old woman of me; for, if I ſhould have any 
children by a ſecond marriage, I thould certain- 


ly 
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ly conceit myſelf the grandmother of thoſe of 
the firſt. You are certainly very good to take 
upon yourſelf ſo readily to ſpare the bluſhes of 
your friend, and to look upon your taking that 
trouble as an inſtance of your charitable bene- 

volence. For my own part, nevertheleſs, I can 
ſee very well that all the reaſons founded on your 
obliging folicitude are not equal to the leaſt of 
mine againſt a ſecond marriage. 

To be ſerious, I am not mean-ſpirited enough 
to number among thoſe reaſons any reluctance 
I thould have to break an engagement raſhly 
made with myſelf, nor the fear of being cenſu— 
red for doing my duty, nor an inequality in 
point of fortune in a circumſtance where that 
perſon reaps the greateſt honour to whom the 
other would be obliged for his: but, without 
repeating what I have ſo often told you concern- 
ing my caſe of independency and natural aver- 
ſion to the marriage-yoke, I will abide by only 
one objection, and this I draw from thoſe ſacred 
dictates which nobody in the world pays a great- 
er regard to than yourſelf. Remove this obſta- 
cle, couſin, and 1 give up the point. Amidit 
all thoſe airs of mirth and drojlery, which give 
you fo much alarm, my conſcience is perfectly 
eaſy. The remembrance of my huſband excites 
not a bluſh; I even take pleaſure to think him 
a witneſs of my innocence z for why thou!d 1 
be afraid to do that now he is dead, which I u- 
ſed to do when he was living? But will this be 
the caſe, Julia, if I ſhould violate thoſe ſacred 
engagements which united us; if I ſhould [wer 
to another that everlaſting 1 which I have 


ſo often ſwore to him; it my divided heatt 
| ſhout 
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ſhould rob his memory of what it beſtowed on 
his ſucceſſor, and be incapable without offend- 
ing one to diſcharge the obligations it owes the 
other? Will not that form, now ſo pleaſing to 
my imagination, fill me with horror and af- 
fright? will it not be ever preſent to poiſon my 
delight? and will not his remembrance, which 
now conſtitutes the happineſs of my life, be m 
future torment ? With what face can you adviſe 
me to take a ſecond huſband, after having vow- 
ed never to do the like yourſelf ; as if the ſame 
reaſons which you give me, were not as appli- 
cable to yourſelf in the ſame circumſtances ? 
They were friends, you ſay, and loved each o- 
ther. So much the worſe. With what indig- 
nation will not his ſhade behold a man who was 
dear to him, uſurp his rights, and ſeduce his 
wife from her fidelity? In ſhort, though it were 
true that I owed no obligation to the deceaſed, 
ſhould I owe none to the dear pledge of his 
love? and can I believe he would ever have cho- 
ſen me, had he foreſeen that I ſhould ever have 
expoſed his only child to ſee herſelf undiſtin- 
guthed among the children of another? 
Another word, and I have done: Who told 
you, pray, that all the obſtacles between us a- 
riſe from me? In anſwering for him, have you 
not rather confulted your will than your power? 
Or, were you certain of his conſent, do you 
make no ſcruple to offer me a heart exhauſted 
by a former paſſion ? Do you think that mine 
ought to be content with it, and that I might 
be happy with a man I could not make fo? 
Think better of it, my dear coufin. Not requi- 
ring a greater return of love than J feel, I ſhould 
not 
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not be ſatisfied with leſs ; and I am too virtuous 
a woman, to think the pleating my huſband a 
matter of indifference. What ſecurity have you 
then tor the completion of your hopes ? Is the 


pleaſure he may take in my company, which 


may be only the effect of triendſhip ; is that 
tranſitory delight, which at his age may ariſe 
only from the difference of ſex : is this, I ſay, a 
ſufficient foundation? If ſuch pleaſure had pro- 
duced any laſting ſentiment, is it to be thought 
he would have been ſo profoundly ſilent, not 
only to me, but to you, and even to your huſ— 
band, by whom an eclairciſſement of that na- 
ture could not fail of being favourably received. 
Has he ever opened his lips on this head to any 
one? In all the private converſations I have had 
with him, he talked of nobody but you. In 
thoſe which you have had, did he ever ſay any 
thing of me! How can I imagine, that, it he 
had concealed a tecret of this kind in his brealt, 
I ſhould not have perceived him to be under 
ſome conſtraint, or that it would not by ſome 
indiſcretion or other have eſcaped him? Nay, 
fince his departure, which of us does he molt 


frequently mention in his letters? which of us 


is the ſubject of his dreams ? I admire that you 
ſhould think me ſo tender and ſuſceptible, and 
ſhould not at the ſame time ſuppoſe my heart 
would ſuggeſt all this. But I fee through your 
device, my ſweet friend; it is only to authoriſe 
your pretenſions to repriſals, that you charge me 
with having formerly ſaved my heart at the cx- 
pence of yours. But I am not ſo to be made 
the dupe of your ſubtilty. 


Thus ends my conteihon ; which I have made, 
not 
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not to contradict, but to ſet you right. I have 
nothing farther to ſay on this head, than to ac- 
quaint you with my reſolution. You now know 
my heart as well, if not better, than I do. My 
honour, my happineſs, are equally dear to you 
as to myſelf z and, in the preſent tranquillity of 
your paſſions, you will be the beſt able to judge 
of the means to ſecure both the one and the o- 
ther. Take my conduct therefore under your 
direction. I ſubmit it entirely to you. Let us 
return to our natural ſtate, and reciprocally 
change our employment; we ſhall both do the 
better tor it: do you govern, and you ſhall find 
me traCtable : let it be your place to direct what 
I ſhould do, and it ſhall be mine to follow your 
directions. Take my heart, and incloſe it up 
in 1 what buſineſs have inſeparables for 
two! 

But let us return to our travellers; though, 
to ſay truth, I have already ſaid ſo much about 
one, that I hardly dare ſpeak a word about the 
other, for fear you {ſhould remark too great a 
difference in my ſtyle, and that even my friend- 
ſhip for the generous Engliſhman ſhould betray 
too much regard for the amiable Swiſs. Be- 
fides, what can I ſay about letters I have not 
ſeen ? you ought at leaſt to ſend me that of Lord 
B——, But you durſt not ſend it without the 
other. It is very well. You might, however, 
have done better. Well, recommend me to 
your duennas of twenty: they are infinitely more 

tractable than thoſe of thirty. 

I mult revenge myſelf, however, by inform- 
ing you of the effect of your fine reſerve. It 
has only made me imagine the letter in queſ- 
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tion,—that letter which breathes ſuch a ten-. 
der—only a hundred times more tender than 
it probably is. Out of ſpite, I take pleaſure in 
conceiving it filled with ſoft expreſſions which 
cannot be in it; ſo that if I am not paſſionately 
admired, I ſhall make you ſuffer for it. 

After all, I cannot ſee with what face you 
can talk to me of the Italian poſt. You prove 
in your letter, that I was not in the wrong to 
wait for it, but for not having waited long e- 
nough. Had I ſtayed but one poor quarter of an 
hour longer, I ſhould have met the packet, have 
laid hold of it firſt, and read it at my eaſe. It 
had then been my turn to make a merit of gi- 
ving it you. But, ſince the grapes are ſo ſour, 
you may keep the letters. I have two others 
which I would not change for them were they 
better worth reading than I imagine they are. 
There is that of Harriot, I can aſſure you, even 
exceeds your own; nor have either you or I, in 
all our lives, ever wrote any thing fo pretty. 
And yet you give yourſelf airs forſooth of treat- 
ing this prodigy as a little impertinent. Upon 
my word, I ſuſpect that to ariſe from mere en- 
vy; and, ſince I have diſcovered in her this 
new talent, I purpoſe, before you ſpoil her wri- 
ting as you have done her ſpeech, to eſtabliſh 
between — apartment and mine an Italian poſt, 
from whence I will have no pilfering of packets. 

Adieu, my dear couſin, you will find incloſed 
the anſwers to your letters, which will give you 
no mean idea of my intereſt here. I would 
write to you ſomething about this country and 
its inhabitants; but it is high time to put an 


end to this volume of a letter. You hve oe 
ides 
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ſides quite perplexed me with your ſtrange fan- 


cies. As we have five or fix days longer to ſtay 
here, and I ſhall have time to give another look 
at what I have already ſeen, you will be no loſer 
by the delay: andyou may depend on my tran- 
ſmitting you another volume as big as this, be- 
fore my departure. 


L ETTER CIIII. 
Lord B- to Mr WOLMAR. 


NG ! my dear Wolmar, you were not miſta- 
ken: our young friend is to be depended + 
upon, but I am not: and I have paid dear for the 
experience that hath convinced me of it. With- 
out his aſſiſtance I ſhould have been a dupe to 
the very proof to which I put his fidelity. You 
know, that, to ſatisfy his notions of gratitude, 
and divert his mind with new objects, I pre- 
tended that my journey to Italy was of greater 
importance than it really was. To bid a final a- 
dieu to the attachments of my youth, and bring 
back a friend perfectly cured of his, were the 
fruits I promiſed myſelf from the voyage. 

I informed you, that his dream at Villeneuve 
gave me ſome uneafineſs for him. That dream 
made me even ſuſpect the motives of his tianſ- 
port, on being told that you had choſen him 
preceptor of your children, and that he ſhould 
pals the remainder of his life with you. The 
better to obſerve the effuſions of his heart, I had 
at firſt removed all difficulties, by declaring my 
intention of ſettling alſo in your part of the world; 
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and thus I prevented any of thoſe objections his 
_ friendſhip might have made on account of lea- 
ving me. A change in my reſolutions, how- 
ever, made me ſoon alter my tale. 

He had not ſeen the marchioneſs thrice, be- 
fore we were both agreed in our opinion of her. 
Unfortunate woman! poſſeſſed of noble quali- 
ties, but without virtue! her ardent, ſincere 
paſſion at firſt affected me, and nouriſhed mine; 
but her paſſion was tinged with the blackneſs 
of her ſoul, and infpired me in the end with 
horror. | 

When he had ſeen Laura, and knew her diſ- 
poſition, her beauty, her wit and unexampled 
attachment, I formed a reſolution to make uſe of 
her to acquire a perfect knowledge of the ſitua- 
tion of St Preux. It I marry Laura, ſaid I to 
him, it is not my intention to any her to Lon- 
don, where ſhe may be known; but to a place 
where virtue is reſpected in whomſocver it is 
found : you will there diſcharge your duty of 
preceptor, and we ſhall ſtill continue to live to- 
gether. If I do not marry her, it is time tor 
me nevertheleſs to think of ſettling. You know 
my houſe in Oxfordſhire, and will make your 
choice, either to take upon you the education 
of Mr Wolmar's children, or to accompany me 
in my retirement. To this, he made me juſt 
ſuch an anſwer as I expected; but I had a 
mind to obſerve his conduct. If, in order to 
ſpend bis time at Clarens, he had promoted a 
marriage which he ought to have oppoſed, or, 
on the contrary, preferred the honour of his 
friend to his own happineſs; in either caſe, | 


ſay, the experiment anſwered my end, and I 
| knew 
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knew what to think of the ſituation of his heart. 

On trial, I found him to be ſuch as I wiſhed; 
firmly reſolved againſt the project I pretended to 
have formed ; and ready with all his arguments 
to oppoſe the match. | hog every argument 
that could be urged againſt it better than he 
did; but I was continually in her company, and 
was moved by her tenderneſs and affliction. My 
heart, totally diſengaged from the marchioneſs, 
began to fix itſelf on her rival, by this conftant 
intercourſe. . The ſentiments of Laura increaſed 
the attachment ſhe had before inſpired; and I 
began to be aſhamed of ſacrificing to that pre- 
judice I deſpiſed, the eſteem which I was fo well 
convinced was due to her merit; I began even 
to be in doubt, whether I had not laid myſelf 
under ſome obligation to do that merit juſtice, 
by the hopes I had given her, if not m words, 
at leaſt by my actions. Though I never pro- 
miſed her any thing, yet to have kept her in 
ſuſpenſe and expeCtation for nothing, would be 
to deceive her; and I could not help thinking 
ſuch a deception extremely eruel. In ſhort, an- 
nexing a kind of duty to my inclination, and 
conſulting happineſs more than reputation, I at- 
tempted to reconcile my paſſion to reaſon, and 
reſolved to carry my pretended ſcheme as far as 
it would go, and even to execute it in reality if 
I could not recede without injuſtice. 

After ſome time, however, I began to be 
more uneaſy on account of St Preux, as he did 
not appear to act the part he had undertaken 
with that zeal I expected. Indeed he oppoſed 
my profeſſed deſign of marriage, but took little 
| Pains to cheek my growing inclination ; ſpeak- 
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ing to me of Laura in ſuch a ſtrain of enco- 
mium, as, at the ſame time that he appeared to 
diſſuade me from marrying her, added fuel to 
the flame by increaſing my affection. This in- 
conſiſtency gave me ſome alarm; I did not think 
him ſo ſteady as before. He ſeemed ſhy. of di- 
rectly oppoling my ſentiments, gave way to my 
arguments, was fearful of giving offence, and 
indeed ſeemed to have loſt all that intrepidity in 
doing his duty which the true paſſion for it in- 

ſpires. | 
Some other obſervations which I made alſo, 
increaſed my diſtruſt. I found out that he viſi- 
ted Laura unknown to me; and that, by their 
frequent ſigns, there was a ſecret underſtanding 
between them. On her part, the proſpect of 
being united to the man ſhe loved, ſeemed to 
give her no pleaſure; I obſerved in her the ſame 
degree of tenderneſs indeed, but that tenderneſs 
was no longer mixed with joy at my approach ; 
a gloomy ſadneſs perpetually clouding her fea- 
tures. Nay, fometimes in the tendereſt part 
of our converſations, I have caught her caſting 
a ſide-glance on St Preux; on which a tear 
would often ſteal ſilently down her cheek, which 
the endeavoured to conceal from me. In ſhort, 
they carried the matter ſo far, that I was at laſt 
greatly perplexed. What could I think? It is 
impoſſible, ſaid I to myſelf, that I can all this 
while have been cheriſhing a ſerpent in my bo- 
ſom ? How far have I not reaſon to extend my 
ſuſpicions, and return thoſe he formerly enter- 
tained of me? Weak and unhappy as we are, 
our misfortunes are generally of our own ſeck- 
ing! why do we complain that bad men tor: 
ment 
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ment us, while the good are ſo ingenious at tor- 
menting each other! volts 1 6: 

All this operated but to induce me to come 
to a determination. For, though I was 1gno- 
rant of the bottom of their intrigue, I ſaw the 
heart of Laura was ſtill the ſame ; and that proof 
of her affection endeared her to me the more. 
I propoſed to come to an explanation with her 
before I put an end to the affair; but I was de- 
firous of putting it off till the laſt moment, in 
order to get all the light I could poſſibly before- 
hand. As for St Preux, I was reſolved to 
convince myſelf, to convince him, and in ſhort 
to come at the truth of the matter before I took 
any ſtep in regard to him; for it was eaſy to ſup- 
poſe that an infallible rupture muſt happen, and 
I was unwilling to place a good diſpoſition, and 
a reputation of twenty years ſtanding, in the 
balance againſt mere ſuſpicions. 

The marchioneſs was not ignorant of what 
paſſed; baving her ſpies in the convent where 
Laura reſides, who informed her of the report 
of her marriage. Nothing more was neceſſary 
to excite her rage. She wrote me threatening 
letters; nay, ſhe went farther z but as it was 
not the farſt time ſhe had done ſo, and we were 
on our guard, her attempts were fruitleſs. I 
had only the pleaſure to ſee that our friend did 
not ſpare himſelf on this occaſion ; nor make 
any ſcruple to expoſe his own life to ſave that of 
his friend. : 

Overcome by the tranſports of her paſſion, the 
marchioneſs fell ſick, and was ſoon paſt reco- 
very; putting at once an end to her misfortunes 

G and 
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and her guilt *. I could not help being afflicted 
to hear of her illneſs, and ſent doctor Eſwin to 
give her all the aſſiſtance in his power as a phy- 
fician, St Preux went alſo to viſit her on my 
behalf; but ſhe would neither ſee one nor the 
other. She would not even bear to hear me 
named during her illneſs, and inveighed againſt 
me with the moſt horrid imprecations every 
time I'was mentioned. I was grieved at heart 
for her ſituation, and felt my wounds ready to 
bleed afreſh: reaſon however ſupported my ſpi- 
rits and reſolution; but I ſhould have been one 
of the worſt of men, to think of marriage, while 
a woman, fo dear to me, lay in that extremity. 
In the mean time, St Prtux, fearing I ſhould not 
be able to reſiſt the ſtrong inclination I had to 
ſee her, propoſed a journey to Naples; to which 
IU | | 

'The ſecond day after our arrival there, he 
came into my chamber with a fixed and grave 
countenance, holding a letter in his hand, which 
he ſeemed to have juſt received. I ſtarted up, 
and cried out, The marchtionefs is dead! Would 
to God, ſaid he coldly, ſhe were ! it were bet- 
ter not to exiſt, than to exiſt only to. do evil : but 
it is not of her I bring you news; though whatl 
bring concerns you nearly: be pleaſed, my Lord, 
to give me an uninterrupted hearing. I was ſi- 
lent, and thus he began. 

In honouring me with the ſacred name of 


friend, you taught me how to deſerve it. Ihave 
5 5 | ac- 


4 By a letter not publiſhed in t his collection, it appears that 
Lord B—— was of opinion, that the ſouls of the wicked are 
annihilated in death. 
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acquitted myſelf of the charge you intruſted 
with me; and ſeeing you ready to forget your- 
ſelf, have ventured to aſſiſt your memory. I 
ſaw you unable to break one connection but by 
entering into another; both equally unworthy 
of you. Hadan unequal marriage been the on- 
ly point in queſtion, I ſhould only have remind- 
ed you, that you was a peer of England; and 
adviſed you either to renounce all pretenſions to 
public honour, or to reſpect public opinion. 
But a marriage ſo ſcandalous ! can you ? no, my 
Lord, you will not make ſo unworthy a choice. 
It is not enough that your wife ſhould be virtu- 
ous, her reputation ſhould be unſtained. 
Believe me, a wife for Lord B-—— is not eaſily 
to be found. Read that, my Lord, and ſee 
what I have done. 

He then gave me a letter. It was from Lau- 
* I opened it with emotion, and read as fol- 
ows. | | 


« My Lord, 


Love at length prevailed, and you were 
willing to marry me : but I am content. Your 
friend has pointed out my duty, and I perform 
it without regret : in diſhonouring you, I ſhould 
have lived unhappily; in leaving your honour 
unſtained, methinks I partake of it. The ſa- 
ciitice of my felicity to a duty ſo ſevere, makes 
me forget even the ſhame of my youth. Fare- 
well! from this moment I am no longer in your 
power or my own. Adieu, my Lord, for ever! 
Purſue menot in my retreat to deſpair, but hear 
my laſt requeſt ; Confer not on any other wo- 

man 
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man that honour I could not accept. There was 
but one heart in the world made for yours, and 
it was that of | 

| Laura.“ 


The agitation of mind I was in, on reading 
this letter, prevented me from ſpeaking. He 
took the advantage of my ſilence, to tell me, 
that after my departure, ſhe had taken the vail 
in the convent where ſhe boarded; that the 
court of Rome being informed that ſhe was go- 
ing to be married to a Lutheran, had given or- 
ders to prevent his ſeeing her; and confeſſed to 
me frankly, that he had taken all theſe meaſures 
in concert with herſelf. I did not oppoſe your 
deſigns, continued he, with all the power I might; 
tearing your return to the marchioneſs, and be- 
ing deſirous of combating your old paſſion by 
that which you entertained for Laura. In ſce- 
ing you run greater lengths than I intended, I 
applied to your underſtanding : but having from 
my own experience but too juſt reaſon to dil- 
truſt the power of argument, I ſounded the 
heart of Laura; and finding in it all that gene- 
rofity which is inſeparable from true love, I 
prevailed on her to make this ſacrifice. The 
aſſurance of being no longer the object of your 
contempt, inſpired her with a fortitude which 
renders her the more worthy of your eſteem. 
She has done her duty, you muſt now do yours. 

Then eagerly embracing and preſſing me to 
his heart, My honoured friend, ſays he, I read 
in our common deſtiny thoſe laws which hea- 
ven dictates to both, and requires us to obey. 
The empire of love is at an end, and that of 

; « friend- 
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« friendſhip begins: my heart attends only to 
© its ſacred call, it knows no other tie than that 
* which unites me to you. Fix on whatever 
place of reſidence you pleaſe, Clarens, Ox- 
ford, London, Paris, or Rome; it is equal 
© to me, ſo we but live together, Go whither 
« you will, ſeek an aſylum wherever you think 
fit, I will follow you throughout the world: 
for I ſolemnly proteſt, in the face of the living 
God, that till death I will never leave you. 
I was greatly affected at the zeal and affection 
of this young man; his eyes ſparkling with 
pleaſure on this effuſion of his heart. 1 forgot 
at once both the marchioneſs and Laura. Is 
there indeed any thing in the world to be re- 
prone while one preſerves ſo dear a friend ? 
ndeed, I was now fully convinced, by the part 
he ſo readily took on this occaſion, that he was 
entirely cured of his ancient paſſion; and that 
the pains you had taken, were not thrown away 
upon him. In ſhort, I could not doubt, by the 
ſolemn engagement he had thus voluntarily 
made, that his attachment to me was truly 
ſincere; and that his virtue had entirely got 
tae better of his inclinations. I can therefore 
bring him back with confidence. Yes, my 
dear Wolmar, he is worthy to educate youth ; 
and what is more, of being received into your 
houſe. | | | 
A few days after, I received an account of the 
death of the marchioneſs ; at which I was but 
little affected, as ſhe had indeed been long dead 
in reſpect to me. I had hitherto regarded mar- 
riage as a debt, which every man contracts at 
the time of his birth, with his country and man- 
kind; 
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kind; for which reaſon, I had reſolved to mar- 
ry, the leſs out of inclination than duty ; but 1 
am now of another opinion. 'The obligation to 
marriage, I now conceive, is not ſo univerſal, 
but that it depends on the rank and ſituation 
which every man holds in life. Celibacy is, 
doubtleſs, wrong in the common people, ſuch 
as manufacturers, huſbandmen, and others, 
who are really uſefu] and neceſſary to the ſtate, 
But for thoſe ſuperior orders of men, who com- 
poſe the legiſlature and the magiſtracy, to which 
every other aſpires, and which are always ſufh- 
ciently ſupplied, it is both lawful and expedient. 
For were the rich all obliged to marry, the in- 
creaſe of number among thoſe ſubjects which 
are a dead weight on the ſtate, would only tend 
to its depopulation. Mankind will always find 
maſters enough, and England will ſooner want 
labourers than peers. 

I think myſelf at full liberty, therefore, in the 
rank to which I was born, to indulge my own 
inclination in this reſpect. At my age, it is too 
late to think of repairing the ſhocks my heart 
hath ſuſtained from love. I ſhall devote my fu- 
ture hours therefore to friendſhip, the ꝓlcaſures 
of which I can no where cultivate ſo well as at 
Clarens. I accept, therefore, your obliging 
ofers, on ſuch conditions, as my fortune ought 
to add to yours, that it may not be uſeleſs to 
me. Beſides, after the engagements St Prevx 
hath entered into, I know no other method of 
detaining bim with you, but by refiding with 
you myſelf; and if ever he grows tired or trou- 
bleſome, it will be ſufficient for me to leave you, 


to make him follow. The only embarratment 
1 ſhall 
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I ſhall in this caſe lie under, reſpeCts my cuſto- 
mary voyages to England; for though I have no 
longer any intereſt in the houſe of peers, yet 
while I am one of the number, I think it neceſ- 
ſary I ſhould continue to do my duty as ſuch. 
But I have a faithful friend among my brother- 
peers, whoin I can empower to anſwer ſor me 
in ordinary caſes; and on extraordinary occa- 
ſions, wherein I think it my duty to go over in 
perſon, I can take my pupil along with me; 
and even he, his pupils with him, when they 
grow a little bigger, and you can prevail on 
yourſelf to truſt them with us. Such voyages 
cannot fail of being uſeful to them, and will not 
be ſo very long as to make their abſence afflicting 
to their mother. 

I have not ſhewn this letter to St Preux, nor 
do I deſire you ſhould ſhew every part of it to 
the ladies: it is proper that my ſcheme to ſound 
the heart of our friend ſhould be known only to 
you and me. I would not have you conceal any 
thing from them, however, that may do honour 
to this worthy youth, even though it ſhould be 
diſcovered at my expence. Adieu, my dear 
Wolmar. 

I have ſent the deſigns and drawings for my 
pavilion, for you to reform, alter, and amend, 
as you pleaſe ; but I would have you to execute 


them immediately, if poſſible. I would have 


{truck out the muſic-room ; for I have now loſt 
almoſt all pretenſions to taſte, and am careleſs 


of amuſement : at the requeſt of St Preux, 


however, I have left it, as he propoſes now 
and then to exerciſe your children there. You 
will receive alſo ſome few books, to add to 
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your library. But what novelty will you find 

in books? No, my dear Wolmar, you only want 

— underſtand natures volume, to be the viſeſt 
men. 


LETTER CLIV. 


| ANSWER. 

Was impatient, my dear B-—, to come to 
the end of your adventures. It ſeemed very 
ſtrange to me, that, after having ſo long reſiſt- 
ed the force of your inclinations, you had wait- 
ed only for a friend to aſſiſt you to give way to 
them : though to ſay truth, we find ourſelves 
_ often more weak when ſupported by others, than 
when we rely ſolely on our own ſtrength. I con- 
feſs, however, I was greatly alarmed by your 
laſt letter, when you told me your marriage with 
Laura was a thing abſolutely determined. Not 
but that, in ſpite of this aſſurance, I ſtill enter- 
tained ſome doubts of the event; and if my 
ſuſpicions had been diſappointed, I would never 
have ſeen St Preux again. As it is, you have 
both ated as I flattered myſelf you would; and 
have ſo fully juſtified the good opinion I had of 
you, that I ſhall be delighted whenever you 
think proper to return, and ſettle here agreeable 
to the deſign we had planned. Come, ye un- 
common friends ! come to increaſe and partake 
of the happineſs we here enjoy. However flat- 
tering may be the hopes of thoſe who believe in 
a future ſtate, for my part, I had rather enjoy 


the preſent in their company; nay, I perceive 
| | 62% pou 
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you are both more agreeable to me with the 
tenets you poſſeſs, than you would be if unhap- 
py enough to think as I do. 

As to our friend, you know what were my 
ſentiments of him at your departure. There 
was no need to make any experiment on his 
heart to ſertle my judgment concerning him : 
for my proof had been before made, and I thought 
I knew him as well as it was poſſible for one 
man to know another. I had, beſides, more 
than one reaſon to place a confidence in him 
and was more ſecure of him than he was of 
himſelf. For though he ſeems to have fol- 
lowed your example in renouncing matrimony, 
u will perhaps find reaſon here to prevail on 

im to change his ſyſtem. But I will explain 
myſelf farther on this head when I ſee you. 

With reſpect to yourſelf, I think your ſenti- 
ments on celibacy quite new and refined. They 
may, for aught I know, be judicious alſo, when 
applied to political inſtitutions, intended to ba- 
lance and keep in æquilibrio the relative powers 
of ſtates; but I am in doubt, whether they are 
not more ſubtle than ſolid, when applied to diſ- 
penſe with the obligations that individuals lie 
under to the laws of nature. It ſeems to me 
that life is a bleſſing we receive on condition of 
tranſmitting it to our ſucceſſors; a kind of tenure 
which ought to paſs from generation to gene- 
ration; and that every one who had a father, 
is indiſpenſably obliged to become one. Such 
has been hitherto your opinion alſo; it was 
one of your motives for going to Italy : but I 
know from whence you derive your new ſyſtem 
of philoſophy ; there is an argument in Laura's 

b 2 letter, 
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letter, which your heart knows not how to in- 
validate. 

Our ſprightly couſin has been for theſe eight 
or ten days paſt at Geneva, with her relations, 
on family- affairs: but we daily expect her to 
return. I have told my wife as much as was 
expedient {he ſhould know of your letter. We 
had learnt of Mr Miol, that your marriage was 
broken off; but ſhe was ignorant of the part 
St Preux had in that event; and you may be 
aſſured it will give her great pleaſure to he in- 
formed of all he has done to merit your beneſi- 
cence, and juſtify your eſteem. I have ſhewn 
her the plan and deſigns for your pavilion, in 
which ſhe thinks there is much taſte. We pro- 
pole to make ſome little alterations, however, 
as the ground requires; which, as they will 
make your lodging the more convenient, we 
doubt not you will approve. We wait, never- 
theleſs, for the ſanction of Clara, before we re- 
ſolve ; for, without her, you know there is no- 
thing to be done here. In the mean time, I 
have ſet the people to work, and hope to have 
the maſonry pretty well advanced before winter. 

I thank you for your books; but I no long- 
er read thoſe I am maſter of, and it is too 
late in life for me to begin to ſtudy thoſe I do 
not underſtand. I am, however, not quite 
ſo ignorant as you would make me. The only 
volume of nature's works which I read, is the 
heart of man; of my abilities for comprehend- 
ing which, my friendſhip for you is a ſufficient 
proof. 


L L T- 
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LETTER CLV. 
Mrs ORBE to Mrs WoLMAR. 


J ſtay here, my dear couſin, gives me a 

world of anxieties; the worſt of all which 
is, that the agreeableneſs of the place would in- 
duce me to ſtay longer. The city 1s delightful, 
its inhabitants hoſpitable, and their manners 
courteous z while liberty, which I love of all 
things, ſeems to have taken refuge amongſt 
them. The more I know of this little ſtate, the 
more I find an attachment to one's country agree- 
able; and pity thoſe who, pretending to call 
themſelves of this or that country, have no attach- 
ment to any. For my part, I perceive, that, if 
had been born in this, I ſhould have had truly 
a Roman ſoul. As it is, I dare not, however, 

pretend to ſay that 


Rome is no more at Rome, but where I duell; 


For I am afraid you will be malicious enough, 
to think the contrary. But why need we talk 
always about Rome, and Rome? the ſubjeCt of 

this letter ſhall be Geneva. | 
I ſhall ſay nothing about the face of the coun- 
try; it is much like ours, except that it is Jeſs. 
mountainous, and more rural. Nor ſhall I ſay 
any thing about the government: my good fa- 
ther will, doubtleſs, give you enough of it; as 
he is employed: here all day long, in the fulneſs 
ot his heart, talking politics with the magiſtrates; 
and I find him not alittle mortified that the Ga- 
zette ſo ſeldom makes mention of Geneva. You 
B b 3 may: 
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may judge of the tediouſneſs of their converſa- 
tion, by the length of my letters: for, when J 
am wearied with their diſcourſe, I leave them; 
and, in order to divert myſelf, am tireſome to 
ou. | 
All I remember of their long conferences is, 
that they hold in high eſteem the great good 
| ſenſe which prevails in this city. When we re- 
gard indeed the mutual action and re- action of 
all parts of the ſtate, which afford a reciprocal 
\| | balance to each other, it is not to be doubted 
that there are greater abilities employed in the 
Ferne of this little republic than in that of 
ome great kingdoms, where every thing ſup- 
1 ports itſelf by its own proper ſtrength, and 
1 where the reins of adminiſtration may be thrown 
| into the hands of a blockhead, without any dan- 
| ger to the conſtitution. I can aſſure you, this 
| 1s not the caſe here, I never hear any body talk 
to,my father about the famous miniſters of great 
_ courts, without thinking of the wretched muſi- 
ctan who thundered away upon our great organ 
at Lauſanne, and thought himſelf a prodigious 
able hand becauſe he made a great noiſe. The 
people here have only a little ſpinnet; but in ge- 
neral they make good harmony, though the in- 
| aftrument be now and then a little out of tune. 
if Neither ſhall I ſay any thing about but 
Vuiaith telling you what I ſhall not ſay, I ſhall ne- 
ver have done. To begin then with ſomething, 
| that I may ſooner come to a concluſion : Of all 
| 124 þ in the world, thoſe of Geneva are the 
i moſt eaſily known and charaCteriſed. Their 


manners, and even their vices, are mixed with 


a certain frankneſs peculiar to themſelves. They 
are 


* 
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are conſcious of their natural goodneſs of heart, 
and that makes them not afraid to appear ſuch 
as they are. They have generoſity, ſenſe, and 
penetration: but they are apt to love money too 
well; a fault which J attribute to their ſituation 
and circumſtances, which make it ſo neceſſary; 
the territory of this Rate not producing a ſufhci- 
ent nouriſhment for its inhabitants. Hence it 
happens that the natives of Geneva, who are 
ſcatrered up and down Europe to make their for- 
tunes, copy the airs of foreigners; and, having 
adopted the vices of the countries where the 
have lived, bring them home in triumph wit 
their wealth *. Thus the luxury of other na- 
tions makes them deſpiſe the ſimplicity of their 
own; its ſpirit and liberty appear ignoble; and 
they forge themſelves chains of gold, not as 
marks of flavery, but as ornaments of pride. 
But what have I to do with theſe confounded 
politics? Indeed here I am ftunned with them, 
and have them conſtantly rung in my ears. Et 
hear nothing elſe talked of; unleſs when my fa- 
ther is abſent, which never happens except when 
the poſt arrives. It is ourſelves, my dear, ne- 
verthelefs, that infect every place we go to; for, 
as to the converſation of the people, it is gene- 
rally uſeful and agreeable; indeed there is little 
to be learned even from books, 'which may not 
here be acquired by converſation. 'The manners 
of the Engtiſh have reached as far as this coun- 
try; and the men, living more ſeparate from the 
women than in ours, contract among themſelves. 
a 


At preſent they do not take the trouble to ſeek the vices 
of foreigners; the latter are ready enough to bring them. 


9s J' Us Lt F: i&;; 5 or, 
a graver turn, and have more ſolidity in their 
diſcourſe. This advantage is attended, never- 
theleſs, with an inconvenience that is very ſoon 
experienced. They are extremely prolix, for- 
mal, ſententious, and argumentative. Inſtead of 
writing, like Frenchmen, as they ſpeak, they 
on the contrary, ſpeak as they write. They de- 
claim, inſtead of talking; and one thinks they 
are always going to ſupport a Theſis. They di- 
vide their diſeourſe into chapters and ſections, 
and take the ſame method in their converſation 
as they do in their books. They ſpeak as if they 
were reading, ſtrictly obſerving etymological 
diſtinctions, and pronouncing their words exact- 
ly as they are ſpelt : in ſhort, their converſations 
conſiſt of harangues, and they prattle as if they 
were preaching. 

But what is the moſt ſingular, is, that, with 
this dogmatical and frigid air in their diſcourſe, 
they are lively, impetuous, and betfay ſtrong 
paſſions; nay, they would exprefs themſclves 
well enough upon ſentimental ſubjects, if they 
were not too particular in words, or knew how 
to addreſs the heart. But their periods and their 
commas are inſupportable; and they deſcribe ſo 
compoledly the moſt violent paſſions, that, when 
they have done, one looks about one to ſee who 
is affected. 

In the mean time, I muſt confeſs J am bribed 
a little to think well of their hearts, and to be- 
heve they are not altogether void of taſte. For 
you muſt know, as a ſecret, that a very pretty 
gentleman for a huſband, and, as they ſay, very 
rich, hath: honoured me with his regards; and 


1 have more gratitude and politeneſs than to call 
| N 1 
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in queſtion what he has told me. Had he but 
-ome eighteen months ſooner, what pleaſure 
bould I have taken in having a ſovereign for my 
ſlave, and in turning the head of a noble Lord! 
but at preſent, mine is not clear enough to make 
that ſport agreeable. 

But to return to that taſte for reading which 
makes the people of Geneva think. It extends 
to all ranks and degrees amonſt them, and is of 
advantage to all. The French read a great deal; 
but they read only new books; or rather they 
run them over, leſs for the ſake of knowing 
what they contain, than to have it to ſay they 
have read them. On the contrary, the readers at 
Geneva peruſe only books of merit; they read, 
and digeſt what they read; making it their bu- 
ſineſs to underſtand, not to criticiſe upon them. 
Criticiſms and the choice of books are made at 
Paris; while choice books are almoſt the only 
ones that are read at Geneva. By this means, 
their reading has leſs variety and is more profi- 
table. The women, on their part, employ a 
good deal of their time alſo in reading *; and their 
converſation is affected by it, but in a different 
manner. The fine ladies are affected, and ſet 
up for wits here, as well as with us. Nay, the 
petty citizens themſelves learn from their books 
a kind of methodical chit- chat, a choice of words 
which one is ſurpriſed to hear from them, as we 
are ſometimes with the prattle of forward chil- 
dren. They muſt unite all the good ſenſe — 


* It is to be remembered that theſe letters were written 
ſome years boi a circumſtance, I am afraid, that will be of- 
ten ſuggeſted to the reader, 
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the men, all the ſprightlineſs of the women, and 
all the wit common to both; or the former will 
appear a little pedantic, and the latter prudiſh. 

As I was looking out of my window yeſterday, 
I overheard two tradeſmens daughters, both ve- 
ry pretty, talking together in a manner ſpright- 
ly enough to attract my attention. I liſtened, 
and heard one of them propoſe to the other, 
laughing, to write a journal of their tranſactions. 
1 Yes, replied the other immediately, a journal 
of a morning and a comment at night.” What 
ſay you, couſin? I know not if this be the ſtyle 
of tradeſmens daughters; but I know one muſt 
be taken up greatly indeed, not to be able, du- 
ring the whole day, ro make more than a com- 
ment on what has paſſed. I fancy this laſs had 
read the Atabian Nights Entertainments. 

Thus with a ſtyle à little elevated, the women 
of Geneva are lively and ſatyrieal; and one ſees 
hete the effect of the nobler paſſions, as much 
as in any city in the world. Even in the ſim- 
plicity of theit dreſs there is taſte; they are 
graceful alfo in their manners, and agreeable in 
converſation. As the men are leſs gallant than 
affectionate, the women are leſs coquettiſh than. 
tender; their ſuſceptibility gives, even to the 
moſt virtuous among them, an agreeable and 
refined turn, which reaches the heart, and thence 
deduees'all its refinement. So long as the la- 
dies of Geneva preſerve their own manners, 
they will be the moſt amiable women in Europe; 
but they are in danger of being ſoon all Frenchi- 
fied, and then French-women will be more a- 
greeable than they. 


Thus every thing goes to ruin, when manners 
| grow 
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grow corrupted. Even taſte depends on morals, 
and diſappears with them, giving way to'affeCt- 
ed and pompous pretenſions that have no other 
foundation than faſhion. True wit alſo hes 
nearly under the ſame circumſtances. It is not 
the modeſty of our ſex that obliges us to make 
uſe of addreſs to reſiſt the arts of men: and, if 
they are reduced to make uſe of artifice to excite 
our attention, have we leſs. occaſion for ingenu- 
ity to ſeem not to underſtand them? Is it not 
the men who ſet out our tongues and wits at li- 
berty; who make us ſo keen at repartee, and 
oblige us to turn their perſons and pretenſions 
into ridicule? You may ſay what you will, but 
J maintain it, that a certain coquettiſh air and 
malicious raillery confounds a gallant much 
more than filence or contempt. What plea- 
ſure have I not taken in ſeeing a diſcontent- 
ed Celadon bluth, ſtammer, and loſe himſelf at 
every word; while the ſhafts of ridicule, leſs 
flaming: but more pointed than thoſe of love, 
flew about him like hail; in ſeeing him ſhot 
through and through with icicles, whoſe cold- 
neſs added to the ſmart of the wounds! even you 
2 who never loved to give pain, do you 
lieve your mild and ingenuous behaviour, 
your timid, gentle looks, conceal leſs roguery 
and art than my hoydening? Upon my word, 
my dear, I much doubt, with all your hypocri- 
tical airs, if an account were taken of all the 
lovers you and I have made fools of, whether 
5 would not be the longer liſt. I cannot 
elp laughing every time I think of that poor 
Conflans, who came to me in ſuch a paſſion to 
reproach you with having too great a regard or 
h:m. 
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him. She is ſo obliging to me, ſays he, that 
I know not what to complain of; and declines 
my pretenſions with ſo much good ſenſe, that I 
am aſhamed of finding myſelf ſo unable to reply 
to het arguments; in ſhort, ſhe is ſo much my 
friend, that I find myſelf incapable of ſupporting 
the character. of her lover. 

1 believe there is no place in the world where 
married people agree better, and are better ma- 
nagers, than in this city: here a domeſtic life is 
peaceful and agreeable; the huſbands are in ge- 
neral obliging, and the wives almoſt Julias. 
Here your ſyſtem really exiſts. The two ſexes 
employ and amuſe themſelves ſo differently, that 
they are never tired with each other's cuſtoms 
and company, but meet again with redoubled 
pleaſure. This heightens the enjoyment of the 
wiſe; abſtinence from what we delight in, is a 
tenet of your philoſophy; it is indeed the epicu- 
riſm of reaſon... | 

Unhappily, however, this ancient modeſty 
begins a little to decline. The ſexes begin to 
aſſociate more frequently, they approach in per- 
ſon, and their hearts recede. It is here as with 
us, every thing is a mixture of good and bad, 
but in different proportions. The virtues of the 
natives of this country are of its own produc- 
tion; their vices are exotic. They are great tra- 
vellers, and eaſily adopt the cuſtoms and man- 
ners of other nations; they ſpeak other langua- 
ges with facility, and learn without difficulty 
their proper accent; nevertheleſs, they have a 
diſagreeable drawling tone in the pronunciation 
of their own; particularly among the women, 


who travel but little. More humbled by their 
N | in- 
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mſignificance, than proud of their liberty, they 
ſeem among foreigners to be aſhamed of their 
country, and are therefore in a hurry, as one 
may ſay, to naturaliſe themſelves in that where 
they happen to reſide; and perhaps the charac- 
ter they have of being avaricious and ſelfiſh, 
contributes not a little to this falſe ſhame. It 
would be better, without doubt, to wipe off the 
ſtain by a diſintereſted example, than to ſcanda- 
liſe their fellow-citizens by being athamed of 
their country. But they deſpiſe the place oi their 
nativity, even while they render it eſtimable; 
and are ſtill more in the wrong not to give their 
city the honour of their own perſonal merit. 
Nevertheleſs, however avaricious they may be, 
they are not accuſed of amaſling fortunes by low 
and ſervile means: they ſeldom attach themſelves 
to the great, or dance attendance at courts; per- 
ſonal ſlavery being as odious to them as that of 
the community. Pliant and flexible as Alcibi- 
ades, they are equally impatient of ſervitude ; 
and, though they adopt the cuſtoms of other 
nations, they imitate the people without being 
ſlaves to the prince. They are chiefly employed 
in trade, becauſe that is the ſureſt road to wealth, 
conſiſtent with liberty. And this great object 
of their wiſhes makes them often bury the ta- 
lents with which they are prodigally endowed by 
nature. This brings me back to the beginning 
of my letter. 'They have ingenuity and courage, 
are lively and penetrating, nor is there any thing 
. virtuous or great which ſurpaſſes their compre- 
henſion and abilities. But, more paſſionately 
fond of money than of honour, in order to live 
in abundance they die in obſcurity ; and the on- 
Vor. III. I Cc ly 
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ly example they leave to their children, is the 
love of rhoſe treaſures which for their ſakes they 
have amaſſed. | 

A'l this I learn from the natives themſelves; 
for they ſpeak of their own characters very im- 
partially. For my part, I know not what they 
may be abroad, but at home they are an agree- 
able people; and I know but one way to quit 
Geneva without regret. Do you know, couſin, 
what this is? you may affect as much ignorance 
and humility as you pleaſe; if you ſhould ſay you 
have not already gueſſed, you certainly would 
tell a ib. The day after to-morrow our jovial 
company will embark 1n a pretty little ſhip, fit- 
red out for the occaſion: for we chuſe to return 
by water on account of the pleaſantneſs of the 
ſeaſon, and that we may be altogether. We 
purpoſe to paſs the firſt night at Morges, to be 
the next day at Lauſanne, on account of thc 
marriage-ceremony, and the day following to be 
at you know where. When you fee ata 
diſtance the flags flying, the torches flaming, and 
hear the cannon roar; I charge you ſkud about 
the houſe like a mad thing, and call the whole 
family to arms! to arms! the enemy! the ene- 
my is at hand! 


P. S. Although the diſtribution of the apart- 
ments inconteſtibly belongs to me as houſe- 
keeper, I will give it up to you on this oc- 
caſion; inſiſting only that my father be pla- 
ced in thoſe of Lord B-— on account et 
his charts and maps; with which I defire it 
may be compleatly hung from the ceiling 
to the floor. 5 

L EI. 
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TER UN. 
From Mrs W OL MAR. 


W Har delightful ſenſations do I experience 
in beginning this letter! It is the firſt 
time in my life that I ever wrote to you without 
fear or ſhame! I am proud of the friendſhip 
which now ſubſiſts between us, as it is the fruit 
of an unparalleled conqueſt, over a fatal paſ- 
fon; a paſhon which may ſometimes be over- 
come, but is very rarely refined into friendſhip. 
To relinquiſh, when honour requires it, that 
which was once dear to us, may be done by the 
efforts of ordinary minds; but to have been what 
we once were to each other, and to become what 
we now are, this is a triumph indeed. The mo- 
tive for cealing to love may poſſibly be a vicious 
one; but that which converts the moſt tender 
paſſion into as ſincere a friendſhip, cannot be e- 
quivocal, cannot be but virtuous, 

Would we ever have arrived at this of our- 
ſelves? never, never, my good friend; it had 
been raſhneſs to attempt it. To avoid each o- 
ther was the firſt article of our duty, and which 
nothing ſhould have prevented us from perform- 
ing. We might without doubt have continued 
mutual eſteem; but we muſt have ceaſed to 
write, or to converſe. All thoughts of each o- 
ther muſt have been ſuppreſſed, and the greateſt 
regard we could have reciprocally ſhewn, had 
been to break off all correſpondence. 

But, inſtead of that, what is our preſent fi- 
tuation? Can there be on earth a more agreeable, 

„ one, 
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one, and do we not reap a thouſand times a— 
day the reward of our ſelf-denial? To ſee, to 
love each other, to be ſenſible of our bliſs to 
pals our days together in fraternal intimacy and 
peaceful innocence ; to think of each other with- 
out remorſe, to ſpeak without bluſhing ; to do 
honour to that attachment for which we have 
been ſo often reproached; this is the point at 
which we are at laſt arrived. O my friend! 
how far in the career of honour have we already 
run! let us reſolve to perſevere, and finiſh our 
race as we have begun. 
And to whom are we indebted for ſuch extra- 
ordinary happineſs? You know it well. I have 
ſeen your ſuſceptible heart overflow with grati- 
tude at the goodneſs of the beſt of men, to whom 
both you and I have been fo greatly obliged ; a 
goodneſs that does not lay us under freth obli- 
gations, but only renders thoſe more dear which 
were before ſacred. The only way to acknow- 
ledge his favours, is to merit them; for the on- 
ly value he ſets on them conſiſts in their emo- 
lument to us. Let us then reward our bene- 
factor by our virtue; for this is all he requires, 
and therefore all we owe him. He will be fa- 
tisfied with us and with himſelf, in having re- 

ſtored us to reaſon and to ourſelves. | 
Permit me, now, to lay before you a picture 
of your future ſituation, that you may examine 
it if there be any thing 1n it to make you appre- 
benſive of danger. Yes, worthy youth, it you 
reſpect the cauſe of virtue, attend with a chaſte 
ear to the counſels of your friend. I tremble to 
enter upon a ſubject in which 1 am forry to en- 
gage; but how thall I be filent without betray- 
ing 
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ing my friend? will it not be too late to warn 

ou of the danger when you are already entang- 

led in the ſnare? Yes, my friend, I am the on- 

ly perſon in the world who is intimate enough 

with you to preſent it to your view. Have I not 
a right to talk to you as a ſiſter, as a mother ? 

Your career, you tell me, is finiſhed, if fo, 
its end is premature. Though your firſt paſ- 
ſion be extinguiſhed, your ſenſibility ſtill re- 
mains; and your heart is the more to be ſuſ- 
pected, as its only cauſe of reſtraint no longer 
exiſts. A young man of great ardour and ſuſ- 
ceptibility reſolves to live continent and chaſte; 
he knows, he feels, he has a thouſand times 
ſaid, that fortitude of mind, which is productive 
of every virtue, depends on the purity of ſenti- 
ment which ſupports it. As love preſerved him 
from vice in his youth, his good ſenſe mult fe- 
cure him in manhood ; however ſevere may be 
the duty enjoined him, he knows there 1s a plea- 
ſure ariſing from it, that will compenſate its ri- 
gour; and, though it be neceflary to enter the 
conflict when conqueſt is in view, can he do 
leſs now out of piety to God than he did before 
out of regard to a miſtreſs? Such I imagine is 
your way of reaſoning, and ſuch the maxims you 
adopt for your future conduct: for you have al- 
ways deſpiſed thofe perſons who, content with 
outward appearances, have one doctrine for 
theory and another for practice, and who lay 
upon others a burden of moral duties which they 
themſelves are unwilling to bear. 

But what kind of life has ſuch a prudent, virtu- 
ous man made choice of, in order to comply 
with thoſe rules he has preſcribed ? Leſs a phi- 
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loſopher than a man of probity and a Chriſtian, 
he has not ſurely taken his vanity for a guide: 
he certainly knows that it is much eafier to avoid 
temptations, than to withſtand them. Does he 
therefore avoid all dangerous opportunities? 
does he fthun thoſe objects which are moſt like- 
ly to move his paſſions? has he that humble dif- 
ſidence of himſelf which is the beſt ſecurity to 
virtue? Quite the contrary ; he does not heſi- 
tate raſhly to ruth on danger. At thirty years 
of age, he is going to ſeclude himſelf from the 
world, in company with women of his own 
age; one of which was once too dear to him 
for him ever to baniſh the dangerous idea of 
their former intimacy from his mind ; another 
of whom has lived with him in great familiari— 
ty, and a third attached to him by all thoſe ties 
which obligations conferred excite in grateful 
minds. He is going to expoſe himſelf to every 
thing that can renew thoſe paſſions which are 
but imperfectly extinguiſhed 3 he is going to 
entangle himſelf in thoſe ſnares which he ought, 
of all others, to avoid. There is not one cir- 
cumſtance attending his ſituation which ought 
not to make him diſtruſt his own ſtrength, nor 
one which will not render him for ever contemp- 
tible ſhould he be weak enough to be off his 
guard for a moment. Where then is that great 
tortitude of mind, in which he preſumes to 
place ſuch confidence ? In what inſtance has it 
hitherto appeared that he can be anſwerable tor 
it, for the future? Did he acquire it at Paris, 
in the houſe of the colonel's lady? or was he 
influenced by it laſt ſummer at Meillerie? Has 


it been his ſecurity during the winter, * 
the 
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the charms of another object, or this ſpring a- 
gainſt the terrifying apprehenſions of a dream? 
By the ſlender aſſiſtance it once afforded him, 
is there any reaſon to ſuppoſe it will always 
bring him off victorious? He may know, when 
his duty requires, how to combat the paſſions of 
a friend; but will he be as capable of combating 
his own? Alas! let him learn from the bet 
half of his life to think modeſtly of the other. 

One may ſupport a ſtate of violence and con- 
ſtraint for a while. Six months, for inſtance, a 
year, is nothing ; fix any certain time, and we 
may preſume to hold out. But when that ſtate 
is to laſt as long as we live, where is the forti- 
tude that can ſupport itfelf under it? Who can 
ſuſtain a conſtant ſtate of ſelf-denial! O my 
friend! a life of pleaſure is ſhort, but a life of 
virtue is exceeding long. We mult be inceſ- 
ſantly on our guard. 'The inſtant of enjoyment 
is ſoon paſſed, and never more returns; that of 
doing evil paſſes away too, but as conſtantly re- 
turns, and is ever preſent. Forget ourſelves for 
a moment, and we are undone. Is it in ſuch a 
ſtate of danger and trial, that our days can paſs 
away in happineſs and tranquillity ? or is it for 
ſuch as have once eſcaped the danger to expoſe 
themſelves again ? 

What future occaſions may not ariſe as hazard- 
ous as thoſe you have eſcaped, and, what 1s 
worſe, equally unforeſeen? Do you think the 
monuments of danger exiſt only at Meillerie? 
they are in every place where we are; we carry 
them about with us: yes, you know too well 
that a ſuſceptible mind intereſts the whole uni- 


verſe in its paſſion ; and that every object here 
will 
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will excite our former ideas, and remind us of 
our former ſenſations. 

I am preſumptuous enough, however, to be- 
lieve, that will never happen to me; and my 
heart is ready enough to anſwer for yours. But, 
though it may be above meannels, is that eaſy 
heart of yours above weakneſs? and am I the 
only perſon here it will coſt you pains to reſpect ? 
Forget not, St Preux, that all who are dear to 
me are intitled to be reſpected as myſelf ; reflect 
that you are continually to bear the innocent 
play of an amiable woman ; think of the eter- 
nal diſgrace you will deſervedly fall into, if your 
heart ſhould go aſtray for a moment, and you 
ſhould harbour any deſigns on her you have fo 
much reaſon to honour. 

I would have your duty, your word, and your 
ancient friendſhip reſtrain you. The obſtacles 
which virtue throws in your way, may ſerve to 
diſcourage idle hopes; and, by the help of your 
reaſon, you may ſuppreſs your fruitleſs withes : 
but would you thence be freed from the influence 
of ſenſe, and the ſnares of imagination? Obli- 
ged to reſpect us both and to forget our ſex, you 
will be liable to temptation from our ſervants, 
and might perhaps think yourſelf juſtified by the 
condeſcenſion: but would you be in reality lets 
culpable ? or can the difference of rank change 
the nature of a crime? on the contrary, you 
would debaſe yourſelf the more, as the means 
you might employ would be more ignoble. But 
is it poſſible that you ſhould be guilty of ſuch 
means! no, periſh the baſe man, who would 
bargain for an heart, and make love a mercena- 


ry paſſion ! Such men are the cauſe of all the 
Crimes 
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crimes which are committed by debauchery: for 
ſhe who is once bought, will be ever after to be 
ſold; and, amidſt the ſhame into which ſhe is 
inevitably plunged, who may moſt properly be 
ſaid to be the author of her miſery, the brutal 
wretch who inſults her in a brothel, or her ſe- 
ducer who ſhewed her the way thither, by firſt 
paying a price for her favours ? 

I will add another conſideration' which, if I 
am not miſtaken, will affect you. You have 
been witneſs of the pains I have taken to eſta- 
blith order and decency in my family. Tran- 
quillity and modeſty, happineſs and innocence, 
prevail throughout the whole. Think, my 
friend, of yourſelf, of me, of what we were, of 
what we are, and what we ought to be. Shall 
] have it one day to ſay, in regretting my loſt. 
labour, It is to you I owe the diſorder of my 
houſe ? 

Let us, if it be neceſſary, go farther, and fa- 
eriſice even modeſty to a true regard for virtue. 
Man is not made for a life of celibacy; and it is 
very difhcult, in a ſtate ſo contrary to that of na- 
ture, not to fall into ſome public or private irre- 
gularity. For how ſhall a man be always on his 
guard againſt an inteſtine enemy? Look upon 
the raſh votaries of other countries, who enter 
into a folemn vow not to be men. To puniſh 
them for their preſumption, heaven abandons 
them to their own weakneſs: they call them- 
ſelves ſaints, for entering into engagements 
which neceſſarily make them ſinners; their con- 
tinence 1s only pretended, and, for affecting to 
ſet themſelves above the duties of humanity, 


they debaſe - themſelves below it. It is eaſy to 
| ſtand 
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ſtand upon punctilio, and affect a nice obſer. 
vance of laws which are kept only in appear- 
ance*; but a truly virtuous man cannot but 
perceive that his eſſential duties are ſufficient 
without extending them to works of ſuperero- 
gation. It is, my dear St Preux, the true hu- 
mility of a Chriſtian, always to think his duty 
too much for his ſtrength: apply this ruſe, and 
you will be ſenſible, that a ſituation which might 
only alarm another man, ought to make you 
tremble. The leſs you are afraid, the more rea- 
ſon you have to fear; and if you are not in ſome 
degree dettered by the ſeverity of your duty, you 
can have little hopes of being able to fulfil it. 

Such are the perils that threaten you here. I 
know that you will never deliberately venture to 
do ill; and the only evils you have cauſe to ap- 
prehend are thoſe which you cannot foreſee. | 
do not nowever bid you draw your concluſions 
ſolely from my reaſoning z but recommend it 
to your mature conſideration. If you can anſwer 
me in a manner ſatisfactory to yourſelf, I ſhall 
be ſatisfied; if you can rely upon yourſelf, I too 
| ſhall rely upon you. Tell me that you have o- 
vercome all the foibles of humanity, that you 
are an angel ; and I will receive you with open 
arms. 

But 


* Some men are continent without having any merit in i, 
others are ſo through virtue, and I doubt not there are many 
Romiſh prieſts in the latter ſituation: but to impoſe a ſtate 6 
celibacy on ſo numerous a body of men as the clergy of that 
church, it is not to bid them abſtain from women, but to bc 
content with the wives of other men. I am really furpriſed 
that in countries where morals are held in any eſteem, the le- 
g fliture thould tolerate ſuch ſcandalous engagements. 
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But is it poſſible for you, whilit a man, to 
lead 2 life of continual ſelf-denial and mortifi- 
cation? to have almoſt the moſt ſevere duties 
to perform? to be conſtantly on your guard with 
thoſe whom you ſo ſincerely love? no, no, my 
amiable friend; happy is he who in this life can 
make one ſingle ſacrifice to virtue. I have one 
in view, worthy of a man who has ſtruggled 
and ſuffered in its cauſe. If I do not preſume 
too far, the happineſs I have ventured to deſign 
for you, will repay every obligation of my heart, 
and be even greater than you would have en- 
joyed, had providence favoured our firſt incli— 
nations. As I cannot make you an angel my- 
ſelf, I would unite you to one who would be 
the guardian of your heart, who will refine it, 
re-animate it to virtue, and under whoſe auſ- 
pices you may ſecurely live with us in this 
peaceful retreat of angelic innocence. You will 


not, I conceive, be under much difficulty to 


gueſs who it is I mean, as it is an object which 
has already got footing in the heart which it will 
one day entirely poſſeſs, if my project does not 

prove abortive. | 
I foreſee all the difficulties attending it, with- 
out being difcouraged, as the defign is virtuous. 
I know the influence J have over my fair friend, 
and think I ſhall not abuſe it by exerting my 
power in your favour. But you are acquainted 
with her reſolutions ; and before I attempt to 
alter them, I ought to be well aſſured of your 
ſentiments, that while I am endeavouring to 
prevail on her to permit your addreſſes, I may 
be able to anſwer for your love and gratitude 
for, if the inequality which fortune has made 
between 
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between you deprives you of the privilege of 
making ſuch a propoſal yourſelf, it is ſtill more 
improper that this privilege ſhould be granted 
before we know how you will receive it. 

I am not unacquainted with your delicacy; and 
know, that if you have any objections to make, 
they will reſpect her rather than yourſelf. But 
baniſh your idle fcruples. Do you think you 
can be more tenacious of my friend's reputation, 
than I am ? No, however dear you are to me, 
you need not be apprehenſive Jeſt I ſhould prefer 
your intereſt to her honour. But as I value the 
eſteem of people of ſenſe, ſo I deſpiſe the pre- 
judices and inconſiderate cenſures ot the multi- 
tude, who are ever led by the falſe glare of 
things, and are ſtrangers to real virtue. Were 
the difference in point of fortune between you 
a hundred times greater than it is, there is no 
rank in life to which great talents and good be- 
haviour have not a right to aſpire: and what 
pretenſions can a woman have to diſdain to 
make that man her huſband, whom ſhe is proud 
to number among, her friends? You know the 
ſentiments of us both in theſe matters. A falſe 
modeſty, and the fear of cenſure, lead to more 
bad actions than good ones; for virtue never 
bluſhes at any thing but vice. 

As to yourſelf, that pride which I have ſome- 
time remarked in you cannot be exerted with 
greater impropriety than on this occaſion ; and 
it would be a kind of ingratitude in you to re- 
ceive from her, reluctantly, one favour more. 
Beſides, however nice and difficult you may be 
in this point, you muſt own it is more agree- 


able, and has a much better look, for a man by 
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be indebted for his fortune to his wife than to a 
friend; as he becomes a protector of the one, 
and is protected by the other; and as nothing 
can be more true, than that a virtuous man 
cannot have a better friend than his wife. 

If, after all, there remain m the bottum of 
your heart any repugnance to enter into new 
love-engagements, you cannot too ſpeedily ſup- 
preſs them, both for your own honour and my 
repoſe : for I ſhall never be ſatisfied with either 
you or myſelf till you really become what you 
ought to be, and take pleaſure in what your 
duty requires. Ought not I, my friend, to be 
leſs apprehenſive of ſuch a repugnance to new 
engagements, than of inclinations too relative 
to the old? what have I not done with regard to 
you, to diſcharge my duty? I have even ex- 
ceeded my promiſes. Do I not even give you 
an Julia? will you not poſſeſs the better half of 
myſelf, and be ſtill dearer to the other? With 
what pleaſure ſhall I not indulge myſelf, after 
ſuch a connection, in my attachment to you! 
yes, accompliſh to her thoſe vows you made to 
me, and let your heart fulfil with her all our 
former engagements. May it, if poſſible, give 
to her's all it owes to mine. O St Preux ] to her 
I transfer that ancient debt. Remember it is not 
eaſily to be diſcharged. 

Such, my friend, is the ſcheme I have pro- 
jected to reunite you to us without danger; in 
giving you the ſame place in our family which 
you already hold in our hearts, attached by the 
molt dear and ſacred connections, we ſhall live 
together, ſiſters and brothers; you no longer 
your own enemy, nor ours. The warmelt ſen- 

Vol. III. 2 D d ti ments, 
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timents, when legitimate, are not dangerous. 
When we are no longer under the neceſſity of 
ſuppreſſing them, they cannot excite our appre- 
henſions. So far indeed from endeavouring to 
ſuppreſs ſentiments ſo innocent and delightful, 
we ſhould make them at once both our pleaſure 
and our duty. We ſhould then love each other 
with the pureſt affection, and ſhould enjoy the 
united charms of friendſhip, love, and inno- 
cence. And, if in executing the charge you 
have taken upon yourſelf, heaven ſhould recom- 
penſe the care you take of our children, by bleſ- 
fing you with children of your own, you will 
then know from experience how to eſtimate the 
fervice you have done us. Endowed with the 
greateſt bleſſings of which human nature is ca- 
Pable, you will learn to ſupport with pleaſure 
the agreeable burden of a life uſeful to your 
friends and relations; you will, in ſhort, per- 
ceive to be'true what the vain philoſophy of 
the 'vicious could never believe; that happi- 
neſs is even. in this world the reward of the 
virtuous. 

Reflect at leiſure on my propoſal ; not how- 
ever to determine whether it ſuits you; I re- 
quire not your anſwer on that point; but whe- 
ther it is proper for Mrs Orbe, and whether 
you can make her as happy as ſhe ought to 
make you. You know in what manner ſhe has 
diſcharged her duty in every ſtation of her ex. 
Judge 9 what ſhe is, what ſhe has a right to ex- 

&t. She is as capable of love as Julia, and 
thould be loved in the ſame degree. If you 
think you can deſerve her, ſpeak ; my friend- 
ſhip will try to effect ſuch an union, _ 
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her's, flatters itſelf with ſucceſs. But, if my 
hopes are deceived in 95m you are at leaſt a 
man of honour and probity, and are not unac- 
quainted with her delicacy; you would not co- 
vet happineſs at the expence of her felicity : let 
your heart be worthy of her, or never let it be 
offered. 

Once more, I ſay, conſult your own heart; 
confider well of your anſwer before you ſend it. 
In matters relative 'to the happineſs of one's 
whole life, common prudence will not permit 
us to determine without great deliberation; but, 
in an affair where our whole foul, our happineſs 
both here and hereafter, is at ſtake, even to de- 
liberate lightly would be a crime. Call to your 
aid, therefore, my good friend, all the diQtates 
of true wiſdom ; nor will I be aſhamed to put 

u in mind of thofe which are moſt eſſential. 

ou do not want religion: I am afraid, how- 
ever, you do not draw from it all the advantage 
which your conduct might receive from its pre- 
cepts, but that your philoſophical pride elevates 
you above true Chriſtian ſimplicity. In parti- 
cular, your notions of prayer are by no means 
conſiſtent with mine. In your opinion, that act 
of humiliation is of no ufe to us. God having 
implanted in every man's conſcience all that is 
neceſſary to direct him aright, has afterwards 
left him to himſelf, a free agent, to act as he 
pleaſes. But you well know this is not the doc- 
trine of St Paul, nor that which is profeſſed in 
our church. We are free agents, it is true; 
but we are by nature ignorant, weak, and prone 
to evil: of whom then ſhall we acquire ſtrength 
and knowledge, but of the Source of all power 

Dd 2 and 
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and wiſdom ? and how ſhall we obtain them, if 
we are not humble enough to aſk ? Take care, 
my friend, that to the ſublime ideas you enter- 
tain of the ſupreme Being, human pride doth 
not annex the abject notions, which belong on- 
ly to man. Can you think the Deity wants ſuch 
arts as are neceſſary to human underſtanding, or 
that he lies under the neceſſity of generaliſing 
his ideas to comprehend them the more readily? 
According to your notions of things, Providence 
would be under an embarraſſment to take care 
of individuals. You ſeem to be afraid that a 
conſtant attention to a diverſity of objects mult 
perplex and fatigue Infinite Wiſdom, and to 
think that it can act better by general than par- 
ticular laws ; doubtleſs, becauſe this ſeems eaher 
ſor the Almighty. The Deity is bighly obliged 
to ſuch great philoſophers for furniſhing him 
with convenient means of aCtion, to eaſe him of 
his labour. | + # 3:34 1} -4 | 
But why ſbould we aſk any thing of him? ſay 
ou: is he not acquainted with our wants? is 
he not a Father that provides for his children ? 
do we know better than he what is needful for 
us, or are we more defirous of happinefs than 
he is that we ſhould be happy? This, my dear 
St Preux, is all ſophiſtry. The greateſt of our 
wants, even the only one we have no remedy 
for, is that of being inſenſible of them; and the 
firſt ſtep to relief, is the knowledge of our ne- 
ceſſities. To be wiſe, we muſt be humble; in 
the ſenſibility of our weakneſs we become ſtrong. 
Thus juſtice is united to elemency; thus grace 
and liberty triumph together. Slaves by our 


weakneſs, we are ſet free by prayer: for it de- 
pends 
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pends on us to ſeek and obtain favour; but the 
power to do this, depends not on ourſelves. 

Learn then not always to depend on your own 
ſagacity on difficult occaſions; but on that Be- 
ing whoſe omnipotence is equal to his wiſdom, 
and who knows how to direct us in every thing 
right. The greateſt defect in human wiſdom, 
even in that which has only virtue for its object, 
is a too great confidence, which makes us judge 
by the preſent of the future, and of our whole 
lives from the _—_— of a ſingle moment. 
We perceive ourſelves reſolute one inſtant, and 
therefore conclude we ſhall always be ſo. Puft 
up with that pride, which is nevertheleſs mor- 
tied by daily experience, we think we are un- 
der no danger of falling into a ſnare which we 
have once eſcaped. The modeſt language of 
true fortitude is, I had reſolution, it is true, on 
this or that occaſion: but he who boaſts of his. 
preſent ſecurity knows not how weak he may 
prove on the next trialz and, relying on his 
borrowed ſtrength as if it were his own, deſerves 
to feel the want of it when he ſtands in moſt 
need of aſſiſtance. 

How vain are all our projects, how abſurd 
our reaſonings, in the eyes of that Being, who 
is not confined to time or ſpace ! Man is ſo weak, 
as to diſregard things which are placed at a di- 
ſtance from him: he ſees only the objects which 
immediately ſurround him; changes his notions 
of things as the point of ſight is changed from 
whence he views them. We judge of the fu- 
ture from what agrees with us now, without 
knowing how far that which pleaſes to-day may 
be difagreeable to-morrow : we depend on our- 
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ſelves, as if we were always the ſame, and yet 
are changing every hour. Who can tell if they 
ithall always deſire what they now wiſh for? if 
they ſhall be to-morrow what they are to-day, 
if external objects, and even a change in the 
conſtitution of the body, may not vary the mo- 
dification of their minds, and if we may not be 
made miſerable by the very means we have con- 
certed for our happineſs! Shew me the fixed 
and certain rule of human wiſdom, and I will 
take it for my guide. But if the beſt leſſon it 
can teach us 1s, to diſtruſt our own ſtrength, let 
us have recourſe to that ſuperior wiſdom which 
cannot deceive us, and follow thoſe dictates 
which cannot lead us aſtray. It is that wiſdom 
I implore to enlighten my underſtanding to ad- 
viſe you; do you implore the ſame to direct 

our reſolutions? Whatever theſe be, I well 

now you will take no ſtep which does not at 
preſent appear honourable and uu but this is 
not enough, it is neceſſary you ſhould take ſuch 
as will be always ſo; and of the means to do 
this neither you norl are of ourſelves competent 
Judges. | | 


— __——— 


LETTER CLVII. 


ANSWER. 


I it poſſible! A letter ſrom Julia -aſter ſe- 
ven years filence!—Yes, it is her writing; 
I ſee, I feel it: can my eyes be a ſtranger to 
characters which my heart can never forget! 


What! and do you ſtill remember my es 
| 0 
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do you ſtill know how to write it ? does not your 
hand tremble as your pen forms the letters ? 
Alas! Julia ! whither have you hurried my wan- 
dering thoughts? the form, the fold, the ſeal, 
the ſuperſcription of your letter call to my mind 
thoſe very different epiſtles which love uſed to 
dictate. In this the heart and hand ſeem to be 
in oppoſition to each other. Ought the ſame 
hand-writing to be employed in conveying ſen- 

timents ſo very different? 4 es 

Perhaps you will imagine that my thinking ſo 
much of your former letters too evidently juſti- 
ſies the ſuggeſtions of your laſt. But you are 
miſtaken. I plainly perceive that I am changed, 
and that you are no longer the fame; and what 
proves it to me the moſt is, that except your 
beauty and goodneſs, every thing I ſee, in you 
now is a new ſubject of admiration. This re- 
mark may anticipate your aſſurance. I rely not 
on my own ſtrength, but on the ſentiment which 
makes it unneceſſary. Inſpired with every thing 
which I ought. to honour in her whom I have 
ceaſed to adore, I know into what degree of re- 
ſpect my former homage ought to be converted. 
Penetrated with the moſt lively gratitude, it is 
true, I love you as much as ever; but I eſteem 
* honour you moſt for the recovery of my rea- 
on. 

Ever ſince the diſcerning and judicious Wol- 
mar has diſcovered my real ſentiments, I have 
acquired a better knowledge of myſelf, and am 
leſs alarmed at my weakneſs. Let it deceive 
my imagination as it will, the deluſion will be 
1! agreeable; it is ſufficient that it can no long- 

on 
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er offend yap, and that my ideal errors ſerve in 
the end to 1 me from real danger. 

O Julia! there are impreſſions, which nei- 
ther time, circumſtance, nor reaſon can efface. 
The wound may heal, but the ſcar will remain, 
an honourable mark that preſerves the heart 
from any other wound. Love and inconſtancy 
are incompatible; when a lover is fickle, he cea- 
fes to be a lover. For my part, I am no long- 
er a lover; but, in ceaſing to adore you as ſuch, 
I remain under your protection. I am no long- 
er apprehenſive of danger from you, but then 
you prevent my apprehenſions from others. No, 
reſpectable Julia, you ſhall never ſee in me any 
other than a friend to your perſon and a lover 
only of your virtues: but our love, our firſt, our 
matchleſs love, ſhall never be rooted out of my 
heart. The remembrance of the flower of my 
age ſhall never be thus tarnifhed : for, were | 
to live whole centuries, thoſe happy hours of 
my youth will never return, nor be baniſhed 
from my memory. We may, it is true, be no 
longer the ſame; but I ſhall never forget what 
we have been. But let us come now to your 
couſin. | 
I cannot help conſeſſing, my dear friend, that 
fince I have no longer dared to contemplate your 
charms, I have become more ſenſible to her's. 
What eyes could be perpetually ſtraying from 
beauty to beauty withour fixing their admiration 
on either! mine have lately gazed on her's per- 
haps with too much pleaſure; and I muſt own, 
that her charms, before imprinted on my heart, 
have during my abſence made a deeper impreſ- 
fon. The ſanctuary of my heart is ſhut up; 


but 


P" 
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but her image is in the temple. I gradually be- 
come to her what I might have been at firſt, 
had I never beheld you; and it was in your 
power only to make me ſenſible of the difference 
between what I feel for her and the love I had 
for you. My ſenſes, releaſed from that terrible 
paſſion, embrace the delightfu! ſentiments of 
friendſhip. But muſt love be the reſult of this 
union ? Ah, Julia! what difference! where is the 
enthuſiaſm? the adoration ? where are thoſe di- 
vine tranſports, thoſe diſtractions, a hundred 
times more ſublime, more delightful, more for- 
cible than reaſon. itſelf ? a flight warmth, a mo- 
mentary delirium, ſeize me, affect me a while, 
and then vaniſh. In your couſin and me I ſee 
two friends who have a tender regard for each 
other, and confeſs it. But have lovers a regard . 
for each other? No, you and J are two words 
prohibited in the lover's language. Two lovers 
are not two perſons, but one. eee 
Is my heart then really at eaſe? How can it 
be fo? She is charming, ſhe is both your friend 
and mine : I am attached to her by gratitude, 
and think of her in the moſt delightful moments 
of reflection. How many obligations are hence 
conferred on a ſuſceptible mind, and how is it 
poſſible to ſeparate the tendereſt ſentiments from 
thoſe to which ſhe has ſuch an undoubted right ! 
Alas! it is decreed, that, between you and her, 
my heart will never enjoy one peaceful moment! 
O women, women! dear and fatal objects 
whom nature has made beautiful for our tor- 
ment, who puniſh us when we brave your 
power, who purſue when we dread your charms 
whoſe love and hate are equally deſtructive b 
an 
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and whom we can neither approach nor fly with 
impunity! Beauty, charm, ſympathy ! incon- 
ceivable being, or chimera! ſource. of pain and 
pleaſure ! beauty, more terrible to mortals than 
the element to which the birth of your goddeſs 
is aſcribed! it is thou who doſt create thoſe tem- 
peſts which are ſo deſtructive to mankind. How 
dearly, Julia! how dearly, Clara! do I purchaſe 
your cruel friendſhip? 

I have lived m a tempeſt, and it is you who 
have always raiſed it: but how different are the 
agitations which you feparately excite! different 
as the waves of the lake of Geneva from thoſe 
of the Atlantic ocean. The firſt are ſhort and 
quick, and by their conſtant agitation are often 
fatal to the ſmall barks that ride without making 
way on their furface : but on the ocean, calm 
and mild m appearance, we find ourſelves mount- 
ed aloft, and foftly borne forward to a vaſt di- 
ſtance on waves, whoſe motions are ſlow and 
almoft imperceptible. We think we ſcarce move 
from the place, and arrive at the fartheſt parts 
of the globe. [6-77 

Such is, in fact, the difference between the 
effects which your charms and her's have on my 
heart. That firſt unequalled paſhon, which de- 
termined the deſtiny of my life, and which no- 
thing could conquer but itſelf, had its birth be- 
fore J was ſenfible of its generation; it hurried 
me on before I knew where I was, and involved 
me in irrevocable ruin before I believed myſelt 
led aſtray. While the wind was fair, mv la- 
bouring bark was every moment alternately ſoa- 
ring into the clouds, and plunging into the deep: 
but I am now becalmed, and know no . 
where 
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where I am. On the contrary, I ſee, I feel too 
well how much her preſence affects me, and 
conceive my danger greater than it really is. I 
experience ſome ſlight raptures, which are no 
ſooner felt than gone. I am one moment tranſ- 
ported with paſſion, and the next peaceful and 
calm: in vain is the veſſel beaten about by the 
waves, while there is no wind to fill its fails : 
my heart, contented with her real charms, does 
not exaggerate them: ſhe appears more beauti- 
ful to my eyes than to my imagination; and I 
am more afraid of her when preſent than abſent. 
Your charms have, on the contrary, had always 
a very different effect; but at Clarens I alter- 
nately experience both. 

Since J leſt it, indeed, the image of our cou- 
lin preſents itſelf ſometimes more powerfully to 
my imagination. Unhappily, however, it ne- 
ver appears alone: it affects me not with love, 
but with diſquietude. | 

Theſe are in reality my ſentiments with re 
gard both to the one and the other. All the reſt 
of your ſex are nothing to me; the pangs I have 
ſo long ſuffered have baniſhed them entirely from 
my remembrance ; | | 


E fornito ' mio tempo a mezzo gli anni. 


My days elaps'd ere half my years are gone. 


Adverſity has ſupplied the place of fortitude, to 
enable me to conquer nature and triumph over 
temptation, People in diſtreſs heve few deſires, 
you have taught me to vanquiſh by reſiſting 
them. An unhappy paſlion is an inſtrument of 
witdom. My heart is become, if I may fo ex- 

preſs 


* 
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preſs myſelf, the organ of all my wants ; for 
when that is at eaſe, I want nothing. Let not 
you or your couſin diſturb its tranquillity, and 
it will for the future be always at reſt. 

In this ſituation, what have I to fear from 
myſelf? and by what cruel precaution would 
you rob me of happineſs, in order to prevent 
my being expoſed to loſe it? How capricious is 
it to have made me fight and conquer, to rob 
me afterwards of the reward of my victory? Do 
you not condemn thoſe who brave unneceſſary 
danger ? why then did you recall me at fo great 
a hazard, to run ſo many riſks? or why would 
you baniſh me when I am ſo worthy to remain? 
Ought you to have permitted your huſband to 
take the trouble he has done for nothing ? Why 
did you not prevent his taking the pains which 
you were determined to render fruitleſs? Why 
did you not fay to him, Leave the poor wretch 
at the other end of the world, or I ſhall certainly 
tranſport him again? Alas! the more afraid 
you are of me, the ſooner you ought to recall 
me home. It is not in your preſence I am in 
danger, but in your abſence; and-I dread the 
power of your charms only where you are not. 
When the formidable Julia purfues me, I fly for 
refuge to Mrs Wolmar, and I am fecure : whi- 
ther ſhall I fly, if you deprive me of that aſy- 
lum ? All times and places are dangerous while 
ſhe .is abſent; for in every place I find either 
Clara or Julia. In reflecting on the time paſt, 
in meditating on the preſent, the one and the 
other alternately agitate my heart ; and thus my 
reſtleſs imagination becomes tranquil only in 


your preſence, and it is with you only Pe 
ſecu- 
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ſecurity againſt myſelf. How ſhall I explain to 
you the change I perceive in approaching you ? 
You have always exerted the ſame ſovereign 
power; but its effects are now different from 
what they were; in ſuppreſſing the tranſports 
you once inſpired, your empire 15 more noble 
and ſublime 3 a peaceful ſerenity has ſucceeded 
to the ſtorm of the paſſions ; my heart, model- 
led by yours, loves in the ſame manner, and 
becomes tranquil by your example. But in this 
tranſitory repoſe I enjoy only a thort truce with 
the paſſions; and, tho' I am exalted to the per- 
fection of angels in your preſence, I no ſooner 
forſake you than I fall into my native meanneſs. 
Yes, Julia, I am apt ſometimes to think I have 
two fouls, and that the good one is depoſited in 
your hands. Ah! why do you ſeek to ſeparate 
me from it ? 

But you are fearful of the conſequences of 
youthful defires, extinguiſhed only by trouble 
and adverſity. You are afraid for the young 
women who are 1n your houſe and under your 
protection. You are afraid of that which the 
prudent Wolmar was not afraid of. How mor- 
tifying to me are ſuch apprehenſions ! do you 
then eſteem your friend leſs than the meaneſt 
of your ſervants ? I can, however, forgive your 
thinking ill of me; but never your not paying 
yourſelf that reſpect which is ſo juſtly your due. 
No, Julia, the flame with which I once burnt 
has purified my heart; and I am no longer ac- 
tuated like other men. After what I have been, 
ſhould I ſo debaſe myſelf tho” but for a moment, 
I would hide myſelf in the remoteſt corner of 
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the earth, and ſhould never think myſelf too fat 
removed from Julia. 

What! could I diſturb that peaceful order and 
domeſtic tranquillity, in which I take ſo much 
pleaſure ? could I fully that ſweet retreat of in- 
nocence and peace, wherein I have dwelt with 
ſo much honour ? could I be ſo baſe as—— No, 
the moſt debauched, the moſt abandoned, of 
men would be affected with ſo charming a pic- 
ture. He could not fail of being enamoured 
with virtue in this aſylum. So far from carry- 
ing hither his licentious manners, he would 
betake himſelf thither to caſt them off. Could 
I then, Julia, be capable of what you infinuate? 
and that under your own eyes ? no, my dear 
friend, open your doors to me without ſcruple; 
your manſion is to me the temple of virtue; its 
ſacred image ſtrikes me in every part of it, and 
binds me to its ſervice. I am not indeed an an- 
gel; but I ſhall dwell in the habitation of angels, 
and will imitate their example. Thoſe who would 
not wiſh to reſemble them, will never ſeek their 
company. 

You ſee it is with difficulty I come to the 
chief object of your laſt letter; that which 1 
ſhould have firſt and moſt maturely conſidered, 
and which only ſhould now engage my thoughts 
if I could pretend to the happineſs propoſed to 
me. O Julia, benevolent and incomparable 
friend! in offering me thus your other half, the 
moſt valuable preſent in the univerſe next to 
yourſelf, you do more for me if poſſible than 
ever you have done before. A blind ungovern- 
able paſſion might have prevailed on you to give 


me yourſelf; but to give me your friend is 8 
n- 
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ſincereſt proof of your eſteem. From this mo- 
ment I begin to think myſelf, indeed, a man of 
real merit, ſince I am thus diſtinguiſhed. But 
how cruel, at the ſame time, is this proof of it! 
In accepting your offer, I thould bely my heart; 
and to deſerve, muſt refuſe it. You know me, 
and may judge. 

It is not enough that your charming couſin 
ſhould engage my affections ; I know ſhe ſhould 
be loved as you are. But will it, can it be? 
or does it depend on me to do, her that juſtice, 
in this particular, which is her due? Alas! if 
you intended ever to unite me to her, why did 
you not leave me a heart to give her; a heart 
which ſhe might have inſpired with na ſenti- 
ments, and which in turn might have offered 
her the firſt-fruits of love! I ought to have a 
heart at eaſe and at liberty, ſuch as was that of 
the prudent and worthy Orbe, to love her only 
as he did. I ought to be as deſerving as he 
was, in order to ſucceed him : otherwiſe the 
compariſon between her former and preſent ſi- 
tuation will only ſerve to render the latter leſs 
ſupportable; the cold and divided love of a ſe- 
cond huſband, ſo far from conſoling her for the 
loſs of the firſt, will but make her regret him 
the more. By her union with me, ſhe will 
only convert a tender grateful friend into a com- 
mon huſband. Will ſhe gain by ſuch an ex- 
change? ſhe will be doubly a loſer by it; her 
ſuſceptible mind will ſeverely feel its loſs ; and 
how thall I ſupport a continual ſadneſs, of which 
I am the cauſe, and which I cannot remove ? 
In ſuch a ſituation, alas ! her grief would be firſt 
fatal to me. No, Julia, I can never be happy 

1 at 
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at the expence of her eaſe. I love her too well 
to marry her. 

Be happy! No, can I be happy without ma- 
king her 10? Can either of the parties be ſepa- 
rately happy or miſerable in marriage ? are not 
their pleatures and pains, common to both ? 
and does not the chagrin which one gives to the 
other always rebound on the perſon who cauſed 
it? I ſhould be made miſerable by her afflictions, 
without being made happy by her goodneſs, 
Beauty, fortune, merit, love, all might con- 
ſpire to inſure my felicity ! but my heart, 
my froward heart, would counterwork them 
all; would poiſon the ſource of my delights, 
and make me miſerable in the very midit of 
felicity. | 

In my preſent ſituation, I take pleaſure in her 
company: but if I ſhould attempt to augment 
that pleaſure by a cloſer union, I ſhall deprive 
myſelt of the moſt agreeable mcments of my 
life. Her turn for humour and gaiety may give 
an amorous caſt to her friendſhip, but this 1s 
only whilſt there are witneſſes to her favours. I 
may alſo feel too lively an emotion for her; but 
it is only when by your preſence you have ba- 
n.ſhed every tender ſentiment for Julia. When 
ſhe and I are by ourſelves, it is you only who 
render our converſation agreeable. The more 
our attachment increaſes, the more we think on 
the ſource from which it ſprung ; the ties of 
friendſhip are drawn cloſer, and we love each 
other but to talk of you. Hence ariſe a thou- 
ſand pleaſing reflections, pleaſing to Clara, and 
more ſo to me, all which a cloſer union would 


infallibly deſtroy. Will not ſuch reflections, 
in 
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in that caſe too delightful, be a kind of infide- 
lity to her ? and with what face can I make a 
beloved and reſpectable wife the confident of 
thoſe infidelities of which my heart, in ſpite of 
me, would be guilty ? This heart could no 
longer transfuſe itſelf into her's. No longer 
daring to talk of you, I ſhould ſoon forbear to 
ſpeak at all. Honour and duty impoſing on me 
a new reſerve, would thus eſtrange me from the 
wife of my boſom, and I ſhould have no longer 
a guide or a counſellor to direct my ſteps or 
correct my errors. Is this the homage ſhe has a 
right to expect from me? is this that tribute of 
gratitude and tenderneſs which I ought to pay to 
her? is it thus that I am to make her and myſelf 
happy ! 

Is it poſſible that Julia can have forgotten our 
mutual vows? for my part, I never can forget 
them. I have loſt all, except my ſincerity, and 
that I will preſerve inviolate to my laſt hour. 
As I could not live for you, I will die unmarried. 
Nay, had I not already made ſuch a promiſe to 
myſelf, I would do it now. For though it be a 
duty to marry, it-1s yet a more indiſpenſible one 
not to make any perſon unhappy z and all the 
ſentiments ſuch a contract would now excite in 
me, would be mixed with the conſtant regret: 
of that which I once vainly hoped fg: a regret 
which would at once be my torment, and that 
of her who ſhould be unfortunate enough to be 
my wife. I ſhould require of her thoſe days of 
bliſs which I expected with you. How ſhould 
I ſupport the compariſon ! what woman in the 
world could bear that ? Ah, no, I could never 
endure the thoughts of being at once deprived 
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of you, and deſtined to be the huſband of ano. 
ther. 

Seek not then, my dear friend, to ſhake thoſe 
reſolutions on which depends the repoſe of my 
life; ſeek not to recall me out of that ſtate of 
annihilation into which I am fallen; leſt, in 
bringing me baek to a ſenſe of my exiſtence, 
my wounds ſhould bleed afreſh, and I ſhould 
again fink under a load of misfortunes. Since 
my return, I perceived how deeply I became 
intereſted in whatever concerned your charming 
friend; but I was not alarmed at it, as I knew 
the ſituation of my heart would never permit me 
to be too ſolicitous. Indeed I was not diſplea- 
ſed with an emotion, which, while it added 
ſoftneſs to the attachment I always had for Cla- 
ra, would aſſiſt in diverting my thoughts from 
a more dangerous object, and enable me to 
fupport your preſence with greater confidence. 
This emotion has ſomething in it of the pleaſure 
of love, without any of its pains. The calm 
delight I take in ſceing her is not diſturbed by 
the reſtleſs defire of poſſeſſing her : contented 
to paſs my whole life in the manner I paſſed the 
laſt winter, I find between you both that peace- 
ful and agreeable ſituation *, which tempers the 
auſterity of virtue, and renders its leſſons ami- 
able. If a vain tranſport affects me for a mo- 
ment, every thing conſpires to ſuppreſs it; and 


I have too effectually vanquiſhed thoſe infinitely 
| more 


This is a direct contradiction to what he aſſerted before. 
The poor philoſopher ſeems to be in a droll dilemma between 
rwo pretty women. One might be apt to think he choſe to 
make love to neither, that he might the better love them both. 
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more impetuous and dangerous emotions to fear 

any thing that can aſſail me now. I honour your 
friend no leſs than I love her, and that is ſay- 

ing every thing. But ſhould I conſult only my 

own intereſt, the rights of the tendereſt friend- 

ſhip are too valuable, to riſque their loſs, by en- 

deavouring to extend them: and I need not e- 

ven think of the reſpect which is her due, to 

prevent my ever ſaying a fingle word in private 

converſation which would require interpretation, 

or which ſhe ought not to underſtand. She 

may perhaps have ſometimes remarked a little 
too much ſolicitude in my behaviour towards 

her; but ſhe has ſurely never obſerved in my 

heart any defire to expreſs it. Such as I was for 

ſix months paſt, ſuch would I be with regard to 
her as long as I live. I know none who ap- 

proach you, ſo perfect as ſhe is; but were ſhe 
even more perfect than yourſelf, I feel, that after 

having been your lover I ſhould never have be- 

come her's. 

Before I conclude this letter, I muſt give you 
my opinion of yours. Yes, Julia, with all your 
prudence and virtue, I can diſcover in it the 
fcruples of a timorous mind, which thinks it a 
duty to frighten itſelf; and conceives its ſecuri- 
ty lies in being afraid. This extreme timidity 
is as dangerous as exceſſive confidence. In con- 
ſtantly repreſenting to us imaginary monſters, it 
waſtes our ſtrength by combating chimeras, and, 
by terrifying us without cauſe, makes us leſs on 
our guard againſt real dangers, as well as leſs 
capable of diſcerning them. Read over again, 
new and then, the letter which Lord B 
wrote to you laſt year, on the ſubject of your 
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huſband; you will find in it ſome good advice 
that may be of ſervice to you in many reſpects, 
I do not diſcommend your devotion; it is affec- 
ting, amiable,, and like yourſelf; it is ſuch as 
even your huſband ſhould be pleaſed with. But 
take care, leſt timidity and precaution lead you 
to quietiſm; and Jeſt bG repreſenting to yourſelf 
danger on every fide, you are induced at length 
to confide in nothing. Do not you know, my 
dear friend, that a ſtate of virtue is a ſtate of 
warfare ? Let us employ our thoughts leſs on the 
dangers which tkreaten us, than on ourſelves; 
that we may always be prepared to withſtand 
temptation. If to run in the way of tempta- 
tion 1s to deſerve to fall, to ſhun it with too 
much ſolicitude is often to fly from the oppor- 
tunities of diſcharging the nobleſt duties; it is 
not good to be always thinking of temptations, 
even with a view to avoid them. I ſhall never 
ſeek temptation; but in whatever ſituation Pro- 
vidence may place me for the future, the eight 
months I paſſed at Clarens will be my ſecurity; 
nor ſhall I be afraid that any one will rob me of 
the prize you taught me to deſerve. I ſhall ne- 
ver be weaker than I have been, nor ſhall ever 
have greater temptations to reſiſt. I have felt 
the bitterneſs of remorſe, and I have taſted the 
ſweets of victory, after all which I need not he- 
fitate a moment in making my choice; every 
_ circumſtance of my paſt life, even my errors, 
being a ſecurity for my future behaviour. 

I ſhall not pretend to enter with you into any 
new or profound diſquiſitions, concerning the 


order of the univerſe, and the government of 


thoſe beings of which it is compoſed: it * 
ut. 
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ſufficient for me to ſay, that in matters ſo far a- 
bove human comprehenſion there 1s no other 
way of rightly judging of things inviſible, but 
by induction from thoſe which are viſible; and 
that all analogy makes for thoſe general laws 
which you ſeem to reject. The molt rational 
ideas we can form of the Supreme Being con- 
firm this opinion ; for, although Omnipotence 
lies under no neceſſity of adopting methods to 
abridge his labour, it is nevertheleſs worthy of 
Supreme Wiſdom to prefer the moſt ſimple 
modes of action, that there may be nothing uſe- 
leſs either in cauſe or effect. In the formation 
of man, he endowed him with all the neceſſary 
faculties to accompliſh what ſhould be required 
of him; and when we aſk of him the power to 
do good, we aſk nothing of him but what he has 
atready given us. He has given us underſtand- 
ing to know what is good, a heart to love *, and 
liberty to make choice of it. It is in theſe ſu- 
blime gifts, therefore, that divine grace conſiſts; 
and as we have all received it, we are all ac- 
countable for its effects. 

I have heard, in my time, a good deal of ar- 
gument againſt the free agency of man, and 
deſpiſe all its ſophiſtry. A caſuiſt may take 
what pains he will to prove that I am no free a- 
gent; my innate ſenſe of freedom conſtantly de- 
ltroys his arguments; for whatever choice I 
make after deliberation, I feel plainly that it de- 

pended 


* St Preux ſuppoſes moral conſcience to depend on ſenti- 
ment, not on judgment; which is contrary to the opinion of 
an philoſophers, I am apt to think however that he is in the 
right, 
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pended only on myſelf to have made the con- 
trary. Indeed all the ſcholaſtic ſubtilties I have 
heard on this head are futile and frivolous ; be- 
cauſe they prove too much, are equally uſed to 
oppoſe truth and falſehood, and, whether man 
be a free agent or not, ſerve equally to prove one 
or the other. With theſe kind of reaſoners, the 
Deity himſelf is not a free agent; and the word 
liberty is in fact a term of no meaning. They 
triumph, not in having ſolved the difficulty, but 
in having ſubſtituted a chimera in its room, 
They begin by ſuppoſing that every intelligent 
being is merely paſlive, and from that ſuppoſi- 
tion deduce conſequences to prove its inaCtivity: 
a very convenient method of argumentation tru- 
ly! If they accuſe their adverſaries of reaſoning 
in this manner, they do us injuſtice. We do 
not ſuppoſe ourſelves free and active beings: we 
feel that we are ſo. It belongs to them to ſhew, 
not only that this ſentiment: may deceive us, but 
that it really does ſo *. The biſhop of Cloyne 
has demonſtrated, that, without any diverſity 
in appearances, body or matter may have no ab- 
ſolute exiſtence; but is this enough to induce 
us to affirm that it abſolutely has no exiſtence? 
In- all this, the mere phenomenon would colt 
more trouble than the reality ; and I will always 
hold by that which appears the moſt ſimple. 

I do not believe, therefore, that after having 
provided in every ſhape for the wants of man 1n 


bis formation, God intereſts himſelf in an ex- 
traor- 


* This is not the matter in diſpute, It is to know whether 
the will be determined without a cauſe, or what is the cauie 
that determines the will. 
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traordinary manner for one perſon more than a- 
nother. Thoſe who abuſe the common aids of 
Providence, are unworthy ſuch aſſiſtance ; and 
thoſe who make good uſe of them, have no oc- 
caſion for any other. Such a __— appears 
to me injurious to divine juſtice. You will 
ſay, this ſevere and diſcouraging doctrine may 
be deduced from the holy Scripture. © Be it ſo. 
Is it not my firſt duty to honour my Creator ? 
In whatever veneration then I hold the facred 
text, I hold its Author in a ſtill greater; and I 
could ſooner be induced to believe the Bible cor- 
rupted or unintelligible, than that God can be 
malevolent or unjuſt. St Paul would not have 
the veſſel ſay to the potter who formed it, Why 
haſt thou formed me thus? This is very well, 
if the potter ſhould apply it only to ſuch ſer- 
vices as he conſtructed it to perform; but if 


he ſhould cenſure this veſſel as being inadequate 


to the purpoſe for which it was conſtructed, has 
- no a right to aſk, Why haſt thou made me 

thus 
But does it follow from hence that prayer is 
uſeleſs? God forbid that I ſhould deprive myſelf 
of that reſource. Every act of the underſtand- 
ing which raiſes us to God, carries us above our- 
ſelves ; in imploring his aſſiſtance, we learn to 
experience it. It is not his immediate act that 
operates on us, it is we that improve ourſelves 
by raiſing our thoughts in prayer to him. All 
that we aſk aright, he beſtows; and, as you ob- 
ſerve, we acquire ſtrength in confeſſing our 
weakneſs, But if we abuſe this ordinance, and 
turn myſtics; inſtead of railing ourſelves to 
God, we are loſt in our own wild imaginations; 
in 
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in ſeeking grace, we renounce reaſon ; in order 
to obtain of heaven one bleſſing, we trample 
under foot another; and in obſtinately perſiſting 
that heaven ſhould enlighten our hearts, we ex. 
tinguiſh the light of our underſtandings. But 
who are we that ſhould inſiſt on the Deity's per. 
forming miracles, when we pleaſe, in our fa- 
vour? 

You know very well, there is no good thing 
that may not be carried into a vlameable exceſs; 
even devotion itſelf, when it degenerates into 
the madneſs of enthuſiaſm. Yours 1s too pure 
ever to arrive at this exceſs; but you have reaſon 
to be on your guard againſt a leſs degree of it. 
I have heard you often cenſure the eeſtaſies of 
the pietiſts * : but do you know from whence 
they ariſe ? from allotting a longer time to 
prayer than is conſiſtent with the weaknels of 
human nature. Hence the ſpirits are exhauſt— 
ed, the imagination takes fire, they ſee viſions, 
they become inſpired and prophetical ; nor is it 
then in the power of the underſtanding to ſtop 
the progreſs of fanaticiſm. Now, you ſhut 
yourſelf frequently in your cloſet, and are con- 
ſtant in prayer. You do not indeed as yet con- 
verſe with pietiſts, but you read their books. 
Not that I ever cenſured your taſte for the wri- I 
tings of the worthy Fenelon : but what have 


you to do with thoſe of his diſciple ? You read 
Mu- 


A ſort of enthuſiaſts that take it into their heads to follow 
the goſpel ſtrictly according to the letter; in the manner of the 
methodiſts in England, the Moravians in Germany, and the 
Janſeniſts in France; excepting, however, that the latter want 
only to be malters, to be more ſevere and perſecuting than their 
enemies. 
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Muralt. I indeed read him too; but I makè 
choice of his Letters, you of his Divine Inſtinct- 
But remark his end, lament the extravagant er- 
rors of that ſenſible man, and think of yourſelf, 
At preſent a pious, a true Chriſtian, beware of 
becoming a mere devotee. 

receive your counſel, my dear friend, with 
the docility of a child, and give you mine with 
the zeal of a father. Since virtue, inſtead of 
diflolving our attachments, has rendered them 
indiſſoluble, the ſame leſſons may be of ule to 
both, as the ſame intereſts connect us. Never 
ſhall our hearts ſpeak to each other, never ſhall 
our eyes meet without preſenting to both a re- 
ſpectable object which thail mutually elevate our 
ſentiments, the perfections of the one recipro- 
cally aſſiſting the other. | 

But though our deliberations may be common 
to both, the concluſion is not; it is yours a- 
lone to decide. Ceaſe not, then, you who have 
ever been miſtreſs of my deſtiny, ceaſe not to 
be fo ſtill. Weigh my arguments, and pro- 
nounce ſentence : whatever you order me to do, 
[ will ſubmit to your direction, and will at leaſt 
deſerve the continuance of it. Should you 
think it improper for me to ſee you perſonally 
again, you will yet be always preſent to my 
mind, and preſide over my actions. Should 
you deprive me of the honour of educating your 
ofispring, you will not deprive me of the vir- 
tues which you have inſpired. Theſe are the 
offspring of your mind, which mine adopts as its 
own, and will never bear to have them torn 
from it. 

Speak to me, Julia, freely. And as I have 

Vol. III. l F F now 
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now been explicit as to what I think and feel on 
this occaſion, tell me what I muſt do. You 
know how far my deſtiny is connected with that 
of my illuſtrious friend. I have not conſulted 
him on this occaſion ; I have neither ſhewn him 
this letter nor. yours. If he ſhould know that 
you diſapprove his project, or rather that of 
your huſband, he will reject it himſelf; and I 
am far from deſigning to deduce from thence any 
objection to your ſcruples; he only ought to be 
ignorant of them till you have finally determi- 
ned. In the mean time, I ſhall find ſome means or 
other to delay our departure, in which, though 
they may ſurpriſe hima little, I know he will ac- 
quieſce. For my own part, I had rather never ſee 
you more, than to ſee you only juſt to bid you 
again adieu: and to live with you as atranger, 
would be a ſtate of mortification which I have 
not deſerved, 


—— — 


rr CLYVUT. 
From Mrs Wool MAR. 


QTzaxcs! how your head-ſtrong imagination 
affrights and bewilders itſelf ! and at what, 
pray? truly at the ſincereſt proofs of my friend- 
ſhip and eſteem which you ever experienced; at 
the peaceful refleftions which my ſolicitude for 
your real happineſs inſpired; at the moſt obliging, 
the moſt advantageous, and the moſt honoufa- 
ble propoſal that was ever made you ; at my de- 
fire, perhaps an indiſcreet one, of uniting you 


by indiffoluble ties to our family; at the _ 
| 0 
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of making a relation, a kinſman of an ingrate, 
who affects to believe I want to diſcard him as a 
friend. To remove your preſent uneaſineſs, you 
need only take what I write in the moſt natural 
ſenſe the words will bear. But you have long 
delighted in tormenting yourſelf with falſe con- 
ſtructions. Your letters are like your life, fu- 
blime and mean, maſterly and puerile. Ah, 
my dear philoſopher! will you never ceaſe to be 
a child. | 

Where, pray, have you learned that I in- 
tended to impoſe on you new laws, to break 
with you, and fend you back to the fartheſt 
part of the world ? Do you really find this to be 
the tenour of my letter ? In anticipating; the 
pleaſure of living with you, I was feartul of 
thoſe inconveniences which I conceived might 
poſſibly ariſe; therefore endeavoured to remove 
them, by making your fortune more equal t9 
your merit and the regard I had for you. This 
is my whole crime; is there any thing in it at 
which you have reaſon to be alarmed ? 

Indeed, my friend, you are in the wrong : 
for you are not ignorant how dear you are to 
me, and how eaſy it is for you to obtain your 
wiſh without ſeeking occaſion to torment others 
or yourſelf, 5 

Be aſſured then, that if your reſidence here is 
agreeable to you, it will be equally ſo to me; 
and that nothing Mr Wolmar has — for me 
gives me greater ſatisfaction than the care he 
has taken to eſtabliſh you in this houſe. I a- 
gree to it with pleaſure, and know we ſhall be 
uſeful to each other. More ready to liſten to 
good advice than to ſuggeſt it to ourſelves, we 

F f 2 have 
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have both occaſion for a guide : and who can he 
more ſenſible of the danger of going aſtray than 
he whole return has coſt him ſo dear? whit oh- 
ject can better repreſent that danger? After ha- 
ving broken through ſuch connections as once 
ſubſiſted between us, the remembrance ct 
them ſhould influence us to do nothing unwer. 
thy of the virtuous motives which induced us 
to break them. Yes, I ſhall always think my- 
ſelf obliged to make you the witneſs of every te- 
tion of my life, and to communicate to you C 
very ſentiment with which my heart is in{pircd, 
Ah! my friend! I may be weak before the reit 
of the world, but] can anſwer for myſelf in your 
company. 

It is in this delicacy, which always ſurvives 
true love, and not in Mr Wolmar's ſubtile di- 
ſtinctions, that we are to look for the cauſe of 
that elevation of ſoul and that innate fortitudle 
we experience. Such an explication is at lealt 
more natural, and does more honour to our 
learts than his, and has a greater tendency to 
encourage us to virtue, which alone is futhci- 
ent to give it the preference. Hence you may 

be aſſured, that, ſo far am I from being in tuch 
a whimſical diſpoſition as you imagine, that! 
am juſt the reverſe. In ſo much that, if the 
project of your returning to reſide here muſt h. 
given up, I ſhall eſteem ſuch an event as a great 
misfortune to you, to me, to my children, and 
even to my huſband; on whoſe account alone 
you know I have many reaſons for deſiring 
your preſence. But to ſpeak only of my ow. 
particular inclination : You remember your firſt 


arrival. Did I ſhew leſs pleaſure at ſeeing you, 
| than 
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than you felt in ſeeing me? has it ever appeared 
o you that your ſtay at Clarens gave me the 
eaſt trouble or uneaſineſs? did you think I be- 
trayed the leaſt pleaſure at your departure? muſt 
{ go farther, a ſpeak to you with my uſual 
freedom; I will frankly confeſs to you then, 
that the ſix laſt months we paſſed together were 
the happieſt of my life, and that in that ſhort 
* ſpace of time I taſted all the happineſs of which 
my ſenſibility has furniſhed me the idea. 

Never ſhall I forget one day, in particular, of 
the paſt winter, when, after having been read- 
ing the journal of your voyages and that of your 
friend's adventures, we ſupped in the Apollo. 
It was then that, refleCting on the felicity with 
which Providence had bleſſed me in this world, 
I looked round and ſaw all my friends about me; 
my father, my huſband, my children, my cou- 
ſin, Lord B „ and you, without counting 
Fanny, who did not caſt the leaſt blemiſh on 
the ſcene. This little ſaloon, ſaid I to myſelf, 
contains all thai is dear to my heart, and per- 
haps all that is deſirable in this world. I am 
here ſurrounded by every thing that intereſts me. 
The whole univerſe to me is in this little ſpot. 
1 enjoy at once the regard I have for my friends, 
that which they have for me, and that which 
they have for each other: their mutual good-will 
either comes from or relates to me: I ſee no- 
thing but what ſcems to extend my being, and 
nothing to divide it. I exiſt in a manner in all 
thoſe who are about me; my imagination can 
extend no farther: I have nothing more to de- 
lire: to reflect and to be happy is with me the 
lame thing : I live at once in all that I love: I 

F714 am 
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am replete with happineſs, and ſatisfied with life: 
come, death, when thou wilt! I no longer dread 
thy power : the meaſure of my life is full, and 
I have nothing new to experience worth enjoy- 
ment. 

The greater pleaſure I enjoyed in your com- 
pany, the more agreeable is it to me to reflect 
on it, and the more diſquietude alſo hath every 
thing given me that might duſturb it. We 
will for a moment lay aſide that timid morality 
and pretended devotion, with which you reproach 
me. Lou muſt confeſs at leaſt that the ſocial 
pleaſures we taſted ſprung from that openneſs of 
heart, by which every thought, every ſentiment, 
of the one was com municated to the other, and 
from which every one, conſcious of being what 
he ought, appeared ſuch as he really was. Let 
us ſuppoſe now any ſecret intrigue, any connec- 
tion neceſſary to be concealed, any motive of 
reſerve and fecreſy intruding on our harmony ; 
that moment the reciprocal pleaſure we felt in 
ſeeing each other would vaniſh. Shyneſs and 
reſtraint would enſue; we ſhould no ſooner meet 
together than we ſhould wiſh to part; and at 
length circumſpeCtion and decorum would bring 
on diſtruſt and diſtaſte. It is impoſſible long to 
love thoſe of whom we are afraid or ſuſpicious. 
They ſoon become troubleſome Julia trou- 
bleſome ! —troubleſome to her friend ! no, no, 
that cannot be; there can be no evils in nature, 
but ſuch as it is poſſible to ſupport. 

In thus freely telling you my ſcruples, I do 
not pretend, however, to make you change 
vour reſolutions; but to induce you to recon- 


der the motives on which they are W 
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leſt, in taking 4a ſtep, all the conſequences of 
which you may not foreſee, you might have 
reaſon to. repent at a time when you will not 
dare to retract it. As to Mr Wolmar's having 
no fears, it was not his place to fear, but yours. 
No one is ſo proper a judge of what is to be 
feared of you, as yourſelf. Conſider the matter 
well then; and, if nothing is in reality to be 
feared, tell me ſo, and I ſhall think of it no 
more : for I know your ſincerity, and never can 
diſtruſt your intentions. Your heart may be 
capable of an accidental error; but can never 
be guilty of a premeditated crime, and this it is 
that makes the diſtinction between a weak man 

and a wicked one. _— 
Beſides, though my objeCtions had really more 
weight than I am inclined to think they have, 
why mult things be viewed in their molt diſad- 
vantageous light? Surely there can be no neceſſity 
for ſuch extreme precautionary meaſures. It can- 
not be requiſite that you ſhould break through 
all your projects, and fly from us for ever. 
Though young in years, you are poſſeſſed of all 
the experience of age. The tranquillity of mind 
which ſucceeds the noble paſſion, is a ſenſation 
which increaſes by fruition. A ſuſceptible 
heart may dread a ſtate of repoſe, to which it 
has been unaccuſtomed ; but a little time is fuf- 
ficient to reconcile us to our peaceful ſituation, 
and in a little time more we give it the prefer- 
ence. For my part, I foreſee the hour of your 
ſecurity to be nearer than you yourſelf imagine. 
Extremes, you know, never laſt long; you have 
loved too much not to become in time indiffer- 
ent: the cinder which is caſt from the furnace 
can 
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can never be lighted again; but before it be- 
comes ſuch, the coal muſt be totally burnt out. 
Be vigilant bur for a few years more, and you 
will then have nothing to fear. 

Your acceptance of my propoſal would at 
once have removed al! danger ; but, indepen- 
dent of that view, ſuch an attachment has charms 
enough to be defired for its own fake; and if 
your delicacy prevents you from cloſing with my 
propoſals, I have no need to be informed how 
much ſuch a reſtraint muſt coſt you. At the 
fame time, however, I am afraid that the pre- 
tences which impoſe on your reaſon, are many 
of them frivolous: I am afraid, that in piquing 
yourſelf. on the fulfilling of engagements which 
no longer exiſt, you only make a falſe ſhew of 
virtue, in a conſtancy for which you are by no 
means to be commended, and which 1s at pre- 
ſent entirely miſplaced. I have already told 
you, that I think the obſervance of a raſh and 
criminal yow 1s an additional crime. It yours 
were not ſo at firſt, it is become ſo now; and 
_ that is ſufficient to annul it. The promiſe which 
no man ought to break, 1s that of being always 
a man of virtue, and reſolute in the diſcharge 
of his duty; to change when that is changed, is 
not levity, but conſtancy. Act at all times as 
virtue requires you to do, and you will never 
break your word. 

If, however, there be among your ſcruples any 
ſolid objection, we will examine it at Jeifure. 
In the mean time, I am not very forry that you 
did not embrace my ſcheme with the ſame avi- 
dity as I formed it; that my blunder, if it be 


one, may give you lets Pain. I had W 
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this project during the abſence of my couſin; 
with whom I have ſince had tome general con- 
verſation on the ſubject of a ſecond marriage, 
and find her fo averſe to it, that, in {pite of the 
regard which I know ſhe has for you, I am a- 
fraid I muſt exert a greater authority than be- 
comes me to overcome her reluctance, for this 
is a point in which friendihip ought. to reſpect 
the bent of the inclinations. | 

I will own, nevertheleſs, that I ftill abide by 
my defign : it would be ſo agrecable to us all, 
would ſo honourably extricate you from your 
preſent precarious ſituation in lite, would to 
unite all our intereſts, and make fo natural an 
obligation of that friendthip which is fo delight- 
ful to all, that I cannot think of giving it up 
1 No, my friend, you can never be too 

nearly allied to me; it is not even enough that 
you might be my couſin, I could wich you were 
my brother. 

Whatever may be the conſequence of theſe 
notions, do more juſtice to my ſentiments for 
you. Rake uſe, without reſerve, of my friend— 
thin, my confidence, and my elteem. Remember 
I ſhall not preſcribe any rules to you; nor do! 
think I have any reaſon to do it. Deny me net 
however the privilege of giving you advice, but 
imagine not I lay you under any commands. 
If you think you can fecurely reſide at Clarens, 
come hither, {tay here; you cannot give me 
greater pleaſure: but, if you think a few years 
longer abſence neceſſary to cure the ſuſpicious 
remains of impetuous youth, write to me often 
in your abſence, come and ſee us as often as you 

| will, 


, * 
W 
will, and let us cultivate a correſpondence 
founded on the moſt cordial intimacy. 

What pains will not ſuch confolation allevi- 
ate? what abſence will not be ſupportable un- 
der the pleaſing hope of at laſt ending our days 
together! I will do yet more; I am ready to put 
one of my children under your care; I ſhall 
think him fafer in your hands than my own; 
and, when you bring him back, I know not 
which of you will give me the greater pleaſure 
by your return. On the other hand, if you be- 
come entirely reaſon ible, baniſh your chimeri— 
cal notions, and are willing to deſerve my cou- 
ſin, come, pay her your belt reſpects, and make 
her happy. Come then, and furmount every 
obitacle that oppoſes your ſucceſs, and make a 
conqueſt of her heart: ſuch aſſiſtance as my 
friendſhip can give, ſhall not on my part be 
wanting. Come, and make each other happy, 
and nothing more will be wanting to render me 
completely ſo. But, whatever reſolution you 
take, after having maturely conſidered the mat- 
ter, ſpeak confidently, and affront your friend 
no more by your groundleſs ſuſpicions. 

Let me not however, in thinking ſo much of 
you, forget myſelf. My turn to be heard muſt 
come at laſt: tor you act with your friends in a 
diſpute, as with your adverſaries at cheſs ; you 
defend yourſelf, by attacking them. You ex- 
cuſe your being a philofopher, by accuſing me 
of being a devotee. I am then, in your opini- 
on a devotee, or ready to become one. Be it 
ſo; contemptible denominations never change 
the nature of things. If devotion is commend- 


able, why am I to blame in being devout? But, 
perhaps 
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perhaps that epithet is too low for you. The 
dignity of the philoſopher diſdains the worſhip 
of the vulgar: it would ſerve God in a more 
ſublime manner, and raiſe even to heaven itſelf 
its pretenſions and its pride. Poor philoſo- 
phers | —But to return to myſelf. 

I have, from my childhood, reſpeCted virtue, 
and have always cultivated my reaſon. I en- 
deavoured to regulate my conduct by human 

underſtanding and ſentiment, and have been ill 
conducted. Before you deprive me of the guide 
I have chofen, give me another on which I may 
depend. I thought myſelf as wiſe as other peo- 
ple, and yet a thouſand others have lived more 
prudently than I; they mult therefore have had 
reſources which I had not. Why is it that I, 
knowing mylelt well born, have had reaſon to 
conceal my life and converſation from the world ? 

why did I hate the fin which I committed even 
in ſpite of myſelt? I thought I knew my own 
ſtrength; I relied on it, and was deceived. All 
the reſiſtance which was in my own power, I 
think, I made; and yet 1 fell. —How mul: thoſe 
have done who have eſcaped ? they muſt have 
had a better ſupport. 

From their example I was induced to ſeck the 
ſame ſupport, and have found in it a peculiar 
advantage which I did not expect. During the 
reign of the paſſions, they themſelves contribute 
to the continuance of the anxicties they at firit 
occaſion z they retain hope always by the fide 
of deſire, and hence we are enabled to ſupport 
the abſence of felicity : if our expeCtations are 
diſappointed, hope ſupplies its place; and the 
agreeable deluſion laſts as long as the paſſion 

which 
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which gave it birth. Thus, in a ſituation of 
this kind, paſſion ſupports itſelf, and the very 
ſolicitude it cauſes is a chimerical pleaſure which 
is ſubſtituted for real enjoyment. Nay more, 
thoſe who have no deſires muſt be very unhap- 
Py 3 they are deprived, if I may be allowed the 
expreſſion, of all they pofleſs. We enjoy lei; 
that which we obtain than that which we hope 
for, and are ſeldom happy but in expectation. 
In fact, man, made to defire every thing and 
obtain little, of boundleſs avarice, yet narrow 
capacity, has received of heaven a conſolatory 
aid, which brings to him in idea every thing 
he deſires, diſplays it to his imagination, repre- 
ſents it to his view, and in one ſenſe makes it 
his own ; but to render ſuch imaginary proper- 
ty ſtill more flattering and agreeable, it 1s even 
modified to his paſſion. But this ſhadow va- 
niſhes the moment the real object appears; the 
imagination can no longer magnify that which 
we actually poſſeſs ; the charms of illuſion ccaſe, 
where thoſe of enjoyment begin. The world 
of fancy, therefore, the land of chimeras, is the 
only world worthy to be inhabited; and ſuch 
is the inanity of human enjoyments, that, ex- 
cept that Being who is ſelf-exiſtent, there is no- 
thing delightful but that which has no exiltence 
at all. . 
If this effect does not always follow in the 
particular objects of our paſſions, it is infallible 
in the common ſentiment which includes the 
whole. To live without pain is incompatible 
with our ſtate of mortality : it would be in fact 
to die. He who has every thing in his power, 


if a creature, muſt be miſerable, as he i ge 
| e 
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be deprived of the pleaſure of deſiring; than 
which every other want would be more ſupport- 
able *. . 
This is indeed what I have in part experien- 
ced ſince my marriage and your return. Every 
thing around me gives me cauſe of content, and 
et I am not contented. A ſecret languor ſteals 
into the bottom of my heart: I find it puffed 
up and void, as you formerly ſaid was the caſe 
with yours; all my attachments are not ſufficient 
to fill it. This diſquietude, I confeſs, is ſtrange: 
but it is nevertheleſs true. O my friend! I am 
indeed too happy: my happineſs is a burden to 
me. | | | | 
Can you think of a remedy for this diſguſt ? 
For my part, I muſt own, that a ſentiment ſo 
unreaſonable and ſo involuntary, has in a great 
meaſure diminiſhed the value of life, and I can- 
not imagine what bleſlings it can beſtow which 
I want, or with which I ſhould be ſatisfied. Can 
any woman be more ſuſceptible than I am ? Can 
ſhe love her father, her huſband, her children, 
her friends, her relations better than I do? Can 
ſhe be more generally beloved ? can ſhe lead a 
life more agreeable to her taſte ? or can ſhe be 
more at liberty to exchange it for any other ? 
Can ſhe enjoy better health? Can ſhe have 
more expedients to divert her, or ſtronger ties 
to bind her to the world ? and yet, notwith- 
VoL. III. I Gg ſtand- 


Hence it is that every ſovereign who aſpires to be deſpo- 
de, atpires to the honour of being miſerable. In every king- 
dom in the world, would you ſee the man who is the moſt un- 
happy of all his countrymen, go directly to the ſovereign, 
Particularly if he be an abſolute monarch. * 


$66 i JV 4 FiAs-: vr, 
ſtanding all this, I am conſtantly uneaſy ; my 
heart ſighs after ſomething of which it is entite- 
ly ignorant. 

Therefore, finding nothing in this globe ca- 
pable of giving it ſatisfaction, my deſiring ſoul 
ſeeks. an object in another world; in elevating 
itſelf to the ſource of ſentiment and exiſtence, 
its languor vaniſhes; it is re- animated, it ac- 
quires new ſtrength and new life. It thence 
obtains a new exiſtence, independent of cor- 
poreal paſſions; or rather, it exiſts no longer 
in me, but in the immenſity of the Supreme 
Being; and, difencumbered for a while from 
its terreſtrial ſhackles, returns to them again 
with patience, couſoled with the expeCtation of 
futur). SE; 

: You ſmile at all this, my good friend ; I un- 
derſtand you. I have indeed pronounced my 
own condemnation, having formerly cenſured 
the heart which I now approve. To this I have 
only one word to anſwer; and that is, I then 
ſpoke without experience. I do not pretend to 
juſtify -it in every ſhape. I do not pretend to 
ſay, this viſionary taſte is prudent; I only fay, 
it is a delightful ſupplement to that ſenſe of 
happineſs which in other things exhauſts ite! 
by enjoyment. If it be productive of evil, 
doubtleſs it ought to be rejected; if it deceives 
the heart by falſe pleaſure, it ought alſo on that 
account to be rejected. But after all, which 
has the greater incentive to virtue, the philoſo- 
pher with his ſublime maxims, or the Chriſtian 
with his humble ſimplicity? Who is moſt happy 
even in this world, the ſage with his profound 


underſtanding, or the enthuſiaſt with his rap- 
| ture 
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ture of devotion ? What buſineſs have I to think 
or imagine, when my faculties are all in a 
manner alienated? Will you ſay intoxication 
has its pleaſure? be it ſo, and be mine elteemed 
ſuch if you will. Either leave me m this agree- 
able delirium, or ſhew me a ſituation more de- 
lightful. | 

I have condemned indeed the ecitaſies of the 
myſtics; and condemn them ſtill, when they 
| ſerve to detach us from our duty; and, by raiſing 
in us a diſguſt againſt an aQtive life by the 
charms of contemplation, ſeduce us into that 
| {late of quietiſm which you imagine me ſo near, 
and from which I believe myſelf nevertheleſs to 
be as far diſtant as you. I know very well, that 
to ſerve God is not to paſs our lives on our knees 
in prayer; that it is to diſcharge on earth thoſe 
obligations which our duty requires; it 1s to 
do, with a view to pleaſe him, every thing 
which the ſituation jn which he hath placed us 
demands, 


| Il cor gradiſce ; 
E ſerve a lui chi 'l ſua daver compiſce. 


To have a heart that glows with pure deſire, 
To love and ſerve where duty may require. 


We ought firſt to perform the duties of our ſta- 
tion, and then pray when we have time. This 
is the rule I have endeavoured to follow : I do 
not make that ſelf-examination, with which you 
reproach me, a taſk, but a recreation : I do not 
fee why, among the pleaſures that are within 
my reach, I thould be forbidden the moſt affec- 
ting and the moſt innocent of all. 


G g 2 | I have 
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I have examined myſelf with more ſeverity, 
fince the receipt of your letter. I have inquired 
into the effects which the pious inclination, that 
ſo much diſpleaſes you, produces in my mind; 
and I can fafely ſay, I ſee nothing that ſhould 
give me reaſon to fear, at leaſt ſo ſoon as you 
imagine, the evils of exceſſive and ſuperfluous 
devotion. Dy 

In the firſt place, I have not ſo fervent a long- 
ing after this exerciſe as to give me pain when 
I am deprived of an opportunity, nor am I out 
of humour at every avocation from it. It never 
interrupts my thoughts in the buſineſs of the 
day, nor gives me any diſguſt or impatience in 
the diſcharge of my duty. If retirement be 
ſometimes neceſſary, it is when I have ſelt ſome 
diſagreeable emotion, and am better in my clo- 
ſet than elſewhere. It is there, that, entering 
into the examination of myſelf, I recover my 
temper and eaſe. If any care troubles me, if 
any pain affects me, it is there I go and lay 
them down. Every pain, every trouble vani- 
ſhes before a greater object. In refleCting on 
all the bounties of Providence towards me, I am 
aſhamed to be ſenſible of ſuch trifling ills, and 
to forget its greater mercies. I require neither 

equent nor long intervals of ſolitude. When 
am affected by involuntary ſadneſs, the ſhed- 
ding a few tears before Him who is the comfort- 
er of hearts, relieves mine in an inſtant. My 
reflections are never bitter nor grievous z even 
my repentance is free from dread : my errors 
give me leſs cauſe of fear than of ſhame; I re- 
gret that I have committed them, but I feel no 


remorſe, nor dread of their effects. The God I 
8 ſerve 
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ſerve is a merciful] Being; a Father, whoſe good- 
neſs only affects me, and ſurpaſſes all his other 
attributes. His power aſtoniſhes me; his im- 
menſity confounds my ideas; his juſtice 
but he has made man weak; and though he be 
juſt, he is merciful. An avenging God is the 
God of the wicked. I can neither fear him on 
my own account, nor pray for his vengeance to 
be exerted againft any other. It is the God of 
peace, the God of goodneſs, whom I adore. I 
know, I feel, I am the work of his hands, and 
truſt to ſee him, at the laſt day, ſuch as he has 
manifeſted himſelf to my heart during my life. 

It is impoſſible for me to tell you how many 
pleaſing ideas ariſe hence, to render my days a- 
greeable, and give joy to my heart. In leaving 
my cloſet in ſuch a diſpoſition, I feel myſelt 
more light and gay. Every care vaniſhes, eve- 
ry embarraſſment is removed; nothing rough or 
diſagreeable appears, but all is ſmooth and flow- 
ing: every thing wears a pleaſant countenance 
it coſts me no pains to be in good humour; I 
love thoſe better whom I loved before, and am 
ſtill more agreeable to them: even my huſband 
is more pleaſed with the diſpoſition which is the 
effect of ſuch rational devotion. Devotion, he 
ſays, is the opium of the ſoul. When taken in 
ſmall quantities, it enlivens, it animates, it 
ſupports it: a ſtronger doſe lulls it to ſleep, en- 
rages, or deſtroys it. I hope I ſhall never pro- 
ceed to ſuch extremes. 

You ſee I am not ſo much offended at the ti- 
tle of devotec, as perhaps you expected; but 
then I do not value it at the rate you imagine : 
yet I would not have the term devotion applied 

G. g 3 to 
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to any affected external deportment, and to x 
ſort of employment which diſpenſes with every 
other. Thus, that Mrs Guyon you mention, 
had in my opinion done better to have carefully 
diſcharged her duty as miſtreſs of her family, to 
have educated her children in the Chriſtian faith, 
and to have governed her ſervants prudently, 
than to have compoſed books of devotion, dif- 
puted with biſhops, and at laſt be impriſoned in 
the Baſtile tor her unintelligible reveries. 

As little do I approve of that myſtical and me- 
taphorical language, which feeds the heart with 
chimeras, and in the place of ſpiritual love, ſub- 
ſtitutes ſentiments too nearly allied to carnal af. 
feQtions, and too apt to excite them. The more 
ſuſceptible the heart, or lively the imagination, 
the more we ought to be on our guard againſt 
thoſe images by which they may be affected: 
for how can we ſee the relations of the myſtical 
object, if we do not at the ſame time ſee the ſen- 
ſual; and how can a modeſt woman have the al- 
ſurance to contemplate thoſe objects in her ima- 

ination, which ſhe would bluſh to look on. 

But what ſets me molt againſt theſe devotees 
by profeſhon, is that affectation of manners 
which renders them inſenſible to humanity; 
that exceſſive pride which makes them Jook 
down with pity on the reſt of mankind. If ever 
they condeſcend to ſtoop from their imaginary 
elevation to do an act of charity, it is always 
done in a manner extremely mortifying to the 
object : their pity is ſo cruel and inſulting, their 
juſtice is ſo rigid, their charity ſo ſevere, their 
eal ſo bitter, their contempt ſo much like ha- 


tred, that even the inſenſibility of the reſt of the 
world 
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world is leſs cruel than their pity. Their love 
for heaven ſerves them as an excuſe for loving 
nobody on earth; they have even no affection 
for one another; nor is there an inſtance of ſin- 
cere friendſhip to be found among people of ex- 
treme devotion. The more detached they af- 
fect to be from the world, the more they expect 
from it; and one would think their devotion to 
God is exerted only that they may have a pre- 
text to exerciſe his authority over the reſt of his 

creatures. | 
I have ſuch an averſion for all abuſes of this 
kind as ſhould naturally be my ſecurity : if ne- 
vertheleſs I am doomed to fall, it will not be 
voluntarily, and I hope, from the friendſhip of 
thoſe who are about me, that it will not be with- 
out warning. I muſt own, I now think that it 
was poſſible for my former inquietude concern- 
ing my huſband, to have effected ſuch a change. 
Happily, the prudent letter of my Lord B—; 
to which you very reaſonably refer me, together 
with his ſenſible and conſolatory converſation, 
as well as yours, have entirely diſſipated my 
fears and changed my principles. I now ſee 
plainly, that an intolerating ſpirit muſt by de- 
grees become obdurate. For what charity can 
be long preſerved for thoſe who we think muſt 
inevitably be damned? To love them would be 
to hate God for puniſhing them. To act then 
on principles of humanity, we muſt take upon 
ourſelves to condemn actions only, and not men. 
Let us not aſſume the horrible function of de- 
vils. Let us not ſo lightly throw open the gates 
of hell for our fellow- creatures. Alas! if all 
thoſe are deſtined to be eternally miſerable who 
deceive 
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deceive themſelves, where is the mortal who can 
avoid it? 

O my friends! of what a load have you eaſed 
my heart? In teaching me that an error in judg- 
ment is no crime, you have delivered me from a 
thouſand tormenting ſcruples. I leave to others 
the ſubtile interpretation of dogmas which I do 
not comprehend, and content myſelf with thoſe 
glaring truths which ſtrike and at once convince 
me; thoſe practical truths which inſtruct me in 
my duty. As to any thing farther, I abide by 
the rule of your old anſwer to Mr Wolmar*. 
A man is not maſter of his own ſentiments to 
believe or diſbelieve what he pleaſes. Can it 
be a crime for one not to be a logician ? No, it 
is not the buſineſs of conſcience to inſt ut us 
in the truth of things, but in the maxims of our 
duty. It does not teach us to reaſon well, but 
to act aright. In what can my huſband be cri- 
minal before God? Does he turn his eye from 
the contemplation of the Deity ? God himlelt 
hath hid his face from his view. He does not 
ſhun the truth; the truth avoids him. He is 
not actuated by pride; he does not ſeek to con- 
vert any one to his own opinion. He is glad 
they are of a different one. He approves of our 
ſentiments, he wiſhes he had the fame, but can- 
not. He is deprived of our conſolations and our 
hopes. He acts uprightly without even expect- 
ing a recompenſe : he is in fact more virtuous, 
more difintereſted than we. He is indeed tru- 
ly to be pitied! but wherefore ſhould he be pu- 
niſhed? No: goodneſs, ſincerity, honeſty, vir- 
1. | | tue, 


See page 177. 
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tue, theſe are what heaven requires, and what 
it will undoubtedly reward : theſe conſtitute the 
true ſervice which the Deity requires, and that 
ſervice Mr Wolmar moſt invariably performs. 
If God judges of our faith by our works, to be 
truly virtuous 1s to believe in him. A true Chri- 
ſtian is a virtuous man : the real infidels are the 
VICIOUS. | 

Be not ſurpriſed, therefore, my dear friend, 
that I do not diſpute with you many particulars 
of your letter, concerning which we are not of 
the ſame opinion. 1 know too well what you 
are, to be in pain about what you believe. 
What do all thoſe idle queſtions about free a- 
gency concern me? Whether I myſelf have the 
power to do good, or can obtain it by prayer, 
if in the end I am enabled to do it, does it not 
amount to the ſame thing? Whether I acquire 
what is wanting by aſking for it, or the Deity 
grants it to my prayers, it it be neceflary to aſk 
in order to have it, is not this a ſufficient ex- 
planation ? Happy enough to agree about the 
principal articles of our taith, why need we in- 
qure farther ? Ought we to be deſirous of pene- 
trating into the bottomleſs abyſs of metaphyſics, 
and, in diſputing about the eſſence of the Dei- 
ty, throw away the ſhort time which is allotted 
us here to revere and honour him ? We are ig- 
norant what he is; but we know that he exiſts, 
and that is ſufficient ; he manifeſts himſelf in 
his works, we feel him conſtantly within us. 
We may diſpute, but cannot ſincerely: diſbelieve 
his exiſtence. He has given us that degree of 
ſenſibility which enables us to perceive, to em- 
brace him let us pity thoſe to whom he has 
not 
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not imparted ſuch a portion of ſuſceptibility, 
without flattering ourſelves that we ſhall be able 
to make them ſenſible of what they cannot feel. 
Let us reſpect his decrees in filence, and do our 
duty: this is the beſt method to make proſelytes. 

Do you know any man of better ſenſe or 1 
more enlightened underitanding than Mr Wol. 
mar? Do you know any one more ſincere, more 
upright, more juſt, lets ſubject to the controul 
of his paſſions; who will be a greater gainer by 
divine juſtice or the ſoul's immortality? Do you 
know any man more nervous, more ſublime, 
more convincing in a diſpute, than Lord B ? 
is there any perſon by his virtue more worthy of 
entering on the defence of the cauſe of God, 
more certain of his exiſtence, more fincerely pe- 
netrated with the idea of divine majeſty, more 
zealous for his glory, and more capable of ſup- 
- porting it? Yet you have been a witneſs of what 
paſſed during three months at Clarens: you have 
feen two men, having the higheſt eſteem and 
reſpect for each other, and equally diſdainful of 
the pedantry and quirk of ſcholaſtic logic, pats 
a whole winter in prudent and peaceful as well 
as lively and profound argumentations, with a 
view to convert each other; you have ſcen them 
attack and defend themſelves, and take every ad- 
vantage of which human underſtanding is capa- 
blez and that on a ſubject wherein both, being 
equally intereſted, defired nothing ſo earneſtly 
as to be of one mind. | 

What was the conſequence ? their mutual e- 
ſteem is augmented, and yet both retain their 


former ſentiments, It ſuch an example does not 
for 
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for ever cure a prudent man of the rage of diſ- 

pute, the love of truth I am ſure never will. 
For my part, I have thrown aſide, and that 
for ever, ſuch an uſeleſs weapon; and am de- 
termined never to mention a ſingle word more 
to my huſband about religion, unleſs it be to 
give a reaſon for mine. Not that a notion of 
divine toleration has rendered me indifferent to 
his. I muſt confeſs, that, though I am become 
tranquil about his future ſtate, I do not find I am 
the leſs zealous for his converſion. I would lay 
down my life to ſee him once convinced of the 
truth of divine revelation, if not for the ſake of 
his future happineſs, at leaſt for his happineſs in 
this life. For of how many pleaſures is he not 
on this account deprived ? What fentiments can 
give him comfort in his afflictions? What ſpec- 
tator excites him to thoſe good deeds he per- 
forms in ſecret? What rewards does he hope for 
from his virtue? How can he look upon death? 
No, I hope he will not meet it in this terrible 
ſituation. There remains but one expedient | 
more for me to try to prevent it; and to that I 
conſecrate the remainder of my life. This is, 
not to convince, but to affect him: to ſet him 
a prevailing example, and to make religion ſo 
amiable that he ſhall not be able to refit her 
charms. Ah! my friend! whar a forcible ar- 
gument againſt infidelity. is the life of a true 
Chriſtian! Do you believe there is a being on 
earth proof againſt it? This is the taſk I impoſe 
on myſelf for the future; aſſiſt me to perform it. 
Mr Wolmar is cold, but not infenfible. What 
a picture might we lay open to his heart ? his 
friends, his children, his wife, all uniting to 
his 
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his edification! When, without preaching about 
God in our diſcourſes, we ſhall demonſtrate him 
by thoſe actions which he inſpires, by thoſe vir- 
tues of which he 1s the author, by the pleaſure 
we take in his ſervice: when he ſhall ſee a ſketch 
of paradiſe in his own houſe; when an hundred 
times a-day he ſhall be compelled to cry out, 
« Human nature is of itſelf incapable of this; 
« ſomething divine mult prevail here.“ 
If my enterpriſe pleaſes you, if you find your- 
ſelf worthy to concur in it, come and let us paſs 
our days together, and never part more til] death, 
It the project diſpleaſes or frightens you, liſten 
to the dictates of your conſcience ; that will 
teach you your duty. I have no more to ſay. 

Agreeable to what Lord B intimates, I 
ſhall expect you both towards the latter end of 
next month. You will hardly know your apart- 
ment again; but in the alteration made in it 
you will ditcover the care of a good friend, who 
took a pleaſure in ornamenting it for you. You 
will find there, alſo, a ſmall aſſortment of books, 
which ſhe bought for you at Geneva, of a bet- 
ter taſte than the Adonis ; not but that for the 
jeſt's ſake you will find that too. You muſt 
however be diſcreet; for, as ſhe would not have 
you know this is her doing, I haſten to finiſh 
my letter before ſhe comes to forbid my ſpeak- 
ing of it. | 

Adieu, my dear friend. Our party of plea- 
ſure to the caſtle of Chillon will take place to- 
morrow without you. It will not be the better 
for that. The bailiff has invited us with our 


children, which leaves me no excuſe; but | 
| know 
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know not why, and yet I cannot help withing 
we were ſafe returned. 


— — 


* 


LETTER CLIX. 
From Fanny ANE r. 


Of Sir! O my benefaQor ! what ſad tidings 
am I ordered to write to you | Madam— 
my poor miſtreſs—good God! methinks I ſee 
already how frightened you are] but you cannot 
ſee the affliction we are all in here. But I 
have not a moment to loſe—l muſt tell you. —1 
muſt run—O that I had already told you all ! 
—Ah, what will become of you, when you know 
our misfortune | 

The whole family went out yeſterday to dine 
at Chillon. The baron, who was going into 
Savoy to ſpend ſome days at the caſtle of Blonay, 
went away after dinner. 'The company attend- 
ed him a little way, and afterwards walked a- 
long the dyke. Mrs Orbe and the bailiff's lady 
went before with my maſter; my miſtreſs fol- 
lowed, having hold by one hand of Hartiot and 
by the other of Marcellin. I came after with 
the eldeſt. His honour, the bailiff, who had 
ſtaid behind to ſpeak to ſomebody, came up; 
and joining the company, offered my miſtreſs 
his arm; which, in order to accept of, ſhe ſent 
Marcellin to me. I ran forward to meet him, 
while the child did the fame towards me; but, 
in running, his foot ſlipped, and he fell unbap- 
pily into the water. I ſcreamed out, when my 
miſtreſs, turning her head and ſeeing the child 
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in the water, flew back in an inſtant and threw 
herſelf in after him. 2 

Ah, 3 that I am ! why did I not throw 
myſelf in too! better had I been drowned on 
With difficulty I kept the eldeſt 
from leaping after its mother, who kept ſtrug- 
gling with the other in her arms.——No boat, 
nor people were at hand, ſo that ſome time paſſed 
before they could be got out of the water—— 
the child ſoon recovered, but as for the mother 
the fright, the fall, the condition ſhe was 
in-——ah none knows better than I the danger 
of ſuch a fall ! ſhe was taken out, and remain- 
ed a good while inſenſible. The moment the 
came to herſelf, ſhe inquired eagerly after the 
child—heavens ! with what tranſport did ſhe 
embrace him ! I thonght ſhe was quite well a- 
gain ; but her ſpirits laſted her but for a mo- 
ment: ſhe inſiſted on being brought home, but 
fainted away ſeveral times during the journey. 
By ſome orders ſhe gave me, I ſaw ſhe believed 
ſhe ſhould not recover. Her fears were, alas 
too true ! ſhe will never recover. Mrs Orbe is 
a good deal more altered than ſhe. They are 


all diſtracted ; I am the moſt ſenſible in the 


whole houſe.— Why ſhould I be uneaſy? al 
my good miſtreſs, if I loſe you I ſhall never 
have occaſion for another. O my dear Sir! 
may heaven enable you to ſupport this trial! 
Adieu! the phyſician is this moment coming out 
of the chamber. I muſt run to meet him —it 
he gives me hopes, I will let you know it. It 
I fay nothing 
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LETTER CLX. 


From Mrs ORBE. 


II is fulfilled ! Imprudent, unfortunate 
man ! unhappy dreamer ! you will now in- 
deed never fee her more—alas ! the vail—Julia 
is no more. | 

She has herſelf written to you, I refer you to 
her letter: reſpect, I charge you, her laſt re- 
queſt. Great and many are the obligations you 
have to diſcharge on this fide the grave. 


LETTER CLXI. 
From My Wol MAR. 


1 Have ſuffered you to indulge the firſt tranſ- 

ports of your grief : my writing to you 
would but have aggravated your ſorrow, as I 
was no better qualified to relate than you to read 
our fad tale. At preſent, poſſibly, ſuch a rela- 
tion may not be diſagreeable to either of us. As 
nothing remains but the remembrance of her, 
my heart takes a delight in recalling every token 
of that remembrance to my mind. You will 
have ſome conſolation in ſhedding tears to her 
memory; but of that grand relief of the unfor- 
tunate I am conſtitutionally deprived, and am 
therefore unhappier than you. 

It is not, however, of her illneſs, but of her- 
ſelf, I would write. Another might have thrown 
herſelf into the water to ſave her child ; ſuch an 
| H h 2 de- 
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accident, her fever, her death, are natural, and 


may be common to other mortals: but the em- 
ployment of her laſt moments, her converſation, 
her ſentiments, her fortitude, all theſe are pe- 
auliar to Julia. She was no leſs ſingular in the 
hour of death, than ſhe had been during the 
whole courſe of her life; and as I was the ſole 


_ witneſs to many particulars, you can learn them 


from me alone. { 

You already know that her fright, her agita- 
tion, the fall, and the water ſhe had imbibed, 
threw her into fainting fits, from which ſhe did 
not recover until ager ſhe was brought home, 
On being carried into the houſe, ſhe aſked again 
tor the child; the child was brought; and, ſee- 
ing him walk about and return her careſſes, (lc 
became apparently eaſy, and conſented to take 
a little reſt, Her ſleep was but ſhort, and as 
the phyſician was not yet come, ſhe made us fit 
round on the bed; that is, Fanny, her couſin, 
and me. She talked to us about her children, 
of the great diligence and care which her plan 


of education required, and of the danger of a 


moment's neglect. Without making her illneſs 
of any great importance, ſhe foreſaw, ſhe ſaid, 
chat it would prevent her for ſome time from 
diſcharging her part of that duty, and charged 
us to divide it amongſt us. 

She enlarged on her own projects, on yours, 
on the moſt proper means to carry them into 
execution; on the obſervations ſhe had made as 
to what would promote or injure them; and, 
in a word, on every thing which might enable 
us to ſupply her place, in the diſcharge of the 


duties of a mother, ſo long as ſhe might be pre. 
| vented 
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vented from it herſelf. I thought ſo much pre- 
caution unneceffary for one who imagined ſhe 
ſhould be prevented from exerciſing ſuch em- 
ployment only for a few days: but what added 
to my apprehenſions, was to hear her enter into 
a long and particular charge reſpecting Harriot. 
As to her ſons, ſhe contented herſelf with what 
concerned their education in the earlieſt in fan- 
cy, as ff relying on another for the care of their 
youth: but in ſpeaking of Harriot, ſhe went far- , 
ther, extending her remarks even to her co- 
ming of age; and, being ſenſible that nothing 
could ſupply the place of thoſe reſlections which 
her own experience dictated, the gave us a 
clear and methodical abſtract of the plan of 
education ſhe had laid down, recommending it 
to the mother in the moſt lively and affecting 
manner. | 

All theſe exhortations, reſpeQting the educa- 
tion of young perſons, and the duty of mothers, 
mixed with frequent applications to herſelf, could 
nor fail ro render the converſation extremely in- 
tereſting : I ſaw indeed that it affected her too 
much. In the mean time, her couſin held one 
of her hands, preſſing it every now and then to 
her lips, and bathing it with tears at every re- 
ply: Fanny was not leſs moved: and as for Ju- 
lia herſelf, I obſerved the big tears ſwell out of 
her eyes and ſteal down her cheeks; but ſhe was 
afraid to let us ſee ſhe wept, leſt it ſhould alarm 
us. But I then ſaw, that ſhe knew her life was 
drawing towards its final period. My only hope 
was that her fears might deceive her, and re- 
preſent the danger greater than it really was. 
Unhappily, however, I knew her too well to 
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build much upon ſuch a deception. I endea- 
voured ſeveral times to ſtop her, and at laſt beg- 
ged of her not to waſte her ſpirits by talking fo 
much at once on a ſubject which might be con- 
tinued at our leiſure. Ah! my dear, replied 
ſhe, do not you know that nothing hurts a wo- 
man ſo much as ſilence? and, ſince I find my- 
ſelf a little feveriſh, I may as well employ my 
diſcourſe about uſeful matters as prattle away the 
time about trifles. 

The arrival of the phyſician put the whole 
houſe into a confuſion, which it is impoſſible to 
deſcribe. All the domeſtics were gathered a- 
bout the door of the chamber, where they wait. 
ed with their arms folded and anxious looks, to 
know his opinion of their miſtreſs's ſituation, as 
if their own deſtiny were depending. This ſight 
threw poor Mrs Orbe into ſuch an agony of 
grief, that I began to be afraid of her ſenſes. 
Under different pretences, therefore, I diſmiſ- 
ſed them, that their prefence might no longer at- 
ſect her. The phyſician gave us indeed a little 
hope, but in ſuch vague terms that it ſerved to 
convince me there was none. Julia was alſo 
reſerved on account of her couſin. When the 
doctor left the chamber, I followed bim, which 
Clara was alſo going to do; but Julia detained 
her, and gave me a wink which I underſtood, 
and therefore immediately told the phyſician, 
that if there were any real danger he ſhould as 
carefully conceal it from Mrs Orbe as from the 
patient, leſt her deſpair ſhould render her inca- 


pable of attending her friend. He told me the 
caſe was indeed dangerous; but that four-and- 


twenty hours being hardly clapſed ſince the ac- 
cident, 
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eident, it required more time to form a certain 
jadgment : that the ſucceeding night might de- 
termine the fate of the patient; but that he 
could not poſitively pronounce any thing till 
the third day. Fanny alone was by on his ſay- 
ing this, on whom we prevailed with ſome dif- 
ficulty to ſtifle her emotions, and agreed upon 
what was proper to tell Mrs Orbe and the reſt 
of the family. 

Toward the evening, Julia prevailed with her 
couſin, who had fat up with her the preceding 
night, and was deſirous of continuing her vigi- 
lance, to go to bed for ſome hours. In the mean 
time, the patient being informed that ſhe was 
to be bled in the foot, and that the phyſician 
was preſcribing for her, ſhe ſent for him to her 
bed-ſide, and addreſſed him thus: 

« Mr Bouſſon, when it is neceſſary to flatter 
« a timid patient as to the danger of his caſe, 
« the precaution is humane, and I approve of 
« itz but it is a piece of cruelty to laviſh equal]- 
« ly on all, the diſagreeable remedies which to 
© many may be ſuperfluous. Preſcribe fof me 
* every thing that you think will be really uſe- 
ful, and I will punQtually follow your pre- 
« ſcriptions. But as to thoſe of mere experi- 
“ ment, I beg you will excuſe me: it is my 
« body and not my mind which is diſordered ; 
* and I am not afraid to end my days, but to 
% miſpend thoſe which remain. The laſt mo- 
ments of life are too precious to be thrown 
* away. If you cannot prolong mine, there- 
fore, I beg you will at leaſt not ſhorten them, 
« by preventing me from employing them as 1 
** ought. Either recover me entirely, or leave 

„% me; 
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« me; I can die alone.” Thus, my friend, 
did this woman, ſo mild and timid on ordinary 
occaſions, know how to exert herſelf in a reſo- 
lute and ſerious manner at this important criſis, 

The night was cruel and deciſtve. Suffoca- 
tion, oppreſhon, fainting, her ſkin dry and burn. 
ing. An ardent fever tormented her; during 
the continuance of which ſhe was heard fre- 
quently to call out Marcellin, as if to prevent 
his running into the water; and to pronounce 
alſo another name, formerly repeated on a like 
occaſion. The next day the phyfician told me 
plainly, that he did not think the could live 
three days. I alone was made privy to this af- 
flicting piece of information; and the moſt ter- 
rible hour of my life was that wherein I kept it 
a ſecret in my breaſt, without knowing what uſe 
to make of it. I ſtrayed out alone into the gar- 
den, muſing on the meaſures I ought to take; 
not without many afflifting reflections on the 
misfortune of being reduced, in the laſt ſtage of 
life to that ſolitude of which I was ſufhciently 
tired even before I had experienced a ſtate more 
agreeable. + | 

I had promiſed Julia the night before, to tell 
her faithfully the opinion of the phyſician, and 
ſhe had engaged me by every prevailing argu- 
ment to keep my word. I felt that engagement 
on my conſcience : but what to do I was great- 
ly at a loſs. Shall I, ſaid T to myſelf, in order 
to diſcharge a uſeleſs and chimerical duty, at- 
flict her ſoul with the news, and lengthen the 
pangs of death? to tell her the hour of her diſ- 
ſolution, is it not in fact to anticipate the fatal 


moment ? in ſo ſhort an interval what will be- 
| come 
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come of the deſires, the hopes, the elements of 
life? ſhall I kill my Julia? 

Thus meditating on what I ſhould do, I walk- 
ed on with long and haſty ſtrides, and in an a- 
gitation of mind I had never before experienced. 
It was not in my power to ſhake off the painful 
anxietyz it remained an inſupportable weight 
on my ſpirits. At length I was determined by 
a ſudden thought. 

For whoſe ſake, ſaid I, do I deliberate ? for 
her's, or for mine ? On whoſe principles do I 
reaſon ? 18 it on her ſyſtem, or my own ? What 
demonſtration have I of the truth? In ſupport 
of her ſyſtem, ſhe alſo has nothing but opinion 
but that opinion carries with it the force of evi- 
dence, and is in her eyes a demonſtration. Wat 
right have I, in a matter which relates chiefly 
to her, to prefer my opinion, which I acknow- 
ledge to be doubtſul, to her's which ſhe thinks 
demonſtrated? Let us compare the conſequen- 
ces of both. According to her's, her diſpoſi- 
tion in the laſt hour of her life will decide ber 
fate to all eternity. According to mine, all 
that I can do for her will be a matter of indiffer- 
ence in three days. According to my ſyſtem, 
ſhe will be then inſenſible to every thing: but 
if ſhe be in the right, what a difference will 
there be! eternal happineſs or miſery! perhaps 
that word is terrible——wretch! riſque thy 
own ſoul, and not her's. | 

This was the firſt doubt I ever had concern- 
ing that ſcepticiſm you have ſo often attacked; 
but it was not the laſt. This doubt, however, 
freed me from the other. I immediately reſol- 
ved; and for fear my mind ſhould change, ran 

di- 
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directly to Julia's chamber, where, after dif. 
miſſing every body from their attendance, I ſat 
down by her bed-hde. I did not make uſe of 
thoſe trifling precautions which are neceſſary 
with little minds. ] was indeed for ſome time 
ſilent; but ſhe looked at me, and ſeemed to 
read my thoughts. Then, holding out her hand, 
Do you think, faid ſhe, you bring me neus: 
no, my dear friend, I know'4t already; the 
cold hand of death is upon me; we muſt part 
for ever. ; f1:.7%, JO! 
She proceeded, and continued with me a 
long cunver:ation; of which I may one day give 
you an account; and during which ſhe engra- 
ved her teſtament on my heart. If I had indeed 
been ignorant of her diipoſition before, her tem- 
per of mind at this time would ſufficiently have 
informed me. | ; 
She aſked me, if her danger was known in 
the houie. I told her, Every one was greatly 
apprehenſive, but that they knew nothing tor 
certain, and that the phyfician had acquainted 
me only with his opinion. On this ſhe conju- 
red me carefully to keep it a ſecret for the re- 
mainder of the day. Clara, continued ſhe, will 
not be able to ſupport this ſtroke, unleſs it comes 
from my hand. I ſhall take upon me that afflic- 
ting oſſice to-night. It is chiefly for this reaſon 
that I deſired to have the advice of a phyſician, 
that I might not ſubject her unneceſſarily, and 
merely on my own ſuggeſtions, to ſo cruel a 
trial. Take care that the may know nothing of 
it before the time, or you will certainly riſque the 
loſs of a friend, and your children that of a mo- 
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She then aſked me after her father. I owned 
that I had ſent an expreſs to him: but took care 
to conceal from her, that the meſſenger, inſtead 
of contenting himſelf with delivering my letter, 
as I had ordered him, blundered out a ſtory, 
from which my old friend, falſely collecting that 
his daughter was drowned, fell down ſtairs in a 
ſwoon and hurt himſelf; ſo that he kept his bed 
at Blonay. The hopes of ſceing her father, af- 
fected her very ſenſibly; and the certainty I had 
of the vanity of ſuch hope, had no ſmall ſhare 
in my uneaſineſs. 

The paroxyſms of the preceding night had 
rendered her extremely weak: nor did this lon 
converſation at all increaſe her ſtrength. In this 
feeble ſituation, therefore, ſhe ſtrove. to get a 
little ſleep in the day-time; nor did I know, till 
two days after, that ſhe did not ſleep the whole 
time. 

The family continued in great anxiety; every 
one waiting in mournful ſilence for each other 
to remove their uneaſineſs, yet, without daring 
to aſk any queſtions for tear of being told more 
than they wiſhed to know. If there were any 
good news, they ſaid to themſelves, every one 
would be eager enough to tell it; and the bad 
we ſhall know but too ſoon. In this terrible 
ſuſpence they were ſatisfied ſo long as they heard 
of no alteration for the worſe. Amidſt this 
dreadful ſilence, Mrs Orbe only was active and 
talkative. As ſoon as ſhe came out of Julia's 
chamber, inſtead of going to reſt, ſhe ran up 
and down the houſe, alking what the doctor ſaid 
to the one, and to the other. She had fat up 
all the preceding night, and could not be igno- 


rant 
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rant of what ſhe had ſeen; but ſhe ſtrove even 
to impoſe on herſelf, and to diſtruſt the evidence 
of her ſenſes. Thoſe ſthe interrogated always 
giving her favourable anſwers, encouraged her 
to aſk others, which ſhe continued to do with 
ſuch an air of ſolicitude and poignant diſtreſs, 
that whoever had known the truth could not 
have been prevailed upon to tell it her. 

In the 13 of Julia ſhe concealed her an- 
xiety, and indeed the affecting object which ſhe 
had before her eyes was ſufficiently afflicting to 
ſuppreſs her vivacity. She was above all things 
ſolicitous to hide her fears from Julia; but ſhe 
could very ill conceal them. Her trouble even 
appeared in her affectation to hide it. Julia, on 
her part alſo, ſpared no pains to deceive her 
couſin, as to the true ſtate of her caſe. Without 
making light of her illneſs, ſhe affected to ſpeak 
of it as a thing that was already paſt, ſeeming 
uneaſy only at the time neceſſary to reſtore her. 
How greatly did I ſuffer to ſee them mutually 
ſtriving to conquer each other, while I knew 
that neither of them entertained that hope in 
their own breaſts, with which each endeavoured 
to inſpire the other. 

Mrs Orbe had fat up the two preceding nights, 
and had not been undreſſed for three days. 
Julia propoſed, therefore, that ſhe ſhould retire 
to her own bed: but ſhe refuſed. Well then, 
ſaid Julia, let a little bed be made up for you 
in my chamber; if, added ſhe, as if ſhe had juſt 
thought of it, you will not take part of mine. 
Come, my dear, ſays ſhe, what ſay you? I am 
not worſe, and, if you have no objection, you 
ſhall fleep with me. This propoſal was _ 
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ed. For my part, they turned me out of the 
room, and really I ſtood in need of reſt. 

I roſe early the next morning; and, being an- 
xious for what might have paſſed in the night, 
as ſoon as I heard them ſtirring, I went into her 
chamber. From the ſituation in which Mrs 
Orbe appeared the preceding evening, I expect- 
ed to find her extremely agitated. In entering 
the room, however, I ſaw her fitting on the ſet- 
tee, ſpiritleſs and pale, or rather of a livid com- 
plexion; her eyes heavy and dead; yet ſhe ap- 
peared calm and tranquil, but ſpoke little. As 
for Julia, ſhe appeared leſs feeble than over- 
night: the tone of her voice was ſtrong, and 
her geſture animated; ſhe ſeemed indeed to have 
borrowed the vivacity of her couſin. I could 
eaſily perceive, however, that this promiſing 
appearance was in a great meaſure the effect of 


her fever; but I remarked alſo in her looks that 


ſomething had given her a ſecret joy which con- 
tributed to it not a little; but of which I could 
not diſcover the cauſe. The phyſician confirmed 
his former opinion, the patient continued alſo 
in the ſame ſentiments, and there remained no 
hope. | 
Being obliged to leave her for ſome time, I 
obſerved, in coming again into her apartment, 
that every thing appeared in great order. She 
had cauſed flower-pots to be placed on the chim- 
ney- piece; here curtains were halt-open and 
tied back; the air of the room was changed; a 
grateful odour every-where diffuſing itſelf; ſo 
that no one would have taken it for the bed- 
chamber of a ſick perſon. The ſame taſte and 
elegance appeared alſo in her diſhabille; all 
Vor. III. FG which 
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which gave her rather the air of a woman of 
quality, waiting to receive company, than of a 
country lady who was preparing for her laſt 
moments. She ſaw my ſurpriſe, ſmiled at it, 
- and, gueſſing my ſentiments, was going to 
ſpeak to me, when the children were brought 
into the room. Theſe now engaged her atten- 
tion; and you may judge whether, finding her- 
ſelf ready to part from them for ever, her ca- 
reſſes were cold or moderate. I even took no- 
tice that ſhe turned oftener, and with more 
warmth, to him who was the cauſe of her death, 
as if he was become more dear to her on that 
account. 8 l 36: ff 
Theſe embraces, ſighs, and tranſports, were 
all myſteries to the poor childsen. They loved 
her indeed tenderly; but it was with that ten- 
derneſs peculiar to their age. 'They compre- 
hended nothing of her condition, of the repeti- 
tion of her careſſes, of her regret at never ſeeing 
them more: as they ſaw us forrowful and affect- 
ed, they wept ; but knew nothing more. We 
may teach children to repeat the word death; 
but we cannot give them any idea of it: they 
neither fear it for themſelves or others; they 
fear to ſuffer pain, but not to die. When the 
exceſs of pain drew complaints from their poor 
mother, they pierced the air with their cries; 
but when we talked to them of loſing her, they 
ſeemed ſtupid, and comprehended nothing. 
Harriot alone, being a little older than the 0- 
thers, and of a ſex in which underſtanding and 
| ſentiment appear earlier than in the other, ſeemed 
troubled and frightened to ſee her little mamma 


in bed, whom ſhe uſed always to ſee 2 a- 
ut 
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bout with her children. I remember, that, on 
this occaſion, Julia made a reflection quite in 
character, on the ridiculous vanity of Veſpaſian, 
who kept his bed ſo long as he was able to do 
any thing, and roſe when he could do no more“. 
I know not, ſays ſhe, if it be neceſſary that an 
emperor ſhould die out of his bed: but this 1 
know, that the mother of a family ſhould never 
take to her bed, unleſs to die. . 
Aſter having wept over the children, and ta- 
ken every one of them apart, particularly Har- 
riot, whom the kept ſome time, and who la- 
mented and ſobbed grievouſfly, ſhe called them 
all three together; gave them her bleſſing; and, 
pointing to Mrs Orbe, Go, my children, faid 
the, go and throw yourſelves at the feet of your 
mother; this 1s ſhe whom Providence has given 
you, depriving you of nothing in taking me. 
Immediately they all ran to her, threw them- 
ſelves on their knees, and, laying hold of her 
hands, called her their good mamma, their ſe- 
cond mother. Clara ſtooped forward to em- 
brace them, but ſtrove in vain to ſpeak; ſhe 
could only utter a few broken and imperſect 
exclamations, amidſt fighs and ſobs that ſtifled 
her voice. Judge if Julia was not moved! the 
ſcene indeed became too affecting; for which 

reaſon I interrupted it. | 
As ſoon as it was over, we fat down again 
I 12 round 


This is not quite exact. Suetonius tells us that Veſpaſian 
employed himſelf as uſual, and gave audience on his death- 
bed : but perhaps he had done better to have riſen to give au- 
dience, and to have gone to bed again to die. This I know, that 
Veſpaſian, if not a great man, was at leaſt a great prince; but 
it is not a time to put on the comedian at the hour of death. 


. 


round the bed; and, though the vivacity of Ju- 
la was a little ſuppreſſed by the foregoing ſcene, 
the preſerved the ſame air of content in her 
looks: ſhe talked on every ſubject with all that 
attention and regard which beſpeaks a mind at 
eaſe; nothing eſcaped her: ſhe was as intent on 
the converſation as if ſhe had nothing elſe to 
think of. She propoſed that we ſhould dine in 
her chamber, that ſhe might have as much of 
our company as poſhble for the ſhort time ſhe 
had to live: you may believe this propoſal was 
not on our part rejected. 
The dinner was ſerved up without noiſe, con- 
fuſion, or diſorder, but with as much regularity 
as if it had been in the Apollo. Fanny and the 
children dined with us. Julia, taking notice 
that every one wanted an appetite, had the art 
to prevail on us to eat of almoſt every thing; one 
time by pretending to inſtruct the cook, at ano- 
ther by aſking whether ſhe might not venture 
to taſte this or that, and then by recommending 
it to us to take care of our health, without which 
we ſhould not be capable of doing her the ſer- 
vice her ilIneſs required. In ſhort, no miſtreſs 
of a family, however ſolicitous to do the ho- 
nours of her houſe, could in full health have 
ſhewn, even to ſtrangers, more obliging or 
more amiable marks of her kindneſs, than thoſe 
which dying Julia expreſſed for her family. No- 
thing of what I expected happened, nothing of 
what really happened ever entered my head. In 
ſhort, J was loſt in aſtoniſhment. | 
After dinner, word was brought up that the 
clergyman was come. He came as a friend to 
the family, as he often favoured us with a viſt. 
| Though 


* 
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Though I had not fent for him, as Julia did 
not requeſt it, I muſt confeſs to you I was 
pleaſed to hear he was come, and imagine the 
moſt zealous believer could not on the fame oc- 
caſion have welcomed him with greater pleaſure. 
His preſence indeed promiſed the removal of 
many of my doubts, and ſome relief from my 
perplexity. 
You will recollect the motives for my telling 
her of her approaching end. By the effect 
which according to my notions, ſuch a ſhock- 
ing piece of information ſhould have had on her, 
how could I conceive that which it really had ? 
how could I imagine that a woman ſo devout as 
not to paſs a day, when in health, without me- 
ditation, who made the exerciſe of prayer her 
delight and amuſement, ſhould at ſuch a time 
as this, when ſhe had but two days to live, when 
he was juſt ready to appear before her awful 
Judge, inſtead of making peace with God and 
her conſcience, amuſe herſelf in ornamenting 
her chamber, chatting with her friends, and di- 
verting them at their meals, without ever drop- 
ping a. word. concerning God's grace, or her 
own. ſalvation? What could I think of her, and 
her real ſentiments ? how reconcile her conduct 
with the notions J had entertained of her piety? 
how could LI reconcile the uſe the made of her 
laſt moments to what ſhe had ſaid to the phyſi- 
clan, of their great importance ?. All this ap- 
peared to me an inexplicable enigma. for tho? 
I. did not expect to find her practiſing all the 
hypocritical airs of the devotees, it ſeemed to 
me, however, high time to think of what ſhe 
nidged of ſo much importance, and that it ſhould 
E {us ; 
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ſuffer no delay. If one is devout amidft the 
noiſe and hurry of life, how can one be other- 
wiſe at the moment we are going to quite it, and 
when there remains no longer time to think of 
another? | | 

- Theſe reflections led me farther than Ithought 
ever ſhould proceed. I began to be uneaſy 
leſt my opinions, indiſcreetly maintained, might 
at length have gained too much upon her be- 
Hef. I had not adopted her's, and yet I was not 
willing that ſhe ſhould have renounced them. 
Had J been ſick, I ſhould certainly have died in 
my own way of thinking, but I was defirous 
that ſhe ſhould die alſo in her's. Thefe contra- 
dictory notions will appear to you very extrava- 
gant; I myſelf do not find them very reaſon- 
able; they were, however, ſuch as really ſug- 
geſted themſelves at that time. I do not un- 
dertake to juſtify, I only relate them. 

At length the time drew near when wy doubts 
were to be cleared up: for it was eaſy to ſee, 
that, ſooner or latter, the miniſter would turn 
the converſation on the object of his duty; and 
though Julia had been capable of diſguiſe, it 
would be too. difficult for her to do it in ſuch a 
manner that a perſon attentive and prepoſſeſſed 
as I was, ſhould not perceive her real fenti- 
ments. STARS 

Accordingly it happened as I expected. To 
paſs over, however, the common- place compli- 
ments with which this worthy clergyman intro- 
duced the ſubject, as well as the affecting man- 
ner in which he repreſented the happineſs of 
_ crowning a well-ſpent life by a Chriſtian exit; 


de added, that he had indeed remembered her 
IL. to 
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to have maintained opinions, on ſome points, 
different from thoſe of the church, or ſuch as 
may be moſt reaſonably deduced from the ſacred 
writings; but that, as ſne had never perſiſted 
in defending them, he hoped ſhe would die, as 
ſhe had lived, in the communion of the faithful, 
and acquieſce in all the particulars of their com- 
mon confeſhon. - 'F „ 
As Julia's anſwer removed at once all my 
doubts, and differed a good deal from the com- 
mon-place diſcourſes on ſuch occaſions, I ſhall 
give it you almoſt word for word ; for I liſtened 
to it very attentively, and committed it to paper 
immediately after. | 
« Permit me, Sir, ſaid ſhe, to begin by 
te thanking you for all the care you have taken 
« to — # me in the paths of virtue and 
« Chriſtianity, and for that complacency with 
« which you have borne with my errors when 
« I have gone aſtray. Filled with a due reſpect 
« for your zeal, as well as gratitude for all your 
« goodneſs, I declare with pleaſure that it is to 
« you I am indebted for all my good reſoluti- 
* ons, and that you have always directed me 
« to do what was right, and to believe what 
* was true. 
« have lived and I die in the proteſtant com- 
“ munion, whoſe maxims are deduced from 
ſcripture and reaſon ; concerning which my 
“ heart hath always confirmed what my lips ut- 
e tered; and though I may not have had al- 
ways that docility in regard to your precepts 
« which perhaps I ought, it has ariſen from my 
* averſion to all kind of hypocriſy : that which 
* I could not believe, I never could. profeſs; I 
« have 
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% have always fincerely ſought what was moſt 
„ conformable to truth, and the glory of my 
4 Creator. I may have been deceived in my 
ec reſearch z not having the vanity to think I 
“% have always been in the right. I may, in- 
© deed, have: been conſtantly in the wrong; 
«© but my intention has been invariably good. 
« This was as much as was in my own power. 
“If God did not vouchſafe to enlighten my un- 
4 derftanding farther, he is too merciful and 
« juſt to demand of me an account of what he 
“ has not committed to my care. 
This, Sir, is all I think neceſſary to ſay on 
„ the opinions I profeſs. As to the reſt, let 
my preſent ſituation anſwer for me. With 
my head diſtracted by illneſs, and ſubjected 
to the delirium of a fever, is it now a proper 
time to endeavour to reaſon better than I did 
when in health, when my underſtanding was 
untmpaired and as ſound as I received it from 
„ my Maker?—lf I was deceived then, am I 
« leſs ſubject to be ſo. now? and in my preſent 
« weakneſs, does it depend on me to believe 0- 
« therwiſe than I did when in full health and 
te ſtrength of body and mind? Ir is our reaſon 
«© which determines our belief, but mine has 
"loſt its beſt faculties ; what dependance then 
could be made on the opinions I ſhould now. 
adopt without it? What now remains for me 
to do, is to appeal to what I believed before; 
for the uprightneſs of my intention 1s the 
ſame, though I have loſt my judgment. If I 
am in an error, I am ſorry for and. deteſt it; 
and this is ſuſſicient to ſet my heart at eaſe as. 
to my belief. 
« Ag 
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« As to my preparation for death; that, Sir, 
is made; badly indeed, I own; bur it is done 
in the beſt manner I could, and at leaſt much 
better than I can do it now. I endeavoured 
to diſcharge that important part of my duty 
before I became incapable of it. I prayed in 
health; at preſent, now I am weak, I am re- 
ſigned. The beſt prayers of the ſick are pa- 
tience and reſignation. The preparation of 
death, is a good life; I know of no other. 
While I converſed with you, white I medita- 
ted by myſelf, while J endeavoured to dif- 
charge the duties which Providence ordained 
for me; it was then I was preparing myſelf 


for death; for meeting my God and Judge 


at my laſt hour. It was then I adored him 
with all my faculties and powers: what more 
can I now do, when I have loſt them? Is my 
languid ſoul in a condition to raiſe itſelf to 
the Almighty ? this remnant of a half-extin- 
guiſhed lite, abſorbed in pain, is it worthy of 
being offered up to God? No, Sir, he leaves 
it me to employ it for thoſe he taught me to 
love, and from whom it is his ſovereign will 
that I ſhould now depart : I am going to leave 
them, to go to him; it is therefore with them 
I thould now concern myſelf ; I ſhall ſoon 
have nothing to do but with him alone. 'The 
laſt pleaſure I take on earth, ſhall be in doing 
my laſt duty; is not that to ſerve him and do 
his will, to diſcharge all thoſe duties which 


humanity enjoins me before I throw it off en- 


tirely? What have I to do to calm troubles 
which 'I have not? My conſcience 1s not 


troubled : if ſometimes it has accuſed me, it 
cc has 
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1 rejoice, that 
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has done it more when I was in health than 


at preſent. It tells me now that God is more 


merciful than I am criminal; and my conſi- 
dence increaſes as I find I approach nearer to 
him. I do not preſent him with an imper- 
fect, tardy, or forced repentance, which, 
dictated by fear, can never be truly ſincere, 
and is only a ſnare by which the falſe peni- 
tent 1s deceived, I do not preſent him with 
the ſervice of the remnant and latter end of 
my days, full of pain and ſorrow, a prey to 
ſickneſs, grief, anxiety, death; and which [ 
would not dedicate to his ſervice till I could 
do nothing elſe, No, I preſent before him 
my whole life, full indeed of errors and 
faults, but exempt from the remorſe of the 
impious, and the crimes of the wicked. 

&« 'To what puniſhment can a juſt God con- 
demn me? The reprobate, it is ſaid, hate him. 
Muſt he not firſt make me not Jove him ? 
No, I fear not to be found one of that num- 
ber. O thou great eternal Being! ſupreme 
Intelligence! Source of life and happineſs ! 


Creator, Preſerver, Father, Lord of nature! 


God powerful and good, of whoſe exiſtence I 
never doubted for a moment, and under whoſe 
eye I have r 5 delighted to live! I know, 

am going to appear before 
thy throne. In a iew days my ſoul, delivered 
from its earthly tabernacle, ſhall begin to pay 
thee more worthily that homage which will 
conſtitute my happineſs to all eternity. 1 
look upon what I ſhall be, till that moment 


© comes, as nothing. My body, indeed, till 


lives; but my intellectual life is at an end. 


« IL am 
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“] am at the end of my career, and am alrea- 
« dy judged from what is paſt. To ſuffer, to 
,die, is all that I have now to do: and this is 
« nature's work. I have endeavoured to live in 
« ſuch a' manner as to have no occaſion to con- 
« cern myſelf at death; and now it approach- 
« es, I ſee it without fear. Thoſe who ſleep 
« in the boſom of a father, are in no fear of 
« being awaked.” 

This diſcourſe, begun in a grave and flow 
voice, and ending in a more elevated and ani- 
mated tone, made on every one preſent, myſelf 
not excepted, an impreſſion the more lively, as 
the eyes of her who pronounced it ſeemed to 
ſparkle with a ſupernatural fire; rays of light 
ſeemed to encircle her brow; and, if there be 
any thing in this world which deferves the name 
of celeſtial, it was certainly the face of Julia, 
while the was thus fpeaking. ; 

The - miniſter himſelf was tranſported at what 
he heard; and, lifting up his hands and eyes to 
heaven, Good God! ſaid he, behold the wor- 
ſhip that truly honours thee ! deign to render 
it propitious; for how ſeldom do mortals offer 
thee the like! 

Madam, continued he, turning to Julia and 
approaching her bed, I thought to have inſtruc- 
ted you, but have myſelf been inſtructed. I 
have nothing farther to ſay. You have that true 
faith, which knows how to love God. Bear 
with you that precious repoſe and teſtimony of 
a good conſcience ; it will not deceive you. I 
have ſeen many Chriſtians in your fituation, but 
never before ſaw any thing like this. What a 
difference between ſuch a peaceful end, and 

that 
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that of thoſe terrified ſinners, who implore hea- 
ven with vain and idle prayers unworthy to be 
heard! Tour death, Madam, is as exemplary 
as your life: you have lived to exerciſe your 
charity to mankind, and die a martyr to mater- 
nal tenderneſs, Whether it pleaſe God to re- 
ſtore you to us, to ſerve: us as an example; or 
whether he is pleaſed to call you to himſelf, to 
crown your virtue with its due reward; may we 
all, ſo long as we ſurvive, live like you, and in 
the end follow your example in death; we ſhall 
then be certain of happineſs in that life which 
will never ene. 

He offered now to take his leave; but Julia 
prevailed on him to ſtay. You are one of m 
friends, ſaid ſhe to him, and one of thoſe I take 
the greateſt pleaſure to ſee; it is for thoſe my 
laſt moments are ſo precious. We are going to 
part for too long a time, to part ſo ſoon now. 
He was well pleaſed to ſtay, and I went out and 
left them, DEG: 241k g iii u Ly 

At my return, I found. the converſation con- 
tinued ſtill, on the ſame ſubject ; but in a leſs 
intereſting. manner. The miniſter complained 
much of that falſe notion, which makes religi- 
on only of uſe to perſons on their death - bed, 
and which repreſents its miniſters as men of ill 
omen. We are looked upon, ſays he, in com- 
mon rather as the meſſengers of ſortow and death, 
than of the glad tidings of life and ſalvation: 
and that becauſe, from the convenient opinion 
of the world that a quarter of an hour's repent- 
ance is ſufficient to efface fifty years of guilt, 
we are only welcome at ſuch a time. We mult 


be clothed in a mournful habit, and affect a 
mo- 
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moroſe air; in ſhort, nothing is ſpared to ren- 
der us diſmal and terrifying. It is yet worſe, in 
other religious profeſſions. A dying Roman ca- 
tholic is furrounded by objects the molt terrify- 
ing, and is peſtered with ceremonies that in a 
manner bury him alive. By the pains they take 
to keep the devils from him, he imagines he ſees 
his chamber full of them; he dies a hundred 
times with fear before he expires; and it is in 
this ſtate of horror the church delights to plunge 
the dying ſinner, in order to make the greater 
advantage of his purſe. 

Thank God, ſaid, Julia, that we were not 
brought up in thoſe venal religions, which mur- 
der people to inherit their wealth; and who, 
ſelling heaven to the rich, would extend even 
to the other world that unjuſt inequality which 
prevails in this. I do not at all doubt that ſuch 
mournful ideas encourage infidelity, and create 
a natural averſion for that ſpecies of worſhip 
which adopts them. I hope, continued ſhe, 
looking ſtedfaſtly at me, that he who may edu- 
cate our children will adopt very different max- 
ims; and that he will not repreſent religion to 
them as a mournful exerciſe, by continually ſet- 
ting before them the proſpeCt of death. It they 
learn once but to live well, they will of them- 
ſelves know how to die. 

In the continuation of this diſcourſe, which 
became leſs affecting and more interrupted than 
I ſhall tell you, I fully comprehended the max- 
ims of Julia, and the conduct at which I had 
been ſurpriſed. It appeared, that, perceiving her 
ſituation quite deſperate, ſhe contrived only to 
remove that uſeleſs and mournful appearance 
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which the fear of moſt perſons when dying 
makes them put on. This the did, either to di- 
vert our affliction, or to baniſh from. her own 
view a ſpectacle ſo moving, and at the ſame 
time unneceflary. Death, ſaid ſhe, is of itſelf 
ſufficiently painful] why. muſt it be rendered 
hideous ? The care which others throw away in 
endeavouring to prolong their lives, I will em- 
ploy to enjoy mine to the laſt moment. Shall 
I make an hoſpital of my apartment, a ſcene of 
diſguſt and trouble, when my laſt care will be 
to aſſemble in it all thoſe that are moſt dear to 
me? It I ſuffer the ar to ſtagnate, I muſt ba- 
niſh my children, or expoſe their health to dan- 
ger. It I put ona frightful dreſs and appearance 
myſelf, I ſhall be known no longer; I ſhall be 
no longer the ſame perſon; you will all remem- 
ber to have loved me, and will be able to bear 
me no more. I ſhall, even alive, have the 
frightful ſpeCtacle of horror before me, which J 
ſhall be to my friends when I am dead. Inſtead 
of this, I have diſcovered the art to extend my 
life without prolonging it. I exiſt, I love, am lo- 
ved, and hve till the laſt breath forſakes me. 
The moment of death is nothing: the natural 
evil is a trifle ; and I have overcome all thoſe of 
inion. 

This and a good deal of ſimilar diſcourſe 
paſſed between the patient, the miniſter, ſome- 
times the doctor, Fanny, and me. Mrs Orbe 
was preſent all the while, but never joined in 
the converſation. Attentive to the wants of her 
friend, ſhe vas very aſſiduous to ſerve her when 
ſne wanted any aſſiſtance; the reſt of the time 


the remained immoveable, and almoſt inani- 
| mate; 
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mate; ſhe kept looking at her without ſpeaking, 
and without underſtanding any thing of what 
was ſaid. 

As to myſelf; fearing that Julia would talk 
too much for her ſtrength, I took the opportuni- 
ty of the miniſter and phyſician's talking to each 
other aſide, to tell her, in her ear, that ſhe talk - 
ed a great deal for a ſick perſon, and reaſoned 
very profoundly for one who conceived herſelf 
incapable of reaſoning. Yes, replied ſhe, very 
low, I talk too much for a perſon that is ſick, 
but not for one that is dying; I thall very ſoon 
have nothing more to ſay, With reſpect to ar- 
gument, I reaſon no more now; I have done 
with it. I-have often reflected on my laſt ill- 
neſs; I am now to profit by my reflection. I 
am no longer capable of reflecting nor reſolving 
I am now only able to talk of what I have be- 
fore thought of, and to practiſe what I have for- 
merly reſolved. 

The remainder of the day paſſed away in 


nearly the ſame tranquillity, and almoſt in the 


ſame manner as if no ſick perſon was in the 
houſe. Julia, juſt as in full health, calm and 
reſigned, talked with the fame good ſenſe and 
the ſame ſpirit z putting on, now and then, an 
air of ſerenity approaching even to ſprightlineſs. 
In ſhort, I continued to obferve a certain ap- 
pearance of joy in her eyes, which increaſed my 
uneaſineſs, and concerning which I was deter- 
mined to come to an explanation. 

I delayed it no longer than the ſame even- 
ing: when, ſeeing I had an inclination to be 
left alone with her, ſhe told me I had prevented 
her, for that ſhe had ſomething to ſay to me. 
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It is very well, replied I; but as J intimated my 
intention firſt, give me leave firſt to explain my- 


telf. 
Then fitting down by her and looking at her 
attentively, My Julia, ſaid I, my dear Julia, 


vou have wounded my very foul; Yes, con- 


tinued I, ſeeing her look upon me with ſome 
ſurpriſe, I have penetrated your ſentiments; 
you are glad to die, you rejoice to leave me. 
Reflect on my behaviour to you ſince we have 
lived together: have I ever deſerved on your 
part ſo cruel a deſire ? At that inſtant ſhe claſp- 


ed both my hands in her's, and with a voice that 


thrilled my ſoul, Who? I! ſaid ſhe, I glad to 
Is it thus you penetrate my ſenti— 

ments? Have you ſo ſoon forgot our converſation 
of yeſterday? At leaſt, interrupted I, you die 
content -l have ſeen——1 ſee it, Hold, ſaid 
the : it is indeed true, I die content; but it is 
content to die, as I have lived, worthy the name 
of your wife. Aſk of me no more, for I can 
tell you no more: but here, continued ſhe, ta- 
king a folded paper from under her pillow, here 
is what will unfold to you the myſtery. This 
paper was a letter which I ſaw was directed to 
you. I give it to you open, added. the, giving 
it into my hands, that, after having read it, you 
will determine within yourſelf, either to fend or 
ſuppreſs it, according as you think beſt. 1 de- 
fire, however, you will not read it till I am no 
more; and I am certain you will grant that 
requeſt. This letter, my dear St Preux, you will 
find incloſed. She who wrote it, I well know, 
is dead; but I can hardly bring myſelf to believe 
that ſhe no longer exilts. 4 
c 
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She queſtioned me afterwards, expreſſing great 
uneaſineſs about her father. Is it poſſible, ſaid 
ſhe, that he ſhould know his daughter to be in 
danger, and ſhe not hear from him! Has any 
misforturie happened to him ? or has he ceaſed 
to love me? Can it be that my father, ſo ten- 
der a father, ſhould thus abandon his child? that 
he ſhould let me die without ſeeing him; with- 
out receiving his laſt bleſſing ; without embra- 
cing him in my laſt moments? Good God! 
how bitterly will he reproach himſelf, when he 
comes to find that he will ſee me no more! 
This reflection ſo extremely afflicted her, that I 
judged ſhe would be leſs affected to know her 
father was ill than to ſuſpect his indifference. I 
therefore determined to acquaint her with the 
truth, and in fact found her more eaſy than un- 
der her firſt ſuſpicions. 'The thoughts of never 
ſceing him again, however, much affected her. 
Alas! faid ſhe, what will become of him when 
I am gone? Shall he live to ſurvive his whole 
family! What a life of ſolitude will his be? It 
is impoſſible he ſhould long furvive ! At this 
moment nature reſumed its empire, and the 
horrors of approaching death were extremely 
perceptible. She ſighed, claſped her hands, 
lifted up her eyes to heaven; and, I ſaw plainly, 
endeavoured to pray, with all that difficulty 
which ſhe before obſerved always attended the 
prayers of the ſick. 

When it was over, ſhe turned to me; and, 
complaining that ſhe felt herſelf very weak, told 
me, ſhe foreſaw this would be the laſt time we 
ſnould have an opportunity of converſing toge- 
ther. I conjure you, therefore, continued ſſie, 
K K 3 by 
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by our ſacred union, in the name of thoſe dear 
infants, the pledges of our love, harbour no 
longer ſuch unjuſt ſuſpicions of your wife. Can 
I rejoice to leave you? You, the buſineſs of 
whole life it has been to inſtruct and make me 
happy; you, who of all the men in the world, 
were the moſt capable to make me ſo; you, 
with whom only perhaps I could have lived 
within the bounds of diſcretion and virtue | 
No! believe me, if I could ſet any value upon 
life, it would be that I might ſpend it with you. 
— Theſe words, pronounced with great tender- 
neſs, affected me to that degree, that as J 
preſſed her hands frequently with my lips, I 
found them wet with my tears. I never before 
thought my eyes made for weeping. Theſe 
tears were the firſt I ever ſhed ſince my birth, 
and ſhall be the laſt till the hour of my death. 
They were ſhed for Julia, in whom fled every 
thing on earth that could draw from me a tear. 

This was a day of great fatigue for poor Ju- 
lia. Her preparation of Mrs Orbe in the pre- 
ceding night, her interview with the children 
in the morning, that with the miniſter in the 
afternoon, together with the above converfation 
with me in the evening, had quite exhauſted 
her. She betook herſelf to reſt, and ſleeped bet- 
ter that night than on the preceding, whether 
on account of her laſlitude, or that in fact her 
fever and paroxyſms were leſs violent. 

Early the next morning, word was brought 
me that a ſtranger, very indifferently dreſſed, 
defired very earneſtly to ſpeak particularly to 
Julia: and though he was informed of her fitu- 


ation, he ſtill continued his importunity, hing, 
: is 
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his buſineſs related to an act of great charity, 
that he knew Mrs Wolmar very well, and that 
while ſne had life remaining, ſhe would take 
leaſure in exerting her benevolence. As Julia 
had eſtabliſhed it as an inviolable rule, that no 
perſon, particularly ſuch as appeared to be in 
diſtreſs, ſhould be turned away, the ſervants 
brought me word of the man and his requeſt : 
on which I ordered him in. His appearance 
was mean to the greateſt degree, being: clothed 
almoſt in rags, and having in his air and man- 
ner all the ſymptoms of indigence. I did not 
obſerve, however, any thing further either in 
his looks or diſcourſe to make me ſuſpicious of 
him; though he ſtill perſiſted in his reſolution 
of telling his buſineſs to none but Julia. I told 
him, that if it related to any remedy he might 
be poſſeſſed of to ſave her life, I would give him 
all the recompenſe he might expect from her, 
without troubling her in her preſent extremity. 
No, Sir, replied he, poor as I am, I defire not 
your money. I demand only what belongs to 
me, what I eſteem beyond all the treaſures on 
earth, what- I have loſt by my own folly, and 
what Mrs Wolmar alone, to whom I owe it, 
can a fecond time reſtore. 

This diſcourſe, though unintelligible, deter- 
mined me, however, what to do. A deſigning 
knave might indeed have faid as much, but he 
could never have faid it in the ſame manner. 
He required that none of the ſervants ſhould be 
preſent, a precaution which ſeemed myſterious 
and ſtrange; I indulged him, and introduced 
him to Julia. He had ſaid that he was known 
to Mrs Orbe; he pafſed by her, however, 
with- 
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without her taking notice of him, at which I 
was a little ſurpriſed. Julia recollected him 
immediately. Their meeting was extremely af- 
fecting. Clara, hearing a noice, came forward, 
and ſoon remembered her old acquaintance, not 
without ſome tokens of joy ; but theſe were ſoon 
checked by her affliction. One ſentiment only 
engrofſed her attention, and her heart was in- 
ſenſible to every thing elſe. 
It is needleſs, I imagine, to tell you who this 
perſon was; a thouſand ideas will riſe up in 
your memory and ſugyeſt it. But whilſt Julia 
was comforting him, however, ſhe was ſeized 
with a violent ſtoppage of her breath, and be- 
came fo ill that we thought ſhe was going to 
expire. To prevent any farther ſurpriſe or di- 
ſtraction, at a time when her relief only was to 
be thought on, I put the man into the cloſet, 
and bid him lock himſelf in. Fanny was then 
called up, and after ſome time Julia recovered 
from her fit; when, looking round and ſeeing 
us all in a conſternation about her, ſhe ſaid, 
Never mind, children, this is only an eſſay; it 
is nothing like ſo painful as one would think. 
All was foon tranquil again; but the alarm 
was ſo great, that I quite torgot the man in the 
cloſet, tiil Julia whifpered me to know what was 
become of him. This was not, however, till 
dinner was ſerved up and we were all fat down 
to table. I would have gone into the cloict 
to ſpeak to him, but he had locked the door on 
the infide as I had directed him; I was obliged, 
therefore, to have patience till after dinner. 
During our repaſt, du Boſſon, who dined 
with us, ſpeaking of a young widow who was 
going 
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going to marry again, made ſome reflections on 
the misfortunes of widows in general; to which, 
I replied, the fortune of thoſe was ſtill harder 
who were widows while their hutbands were 
living. That, indeed, Sir, anſwered Fanny, 
who ſaw this diſcourſe was directed to her, is 
too true, eſpecially if ſuch huſbands are beloved. 
The converſation then turned upon her's ; and, 
as the always ſpoke of him very atteCtionately, 
it was natural for her to do ſo now, at a time 
when the loſs of a benefactreſs threatened to 
make that of her huſband ſtill more ſevere. 
This indeed ſhe did in the moſt affecting terms, 
commending the natural goodneſs of his diſpo- 
ſition, lamenting the bad examples by which he 
had been ſeduced, and ſo ſincerely regretting 
his loſs, that, being ſufhciently diſpoſed before 
to ſor row, ſhe burſt out into a flood of tears. 
At this inſtant the cloſet-door flew open, and 
the poor man, ruſhing out, threw himſelf at 
her feet, embraced her knees, and mingled his 
tears with her's. She was holding a glaſs in her 
hand, which immediately tell to the ground ; 
while the poor creature was fo affected with joy 
and ſurpriſe that ſhe had fallen into a fit, had not 
proper care been inſtantly taken to prevent it. 
What followed is eaſily imagined. It was 
known in a moment over the whole houſe that 
Claude Anet was come, the huſband of our 
good Fanny]! What a feſtival ! He was hardly 
got out of the chamber betore he was {tripped 
of his tatters and dreſſed in a decent manner. 
Had each of, the ſeryants had but two ſhirts a- 
piece, Anet would ſoon have had as many as 
them all. They had indeed ſo far prevented 
me, 
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me, that, when I went out with a deſign to get 
him equipped, I was obliged to make uſe of my 
authority to make them take back the cloaths 
they had furnithed him. 

In the mean time, Fanny would not leave her 
miſtreſs. In order, however, to give her an op- 

rtunity of an hour or two's converſation with 
her huſband, we pretended the children wanted 
to take an airing, and ſent them both to take 
care of them. 

This ſcene did not diſturb Julia ſo much as 
the preceding ones. There was nothing in it 
diſagreeable, and it rather did her good than 
harm. Clara and I paſſed the afternoon with 
her by ourſelves, and had two hours of calm 
_ uninterrupted converſation, which the rendered 
the moſt agreeable and intereſting of any we had 
ever experienced in our lives. 

Sbe began with ſome obſervations on the af 
fecting ſcene we had juſt beheld, and which 
recalled ſtrongly to her mind the times of her 
early youth. Ten, following the order of e- 
vents, ſne made a ſhort recapitulation of the 
incidents of her life; with a view to ſhew, that, 
taking it for all in all, ſhe had been fortunate 
and happy; that ſhe had riſen gradually to the 
higheſt pinnacle of earthly happineſs; and that 
the accident, which now cut her off in the mid- 
dle of her days, ſeemed in all appearance, accord- 
ing to the natural courſe of things, to mark the 
point of ſeparation between the good and evil 
of mortal life. 

She expreſſed her gratitude to heaven in that 
it had been pleaſed to give her a ſuſceptible and 


benevolent heart, a found underſtanding, and 
8 an 
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an agreeable perſon; in that it had been pleaſed 
to give her birth in a land of liberty, and not 
in a country of ſlaves; that ſhe came of an ho- 
nourable family, and not of an ignoble or cri- 
minal race; that ſhe was born to a moderate 
fortune, and not either to the ſuperfluous riches. 
of the great, which corrupt the mind, or to the 
indigence of the poor, which debaſes jt. She 
felicitated herſelt that ſhe was born of parents, 
both of them good and virtuous, replete with 
juſtice and honour, and who, tempering the 
faults of each other, had formed her judgment 
on theirs, without ſubjecting her to their toibles 
or prejudices. She boaſted the advantages ſhe 
had enjoyed, of being educated in a rational 
and holy religion; which, ſo far from debaſing, 
elevates and ennobles mankind ; which, neither 
favouring impiety nor fanaticiſm, permits its 
profeſſors to make uſe at the fame time both of 
faith and reaſon, to be at once both devout and 
humane. | | 
Then, preſſing the hand of Clara, which ſhe 
conſtantly held in her's, and looking at her with 
the moſt affecting tenderneſs, All theſe bleſ- 
ſings, ſaid ſhe, I have enjoyed in common with 
others; but this one—this, heaven reſerved for 
me alone; I am a woman, and yet have known 
a true friend. Heaven gave us birth at the ſame | 
time; it gave us a ſimilarity of inclinations, 
which has ſubſiſted to this hour: it formed our 
hearts one for the other; it united us in the 
cradle; I have been bleſſed with her friendſhip 
during my life, and her kind hand will cloſe my 
eyes in death. Find another example like this 
in the world, and J have no longer any nog * | 
oaſt, 
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boaſt. What prudent advice hath ſhe not given 
me? from what perils hath ſhe not ſaved me? 
under what afflictions hath ſhenot comforted me? 
what ſhould T indeed have been without her? 
what ſhould I not have been, had I liſtened more 
attentively to her counſel. Clara, inſtead of 
replying, leaned her head on the breaſt of her 
friend, and would have ſtifled her ſighs by her 
tears; but it was impoſſible. Julia embraced 
her with the moſt cordial affection, and for a 
long time a ſcene of tearleſs ſilence ſucceeded. 
When they recovered themſelves, Julia con- 
tinued her diſcourſe. Theſe bleſſings, ſaid ſhe, 
were mixed with their inconveniences; ſuch is 
the lot of humanity | My heart was made for 
love; difficult as to perſonal merit, but indif- 
ferent to that of opinion, it was morally impoſ- 
ible that my father's prejudices ſhould ever a- 
gree wich my inclinations. My heart required 
a lover of its own peculiar choice. Such a one 
offered himſelf : I made choice of him ; or ra- 
ther heaven ſo directed my choice, that though 
a ſlave to paſſion, I ſhould not be abandoned to 
the horrors of my guilt, and that the love of 
virtue ſhould ſtill keep poſſeſſion of my heart, 
even after I was criminal. He made uſe of the 
ſpecious infinuating language of virtue, by which 
a thouſand baſe men daily ſeduce our ſex; but 
perhaps he only of all mankind was fincere. 
Did I then know his heart? ah! no. I then 
knew no more of him than his profeſſions, and 
yet I was' ſeduced. I did that through deſpair 
which others have done through 'wantonnels ; 
[ even threw myſelf, as my father reproached 


me, into his arms; and yet he loved and re- 
ſpected 
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ſpeed me: by that reſpect alone I began to 
know him truly. Every man capable ot ſuch 
behaviour muſt have a noble ſoul. Then, I 
might ſafely have truſted him; but I had done 
that before, and afterwards ventured to trult in 
my own ſtrength, and ſo was deceived. * 

She then went on to laviſh encomiums on the 
merit of this unhappy lover: I will not ſay ſhe 
did him more than juſtice, but the pleaſure ſhe 
took in it was very obvious. She even praiſed 
him at her own expence; and by endeavour- 
ing to be juſt to him, was unjuſt to herſelf. She 
went even ſo far as to maintain, that he held a» 
dultery in greater horror than the did; forgetting 
that he himſelf had diſproved any ſuch ſuggeſtion, 

All the other incidents of her life were re- 
lated in the ſame ſpirit. The behaviour of Lord 
B——, her huſband, her children, your re— 
turn, our friendſhip, every thing was ſet in the 
moſt favourable light. She recapitulated even 
her misfortunes with pleaſure, as accidents 
which had prevented greater misfortunes. She 
loit her mother at a time when that loſs was pe- 
cultarly felt; but if heaven had been pleaſed to 
ſpare her, a diſturbance, fatal to the peace of 
her family, might have been the conſequence. 
The aſſiſtance of her mother, feeble as it was, 
would have been ſufficient to ſtrengthen her re- 
ſolution to reſiſt the will of her father; whence 
family-diſcord and ſcandal would have ariſen, 
perhaps ſome diſaſter or diſhonour, and perhaps 
ſtill worſe if her brother had lived. She had 
married a man againſt her own inclination, 
whom ſhe did not love; and yet ſhe maintain- 
ed, that ſhe could not have been ſo happy with 
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any other man, not even with the object of her 
paſſion. The death of Mr Orbe had deprived 
her of a friend in the huſband, but had reſtored 
to her a more amiable one in the wife. She 
even went ſo far as to include her uneaſineſs, 
her pains, in the number of bleſſings, as they 
had ſerved to prevent her heart from being har- 
deed againſt the ſufferings of others. It is 


unknown, faid ſhe, the delight of bemoaning 


our own misfortunes or thoſe of others. A ſul- 
ceptible mind finds a contentment in itſelf, in 
dependant of fortune. How deeply have I ſigh- 
ed! how bitterly have I wept! and yet, were I 
to paſs my life again, the evil I have committed 
would be all that I would wiſh retrenched; that 
which I have ſuffered would be again agreeable. 
Theſe, St Preux, were her own words; when 
you have read her letter, they will perhaps ſcem 
more intelligible. 

Thus, continued ſhe, you ſee to what felicity 


I was arrived. Ienjoyed a conſiderable ſhare of 


happineſs, and had ſtill more in view. The in- 
creaſing proſperity of my family, the virtuous e- 
ducation of my children, all that I held dear in 
the world, aſſembled, or ready to be afſembled 
around me. 'The time preſent and the future 
equally flattering, enjoyment and hope united 
to complete my happineſs. Thus raiſed to the 
pinnacle of earthly bliſs, I could not but de- 
ſcend; as it came before it was expected, it 
would have taken its flight while I was delight- 
ed in the thoughts of its duration. What could 
Providence have done to have ſuſtained me on 
the ſummit of felicity? a permanent ſituation is 


not the lot of mankind; no, when we have ac. 
quired 
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quired every thing, we muſt Joſe ſomething, 
though it were from no other cauſe than that the 
pleaſure of enjoyment diminiſhes by poſſeſſion. 
My father is already in the decline of life; my 
children of an age when life is very uncertain ; 
how many loſſes might not hereafter afflict me, 
without my having it in my power to repair, 
or conſole myſelf under, one! A mother's af- 
fection conſtantly increaſes, whilſt the tender- 
neſs of her offspring diminiſhes in proportion as 
they are abſent, or reſide at a diſtance from her. 
Mine, as they grow up, would be taken from 
me: they would live in the great world, and 
might neglect me. You intend to ſend one of 
them to Ruſſia; how many tears would not his 
departure and abſence colt me! all by degrees 
would be detached from me, and I thould have 
nothing to ſupply their loſs. How often ſhould 
I find myſelf in the ſituation in which I now 
am going to leave you! and after all, I mult 
ſtill die; die perhaps the laſt of you all, alone 
and forſaken! 'The longer one lives, the more 
deſirous we are of living, even when our en- 
joyments are at an end: hence I might ſurvive 
till life became a burden, and yet ſhould fear to 
die; it is the ordinary conſequence of old age. 
Inſtead of that, my laſt moments are now agree- 
able; and I have ſtrength to reſign myſelf to 
death, if death it may be called to leave behind 
us what we love. No, my friends, my children, 
think not that I ſhall leave you; I will remain 
with you; in leaving you thus united, my heart, 
my ſoul, will {till reſide among you; you will 
ſee me continually among you; you will per- 
cetve me perpetually near you—— The time 
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will alſo come when we ſhall be united again; 
nor ſhall the virtuous Wolmar himſelt eſcape 
me. My return to God ſpeaks peace to my 
foul, and ſweetens the bitter moment that ap- 
proaches; it promiſes me for you alſo the ſame 
felicity. I have been happy, I am ſtill happy, 
and am going to be ſo for ever; my happinels is 
determined, beyond the power of tortune, to 
all eternity. | 

Juſt then the miniſter entered. Julia was 
truly the object of his reſpect and eſteem ; no— 
body knowing better than he the livelineſs and 
fincerity of her belief. He was but too much 
affected with the converſation he had held with 
her the day before, and above all with the ſere- 
nity and fortitude he had obſerved in her. Ile 
had often ſeen perſons die with oſtentation, but 
never with ſuch calmneſs. Perhaps alſo to the 
intereſt he took in her ſituation was added a 
little curioſity to ſee whether ſuch her uncom- 
mon ſerenity would continue to the laſt. 

Julia had no occaſion to change the ſubject of 
diſcourſe to render it more agreeable to the cha- 
racter of our viſitor. As her converſation when 
in health was never on frivolous topics, ſo now 
the continued on her ſick- bed, to talk over with 
the ſame tranquillity ſuch ſubjeCts as ſhe thought 
moſt intereſting to herſelf and her friends; ſpeak- 
ing indifferently on matters in themſelves by no 
means indifferent. | 

Thus, following the chain of her ideas rela- 
tive to her notions of remaining with her 
friends; the diſcourſe turned on the fituation of 
the ſoul ſeparated from the body: when the 


took occaſion to admire the ſimplicity of ſuch 
perſons, 
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perſons, who promiſed on their death-beds to 
come back to their friends, and bring them news 
of the other world. This, continued ſhe, is 
juſt as reaſonable, as the ſtories of ghoſts and 
apparitions, that are ſaid to commit a thouſand 
diſorders, and torment credulous good women 
as if departed ſpirits had lungs to ſcold and hands 
to fight with. How is it poſſible for a pure ſpi- 
rit to act upon a ſoul incloſed in a body, and 
which, by virtue of its union with ſuch body, 
can perceive nothing but by means of the cor- 
poreal organs? This is not to be conceived. I 
muſt confeſs, however, I ſee nothing abſurd in 
ſuppoling that the ſoul, when delivered from 
the body, ſhould return, wander about, or per- 
haps reſide near the perſons of ſuch as were dear 
to it in life: not indeed to inform them of its 
exiſtence; it has no means of communicating 
ſuch information; neither can it act on us, or 
perceive what we act, for want of the organs of 
ſenſe neceflary to that end ; but methinks it 
might become acquainted with our thoughts and 
perceptions, by an immediate communication 
i:milar to that by which the Deity is privy to all 
our thoughts, and by which we reciprocally read 
the thoughts of each other, in coming face to face: 
for, added ſhe, turning to the miniſter, of what 
uſe can the ſenſes be when there is nothing for 
them to do? The Supreme Being is neither ſeen 
nor underſtood; he only makes himſelf felt; he 
| ſpeaks neither to the eyes nor the ears, but only 
to the heart. 

I underſtood, by the anſwer of the paſtor, and 
irom ſome ſigns which paſſed between them, 
that the reſurrection of the body had been one 
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of the points on which they had formerly diſpu- 
ted. I perceived alſo that I now began to give 
more attention to the articles of Julia's religion, 
where her faith ſeemed to approach the bounds 
of reaſon. 

She ſeemed to take ſo much pleaſure in theſe 
notions, that, had ſhe not been pre-determined 
to abide by her former opinions, it had been 
cruelty to endeavour to invalidate one that 
ſeemed fo agreeable to her in her preſent condi- 
tion. What an additional pleaſure, ſaid ſhe, 
have I not an hundred times taken, in doing a 
wood action, in the imagination that my good 
mother was preſent, and that ſhe knew the heart 
and approved the intentions of her daughter 
there is ſomething fo comfortable in the thoughts 
of living under the eyes of thoſe who were dear 
to us, that, with reſpect to ourſelves, they can 
hardly be faid to be deceaſed. You may judge 
whether Clara's hand was not frequently preſſed 
during this diſcourſe, 

The miniſter had replied hitherto with a good 
deal of complacency and moderation ; he took 
care, however, not to forget his profeſſion tor a 
moment, but oppoſed her ſentiments on the bu- 
fineſs of another life. He told her the immen- 
ſity, glory, and other attributes of God, would 
be the only objects which the ſouls of the bleſſed 
would be employed in contemplating : that ſuch 
ſublime contemplation would efface every other 
idea; that we ſhould ſee nothing, that we ſhould 
remember nothing, even in heaven; but that 
the thoughts of every thing earthly would be 
ſwallowed up in the raviſhing proſpect. 

That may well be, returned Julia; _—_ 0 
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ſuch an immenſe diſtance between the lowneſs 
of our thoughts and the divine eſſence, that we 
cannot judge what effect it may have on us 
when we are in a ſituation to contemplate its 
beauty. But, as I have hitherto been able to 
reaſon only from my ideas, I muſt confeſs that 
I leave ſome perſons ſo dear to me, that it would 
grieve me much to think I ſhould never remem- 
ber them more. One part of my happineſs, ſay 
I, will conſiſt in the teſtimony of a good con- 
ſcience ; I ſhall certainly remember then how I 
have acted on earth: if I remember this, I can- 
not forget thoſe perſons who were dear to me; 
who muſt be ſtill ſo: to ſee * them no more, 
then, will be a pain to me; and pain enters not 
into the manſions of the bleſſed. But if, after all, 
I am miſtaken, ſays ſhe, ſmiling, a miſtake for 
a day or two will be ſoon at an end. I ſhall 
know, Sir, in a ſhort time, more on this ſub- 
ject than even yourſelf. In the mean time, this 
I am well aſſured of, that ſo long as I remem- 
ber that I have lived on earth, ſo long fifall I 
eſteem thoſe I loved there, among whom my 
worthy paſtor will not have the loweſt place. 

In this manner paſſed the converſation all that 
day, during which Julia appeared to have more 
eaſe, more hope and aſſurance than ever, ſeem- 
ing, in the opinion of the miniſter, to enjoy 
a foretaſte of that happineſs ſhe was going to 

| par- 


lt is almoſt needleſs to obſerve, that by the word ſee is 
here meant purely an act of the intellect, ſuch as that whereby 
we are ſaid to ſee the Deity, and the Deity to ſee us. We 
cannot perceive the immediate communication of ſpirits; but 
we can conceive it very well; and better, in my opinion, tiian 
the communication of motion between bodies. 
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partake among the bleſſed. Never did ſhe ap- 

r more tender, more amiable, in a word, 
more herſelf, than at this time: always ſenſible, 
ſentimental, poſſeſſing the fortitude of the phi- 
loſopher and the mildneſs of a Chriſtian. No- 
thing of affeCtation, nothing aſſuming or ſenten- 
tious, eſcaped her; her expreſſion always diCta- 
ted by her ſentiments, with the greateſt ſimpli- 
city of heart. It ſometimes ſhe ſtifled the com- 
plaints which her ſufferings might have drawn 
from her, it was not through affectation of a 
ſtoical intrepidity, but to prevent thoſe who were 
about her from being afflicted; and when the 
pangs of approaching death triumphed over her 
ftrength, ſhe ſtrove not to hide her ſufferings, 
but permitted us to comfort her, and, when ſhe 
recovered from them a little, comforted: us in 
her turn. In the intervals of her pain, ſhe was 
chearful, but her chearfulneſs was extremely af— 
fecting; a ſmile fitting frequently on her lips, 
while the eye ran over with tears. To what 
purpoſe 1s that terror which permits us not to 
enjoy what we are going ſpeedily to loſe ? Julia 
was even more pleaſing, more amiable than 
when in health; and the laſt day of her life was 
the moſt glorious of all. 

Towards the evening ſhe had another fit, 
which, though not ſo ſevere as that in the 
morning, would not permit us to leave the 
children long with her. She remarked, how- 
ever, that Harriot looked changed; and though 
we accounted for it, by faying ſhe wept much 
and eat little, ſhe ſaid, No, her illneſs was in 
the blood. 

Finding herſelf better, ſhe would have us ſup 
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in her own chamber; the doctor being ſtill with 
her. Fanny allo, whom we always uled to ſend 
for when we choſe ſhe ſhould dine or ſup at our 
table, came up unſent for; which Julia pereci- 
ving, ſhe ſmiled and ſaid, Yes, child, come, 
you ſhall ſup with me to- nights you may have 
your huſband longer than you will have your 
miſtreſs. Then turning to me, ſhe ſaid, I hall 
have no need to recommend Claude Anet to your 
protection. No, replied I, whoſoever you have 
honoured with your benevolenite needs no other 
recommendation to me. 

Julia, finding the could bear the light, had 
the table brought near the bed; and what 1s 
hardly to be conceived of one in her fituation, 
ſhe had an appetite. The phyſician, who ſaw 
no danger in gratifying her, offered her a bit of 
chicken; which the refuſed, but detired a bit of 
fiſh, which ſhe eat with a little bread, and ſaid 
it was very good. While ſhe was eating, you 
ſiould have ſeen the looks of Mrs Orbe; you 
{ſhould have“ ſeen, I ſay, for it is 1mpothble to 
deſcribe them. What the eat was jo far from 
doing her harm, that the ſeemed the better for 
it during the remainder of the repaſt. She was 
even in ſuch good humour as to take upon her 
to complain that we had been ſo long without 
wine. Bring, ſays the, a bottle of Spanith 
wine for theſe gentlemen. By the looks of the 
phylician, ſhe ſaw he expected to taſte ſome ge- 
nuine Spaniſh wine; and caſling her eyes at 
Clara, ſmiled at the conceit. In the mean time, 
Clara, without giving attention to that circum- 
ſtance, looked with extreme concern, ſometimes 


at Julia, and then on Fanny, of whom her eyes 
ſeemed 
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ſcemed to ſay, or aſk ſomething which I could 
not underſtand. 

The wine did not come ſo ſoon as was expec- 
ted; the valet-de-chambre, who was entruſted 
with the key of the cellar, having taken it away 
through miſtake. On inquiry, indeed, it was 
found that the proviſion intended for one day 
had laſted five; and that the key was gone with- 
out any body's perceiving the want of it, not- 
withitanding the family had ſat up ſcveral nights. 
The phylician was amazed; and for my part, at 
a loſs whether I thoull attrioure this forgetful- 
nels to the concern or the lobriety of the ſervants, 
I was aſhamed to make ule of ordinary precau- 
tions with ſuch domeſtics, and therefore order- 
ed the door of the cellar to be broke open, and 
that for the future every one might drink at their 
diſcretion. | 

At length a bottle was brought us, and the 
wine proved excellent; when the patient ha- 
ving a mind to taſte it, defired ſome mixed with 
water; on which the doctor gave her a glaſs, 
and ordered her to drink it unmixed. Clara and 
Fanny now caſt their eyes more frequently at 
each other, but with looks timid and conſtrain- 
ed, as if they were fcarful of ſaying too much. 

Her faſting, weakneſs, and ordinary way of 
living, made the wine have a great effect on 
Julia, She perceived it, and ſaid the was in— 
toxicated. Aſter having deferred it ſo long, 
ſaid the, it was hardly worth while to begin to 
make me tipſy now, for a drunken woman is a 
moſt odious fight. In fact, ſhe began to prat- 
tle, ſenſibly however as uſual, but with more 
vivacity than before. It was aſtoniſhing, ne- 
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vertheleſs, that her colour was not heightened ; 
her eyes ſparkled only with a hre moderated by 
the languor of her illneſs ; and, excepting her 


paleneſs, ſhe looked to be in full health. Cla- 


ra's emotion became now extremely viſible. 
She caſt a timid look alternately on Julia, on 
me, on Fanny, and, above all, on the phyſician; 
theſe were all expreſſive of fo many interrogato- 
ries which ſhe was deſirous but fearful to make. 
One would have thought every moment that ſhe 
was going to ſpeak, but that the fear of a diſa- 
greeable reply prevented her: indeed her diſ- 
quietude appeared at length ſo great, that it feem- 
ed oppreſhve. 

Fanny, encouraged by all theſe ſigns, and 
willing to relieve her, attempted to ſpeak, but 
with a trembling voice, faultering out that her 
miſtreſs ſeemed to have been in leſs pain to-day 


as the preceding that the evening ſeemed 
—and there ſhe ſtopped. Clara, who trembled 
like a leaf while Fanny was ſpeaking, now fixed 
her eyes on the phylician, hitening with all her 
attention, and hardly venturing to breathe, leſt 
ſhe thould not perfectly underſtand what he was 
going to fay, a 

A man muſt have been ſtupid not to have 


gueſſed the meaning of all this. Du Boſſon got 


up, felt the pulſe of the patient, and ſaid, Here 
is neither intoxication nor fever; the pulte pro- 
miſes well. Clara roſe up in a moment, and, 
addreſſing the doctor with the utmoſt impa- 
tience, would have interrogated him more par- 
ticularly, but her ſpeech failed her. How, Sir! 
ſaid ſhe—the pulle! the fever! ſhe could ſay 


no 


that her laſt convulſion was not fo ſtrong 
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no more; but her eyes ſparkled with impatience, 
and not a muſcle in her face but indicated the 
molt diſquieting curioſity. 

The doctor, however, made no anſwer ; but 
took up the patient's hand again, examined her 
eyes and her tongue, and having ſtood filent 
a while, ſaid, I underitund you, Madam; but 
it is impoſſible for me to ſay any thing poſitively 
at preſent ; only this, that if the patient is in 
the ſame ſituation at this hour to-morrow morn- 
ing, I will anſwer for her life. The words had 
ſcarce dropt from his lips, before Clara, ruſhing 
forward quick as lightning, overturned two 
chairs and almoſt the table to get at him, when 
ſhe hung round his neck and kiſſed him a hun- 
dred times, ſobbing and bathing his face with her 
tears. With the fame impetuolity ſhe took a 
ring of value from her finger, and put it forcibly 
on his, crying out, as well as ſhe could, quite 
out of breath, O Sir! it you do but reſtore her 
to us, it is not one life only you will be fo hap- 
Py as to ſave. 15 8 

Julia ſaw and heard this, which greatly af— 
fected her. Looking on her friend, therefore, 
ſne thus broke out in a ſorrowful and moving 
tone: Cruel Clara]! how you make me regret 
the loſs of life! are you reſolved to make me 
die in deſpair? muſt you be a ſecond time pre- 
pared ? Theſe few words were like a clap of 
thunder; they immediately extinguiſhed her 
tranſports, but could not quite ſtifle her rekind- 
led hopes. | 

In an inſtant, the doctor's reply to Mrs Orbe 
was known throughout the houſe, and the honeſt 


domeſtics already conceited their miſtreſs halt 
reſtored 
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reſtored. They unanimouſly reſolved, there- 
fore, to make the doctor a preſent on her reco- 
very, to which each contributed three months 
wages, and the money was immediately put in- 
to the hands of Fanny ; ſome borrowing of the 
others what they wanted to make up their quo- 
ta of the ſum. This agreement was made with 
ſo much eagerneſs and haſte, that Julia heard in 
her bed the noiſe of their acclamations. Think, 
my friend, what an effect this muſt have had 
on the heart of a woman who felt herſelf dying. 
She made a ſign to me to come near, and whiſ- 
pered in my ear; See how they make me drink 
to the very bottom that bitter yet ſweet cup of 
ſenſibility ! 

When it was time to retire, Mrs Orbe, who 
ſtill partook of her couſin's bed, called her wo- 
man, to lit up that night to relieve Fanny : the 
latter however objected to that propoſal, and 
ſeemingly with greater earneſtneſs than ſhe 
would have done had not her huſband been 
come. Mrs Orbe perſiſted notwithſtanding in 
her deſign, and both of them paſſed the night 
together in the cloſet. I fat up in the next 
chamber; but the hopes which the domeſtics 
entertained, had ſo animated their zeal, that nei- 
ther perſuaſions nor threats could prevail on one 
of them to go to bed that night. 'Thus the 
whole houſe fat up all night under ſo much im- 
patience, that there was not one of the family 
who would not have glady given a whole year 
of his life to have had it nine o'clock in the 
morning. | | 

I frequently heard them walking in her cham- 
ber, during the night, which did not diſturb 
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me; but toward the morning, when things ſeem- 
ed more quiet and ſtill, I was alarmed at a low, 
indiſtinct noiſe that ſeemed to come from Ju- 
lia's room. I liſtened, and thought I could now 
diſtinguiſh the groans of a perſon in extremity, 
J ran into the room, threw open the curtain, 
and there O St Preux! there I ſaw them 
both, thoſe amiable friends, motionleſs, locked 
in each other's embrace, the one fainted away 
and the other expiring. I cried out, and hat- 
tened to prevent or receive her Jaſt ſigh; but it 
was too late; Julia was no more. 

I can give you no account of what paſſed for 
ſome hours afterwards ; being ignorant of what 
befel myſelf during that time. As ſoon as J 
was a little recovered from my firſt ſurpriſe, I 
inquired after Mrs Orbe; and learned that the 
ſervants were obliged to carry her into her own 
chamber, where at laſt they were forced to con- 
fine her to prevent her returning into that of 
Julia; which ſhe had ſeveral times done, throw- 
ing herſelf on the, _ embracing, chafing, 
and kiſſing it in a kind of phrenzy, and exclaim- 
ing aloud in a thouſand paſhonate expreſſions 
of fruitleſs deſpair. 

On entering her apartment, I found her ab- 
ſolutely frantic, neither ſeeing nor minding any 
thing, knowing nobody, but running about the 
room, and wringing her hands, ſometimes mut- 
tering in a hollow voice ſome extravagant words, 
and at others ſending forth ſuch terrible ſhricks 
as to make one ſhudder with horror. On the 
feet of the bed ſat her woman, frightened out of 
her wits, not daring to breathe or ſtir, but ſec k- 


ing to hide herſelf and trembling every ** 
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In fact, the convulſions, which at this time agi- 
tated the unhappy Clara, had ſomething in them 
molt terrifying. I made a fign that her woman 
ſhould retire fearing leſt a ſingle word of con- 
ſolation, untimely offered, might have put her 
into an actual fury. 

I did not attempt therefore to ſpeak to her; 
as ſhe could neither have liſtened to or under- 
ſtood me; but obſerving, after ſome time, that 
her ſtrength was quite exhauſted with fatigue, 
I placed her on a ſettee; then fitting down by 
her and holding her hands, I ordered the chil- 
dren to be brought in and called them round 
her. Unhappily the firſt the took notice of was 
him that was the innocent cauſe of her friend's 
dzath. 'The fight of him, 1 could fee, made her 
tremble ; her countenance changed, the turned 
away her looks from him in a kind of horror, 
and ſtruggled to get her hands looſe to puſh him 
from her. I called him then to me. Unfortu- 
nate boy! Tatu 1; ior having been too dear to 
the one, you are become hateful to the other: 
it is plain their hearts were not in every thing 
alike. She was extremely angry at what I ſaid, 
and retorted it ſeverely: it had nevertheleſs its 
eſfect in the impreſſion it made on her. For 
ſne immediately took the child up in her arms, 
and attempted to kits him, but could not, and 
ſet him down again immediately. She did not 
even look upon him with the ſame pleaſure as 
on the other, and I am very glad it is not this 
boy which is intended for her daughter. 

Ye ſuſceptible minds! what would you have 
done in my ſituation? You would have acted 
like Mrs Orbe. After having taken care of the 
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children, and of Clara, and given the neceſſary 
orders about the funeral, it was neceſſary for me 
to take my horſe, and be the forrowful meſſenger 
of the heavy tidings to an unhappy father. I 
found him ſtill in pain from his hurt, as well as 
greatly uneaſy and troubled about the accident 
which had befallen his daughter. I leſt him o- 
verwhelmed with ſorrow: with the ſorrow of 
the aged, which breaks not out into external 
appearances, which excites neither tranſport nor 
exclamation, but preys inwardly and fatally on 
the heart. That he will never overcome his 
grief I am certain, and I can plainly foreſee the 
lait ſtroke” that is wanting to complete the mil- 
fortune of his friend. The next day I made Tall 
poſſible haſte, in order to be at home early, and 
pay the laſt honours to the worthieſt of women; 
but all was not yet over. She mult be made to 
revive, to afflict me with the loſs of her a ſe— 
cond time. 6 Us 

As I drew near my houſe, I ſaw one of my 
people come running out to meet me, who 
cried out from as far as he could be heard ; Sir, 
Sir, make haſte, make haſte, my miſtreſs 1s not 
dead. I could not comprehend what he meant; 
but made all the haſte I could, and found the 
court-yard full of people, crying for joy and call- 
ing out aloud for bleſſings on Mrs Wolmar. I 
aſked the reaſon of all this; every one was tranſ- 
ported with joy, but nobody could give me a 
 xeaſonable anſwer; for as to my own people, 
their heads were abſolutely turned. I made the 
beſt of my way therefore to Julia's apartment, 
where I found more than twenty perſons on 


their knees round the bed, with their eyes at- 
tentively 
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tentively fixed on the corpſe, which, to my 
great ſurpriſe, I ſaw drefſed out and lying on 
the bed. My heart fluttered, and I examined 
into her ſituation : but alas ! ſhe was dead and 
cold! This moment of falſe hope, ſo ſoon and 
ſo cruelly extinguiſhed, was the moſt afflicting 
moment of my whole life. I am not apt to be 
cholerick; but I found myſelf on this occaſion 
extremely angry, and reſolved to come at the 
bottom of this extravagant ſcene. But all was fo 
diſguiſed, ſo altered, ſo changed, that I had the 
greateſt difficultyin the world to come at the truth. 
At length, however, I unravelled the myſtery. 
My father-in-law, being alarmed at the ac- 
cident he had heard, and thinking he could 
| ſpare his valet-de-chamber, had ſent him over 
before my arrival to learn the fituation of his 
daughter. This old ſervant, being fatigued 
with riding on. horſeback, had taken a boat, 
and, croſſing the lake in the night, arrived at 
Clarens the very morning of the day in which ! 
returned. On his arrival he ſaw the univerſal 
conſternation the houſe was in 3 and, learning 
the cauſe, went ſobbing up to Julia's apartment; 
where, throwing himſelf on his knees, by the 
bed-ſide, he weeped and contemplated the fea- 
tures of his departed miſtreſs. Then giving 
vent to his forrows, he cried out, Ah! my 
good miſtreſs ah! why did it not pleaſe God 
to take me inſtead of you ! me, that am old, 
that have no connections, that can be of no 
more ſervice on the face of the earth] but ro 
take you in the flower of youth, the pride of 
your family, the bleſſing of your houle, the hope 
08:4 ot 
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of the unfortunate, alas] was I preſent at your 
birth, thus to behold you dead! 

In the midſt of theſe and ſuch like exclama- 
tions, which flowed from the goodneſs and ſin- 
cerity of his heart, the weak old man, who kept 
his eyes ſtill fixed on the corpſe, imagined he 
ſaw it move: having once taken this into his 
head, he imagined farther that Julia turned her 
eyes, looked at him, and made a ſign to him 
with her head. Upon this he roſe up in great 
tranſport, and ran up and down the houſe, cry- 
ing out his miſtreſs was not dead, that ſhe knew 
him, and that he was ſure ſhe was living and 
would recover. This was ſufficient to call every 
body together; the ſervants, the neighbours, 
and the poor, who before made the air reſound 
with their lamentations, now all as loudly cried 
out in tranſport, She is not dead ! ſhe lives ! 
ſhe lives! The noiſe ſpread and increaſed ; the 
common people, all fond of the marvellous, 
readily propagated the news: every one eaſily 
believed what he wiſhed might be true, and 
ſought to give others pleaſure by countenancing 
the general credulity. So that, in a ſhort time, 
the deceaſed was reported not only to have made 
a motion with her head, but to have walked a- 
bout, to have converſed, &c. more than twenty 
witneſſes having had ocular proofs of circum- 
ſtances that never happened or exiſted. 

No ſooner were they poſſeſſed with the notion 
of her being alive, but a thouſand efforts were 
made to reſtore her; they preſſed in crowds a- 
bout her bed, ſpoke to her, threw ſpirits in her 
face, felt for her pulſe, and did every thing 

their fooliſh apprehenſions ſuggeſted to dy ks 
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her; till her women, juſtly offended at ſeeing 
the body of their miſtreſs ſurrounded by a num- 
ber of men, got every body turned out of the 
room, and ſoon convinced themſelves how 
eggregioutly they had been deceived. Incapable, 
however, of reſolving to put an end to fo agree- 
able an error, or perhaps ſtill hoping for ſome 
miraculous event, they cloathed the body with 
care, and though her wardrobe was left to 
them, they did not ſpare the richeſt apparel. 
After which laying her out on the bed, and 
leaving the curtains open, they returned to their 
tears amidſt the public rejoicings of the multi- 
tude. : 
I arrived in the height of this phrenzy, but 
when I became acquainted with the cauſe, found 
it impoſſible to bring the crowd to reaſon ; and 
that if I had ſhut up my doors, and had ordered 
the immediate burial of the corpſe, it might 
have occaſioned ſome diſturbance ; or that I 
ſhould have paſſed, at leaſt, for a parricide of a 
huſband, who had buried his wife alive, and 
ſhould have been held in deteſtation by the 
whole country. I reſolved therefore to defer 
the funeral. After fix and thirty hours how- 
ever, I found, by the extreme heat of the wea- 
ther, the corpſe began to change, and, though 
the face preſerved its features and ſweetnels, 
there ſeemed even there ſome ſigns of alteration. 
I mentioned it to Mrs Orbe, who ſat in a con- 
tinued ſtupor, at the head of the bed. Not that 
ſhe was ſo happy as to be the dupe of fo groſs a 
deluſion ; but ſhe pretended to be ſo, that ſhe 
might continue in the chamber, and indulge her 
ſorrows. | 
She 
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She underſtood my deſign, and ſilently with- 
drew. In a moment after, however, ſhe re- 
turned, bringing in her hand that vail of gold 
tiſſue embroidered with pearls, which you 
brought her from the Indics *: when, coming 
up to the bed, ſhe kiſſed the vail, and ſpreading 
it over the face of her deceaſed friend, the cried 
out with a ſhrill voice, „ Accurſed be that ſa- 
e crilegious hand which ſhall preſume to lift up 
© this vail! accurſed be that impious eye which 
& ſhall dare to look on this disfigured face!“ 
This action and imprecation had ſuch an effect 
on the ſpectators, that, as if by a ſudden inſpi- 
ration, it was repeated by one and all from every 
quarter. Such an impreſſion indeed did it make 
on our ſervants and the people in general, that 
the deceaſed being put into the coffin, drefled 
as ſhe was, and with the greateſt caution, was 
carried away and buried in the ſame attire, with- 
out any perſon daring to touch the vail that co- 
vered her face. 

Thoſe are certainly the moſt unhappy, who, 
befide the ſupporting their own ſorrows, - are 
under the neceſſity of conſoling others. Yet 
this is my taſk with my father-in-law, with Mrs 
Orbe, with friends, with relations, with my 
neighbours, and with my own houſehold. I 
could yet ſupport it well enough with all but 

* 


* It is clearly to be ſcen that the dream of St Preux, of 
which Mrs Orbe's imagination was conſtantly full, ſuggeſted 
the expedient of the vail I conceive alfo, that if we examine 
into matters of this kind ſtrictly, we ſhall find the fame rela- 
tion between many predictions and their accompliſhment. E- 
vents are not always predicted becauſe they arc to bappeo.; but 
they happen becauſe they were predicted. 
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my old friend and Mrs Orbe : but you mult be 
a witnels to the affliction of the latter to judge 
how much it adds to mine. So far from taking 
my endeavours to comfort her in good part, ſhe 
even reproaches me for them; my tolicitude 
offends her, and the coldneſs of my atllict.on 
but aggravates her; ſhe would have my grief 
be as bitter and extravagant as her's ; her bar ba- 
rous affliction would gladly ſce the whole world 
in deſpair. Every thing the favs, every thing 
ſhe does, looks like madneſs; Jam obliged there- 
fore to put up with every thing, and am reſolved 
not to be offended. In ſerving her who was be- 
loved by Julia, I concrive I do a greater honour 
to her memory than by fruitleſs tears and lamen- 
tations, | 
You will be able to judge, from one inſtance, 
of the reſt of her behaviour. I thought I had 
gained my joint, by engaging her to take care 
of herſelf, in order to be able to difcharge thoſe 
duties which her dying friend had impoſed on 
her. Reduced very low by convulſions; ab- 
ſtinence, and want of reſt, the ſeemed at length 
refolved to attempt her utual method of living, 
and to come to table in the dining- room. Ihe 
firſt time, however, I ordered the children to 
dine in the nurſery, being unwilling to run the 
hazard of this eſſay, in their prefence : violent 
paſſions of every kind, being one of the moit 
dangerous objects chat can be ſhewu to children. 
For the paſſions, when exceſſive, have always 
ſomething puerile and diverting to young minds, 
by which they are ſeduced to admire what they 
ought to dread. 
On entering the dining-room, ſhe caſt her 
cyC 
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eye on the table, and ſaw covers laid for two 
perſons only; at which ſhe flung herſelf into 
the firſt chair that ſtood next her, refuſing to 
come to table. I imagined I knew the reaſon, 
and ordered a third plate to be ſet on the table, 
at the place where her couſin uſed gencrally to 
ſit. She then permitted me to lead her to her 
ſeat without reluctance, placing herſelf with 
great caution, and diſpoſing her gown as if ſhe 
was afraid to incommode the empty chair. On 
putting the firſt ſpoontul of ſoup to her mouth, 
however, ſhe withdrew it, and aſked with a 
peevith air, what bufſinets that plate had there 
when nobody made ule of it? F anſwered, ſhe 
was in the right, and had it taken away. She 
then {trove to eat, but could get nothing down; 
by degrees her ſtomach ſweiled, her breath grew 
ſhort, and all at once ſhe ſtarted up and return- 
ed to her own chamber, without ſaying a word, 
or hearing any thing that Laid to her, obſtinate- 
ly refuſing every thing but tea all that day. 

The next day I hal the ſame taſk to begin a- 
gain. I now conceived the beit way to bring 
her to reaſon was to humour her, and to endea- 
vour to ſoften her deſpair by more tender ſenti— 
ments. You know how much her daughter 
reſembles Mrs Wolmar; that ſhe took a plea- 
ſure in heightening that reſemblance, by dreſ- 
ſing her in the ſame manner, having brought 
ſeveral cloaths for her from Geneva, in which 
ſhe uſed to dreſs her like Julia. I ordered 
Harriot therefore to be dreſſed, as much in imi- 
tation of Julia as poſſible; and, aſter having 


given her her len, placed her at table where 
Julia 
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Julia uſed to fit; three covers being laid as the 
day before. 

Clara immediately comprehended my deſign, 
and was affected, giving me a tender and obli- 
ging look. This was the firſt time ſhe ſeemed 
ſenſible of my aſſiduity, and I promiſed myſelf 
ſucceſs from the expedient. Harriot, proud to 
repreſent her little mamma, played her part ex- 
tremely well; ſo well indeed, that I obſerved 
the ſervants in-waiting ſhed tears. She never- 
theleſs always gave the vame of mamma to her 
mother, and addrefſed her vich proper reſpect. 
Atlength, encouraged by ſucceſs and my appro- 
bation, the ventured to put her hand to the tovp- 
ſpoon, and cried, Clara, my dear, do you chuſe 
any of this ! The geſture, tone, and manner, 
in which ſhe ſpoke this, were fo exäctly like 
thoſe of Julia, that it made her mother tremble. 
A moment after, however, ſhe burſt into a fit 
of laughter, and offering her plate, replied, 
Yes, child, give me a little, you are a charm- 
ing creature. She then began to cat with an 
eagerneſs that ſurpriſed me. Looking at her 
with ſome attention, I ſaw ſomething wild in 
her eyes, and a greater impatience in her action 
and manner than uſual. I prevented her there- 
fore from eating any more, and it was well I did 
ſo; for, an hour after ſhe was taken extremely 
ill with a violent ſurfeit, which, had ſhe conti- 
nued to eat more, might have been tatal. From 
this time I reſolved to try no more projects of 
this kind, as they might affect her imagination 
too much. Horrow 1s more eaſily cured than 
madneſs; I thought it better thereiore to let her 
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ſuffer under the one a little longer, than run 
the hazard of driving her into the other. 

Such is the ſituation, my friend, in which we 
are at preſent. Since the baron's return, in- 
deed, Clara goes up every morning to his apart- 
ment, whether I am at home or abroad ; where 
they generally paſs an hour or two together. 
She begins alſo to take a little more notice of 
the children. One of them has been ſick; this 
accident has made her ſenſible that ſhe has ſtill 
ſomething to loſe, and has animated her zeal to 
the diſcharge of her duty. But, with all this, 
ſhe is not yet ſufficiently forrowiul ; her tears 
have not yet begun to flow; we wait for you 
to draw them forth, for you to dry them vp a- 
gain. You cannot but underitand me. Think 
of the laſt advice of Julia; it was indeed firſt 
ſuggeſted by me, and I now think it more than 
ever prudent and uſefu}. Come and be re-united 
to all that remains of Julia, Her father, her 
friend, her huſband, her children, all expect 
you, all deſire your company, as being neceilary 
to us all. 

In a word, without farther explanations, come, 
partake and cure us of our ſoriows; I ſhall per- 
haps be more obliged to you than to any other 
man on earth. 


* 


LETTER CLXII. 


— 


From JULIA. 
This letter was incloſed in the preceding. 


NOW are our projcas at an end. Circum- 


ſtan- 
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ſtances, my good friend, are changed: let 
us bear the change without murmuring; it is 
the will of Infinite Wiſdom. We pleaſed our- 
ſelves with the thoughts of being re-united ; ſuch 
a re- union was not good for us. The goodneſs 
of Providence has prevented it, doubtleſs to pre- 
vent our miſery. 

Long have i indulged the ſalutary deluſion, 
that my paſſion was extinguiſhed; the deluſion 
is now vaniſhed, when it can be no longer uſe- 
ful. You imagined me cured of my love; I 
thought fo too. Let us thank heaven that the 
deception hath laſted as long as it could be of ſer- 
vice to us. In vain, alas! I endeavoured to 
ſtifle that paſſion which inſpired me with life; 
it was impoſhble, it was interwoven with my 
heart-ſtrings. It now expands itſelf, when it is 
no longer to be dreaded; it ſupports me now 
my ſtrength fails me; it chears my ſoul even in 
death. O my friend! I can now make this 
confeſſion without fear or ſhame; this involun- 
tary ſentiment has been of no prejudice to my 
virtue, it has never ſullied my innocence; I 
have done my duty in all things that were in 
my power. If my heart was yours, it was my 
puniſhment and not my crime. My virtue is 
unblemiſhed, and my love has left behind it no 
remorſe. | 

I glory in my paſt life; but who could have 
anſwered for my future years? Perhaps, were J 
to live another day, I ſhould be culpable ! what 
then might I not have been during whole years 
ſpent in your company ? What dangers have I 
not run without knowing it? and to how much 
greater was I going to be expoſed ? Every trial 
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has indeed been made; but trials may be too 
often repeated. Have I not lived long enough 
to be happy and virtuous? In taking me hence, 
heaven deprives me of nothing which I ought to 
regret. I go, my friend, at a moſt favourable 
moment; ſatisſied with you and myſelf, Idepart 
in peace. 

J foreſee, I feel your affliction; I know too 
well you will be left to mourn; the thoughts 
of your ſorrow cauſe my greateſt uneafineſs. 
But reflect on the conſolation I leave with you, 
The obligations left you to diſcharge on the part 
of her who was ſo dear to you, ought to make 
it your duty to take care of yourſelf for her ſake. 
You are left in charge with her better half. 
You will loſe no more of Julia than you have 
long been deprived of. Her better part remains 
with you. Come and join her family, in the 
midſt of whom Julia's heart will ſtill be found. 
Let every one that was dear to her unite to give 
her a new being. Your buſineſs, your plea- 
ſures, your friendſhip, ſhall be her own work. 
The bonds of our union ſhall give her new life, 
nor will ſhe totally expire but with the laſt of her 
friends, 

Think there remains for you 'another Julia, 
and forget not what you owe her. You are both 
going to loſe the half of yourſelves; unite there- 
fore to preſerve the other. The only method 
that remains for you to ſurvive me, 1s to ſupply 
my place in my family and with my children. 
Oh that I could but invent ſtill ſtronger bonds 
to unite thoſe who are ſo dear to me! but re- 
flect how much you are indebted to each other, 


and let that reflection ſtrengthen your mutual 
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attachment. Your former objections, againſt 
entering into ſuch an engagement, will now 
become arguments for it. How can either of 
you ever ſpeak of me without melting into ten- 
derneſs? No, Julia and Clara ſhall for the fu- 
ture be ſo united together in your thoughts, 
that it ſhall not be in the power of your heart 
to ſeparate them. Her's will ſhare in ever 
thing oo has felt for her friend; ſhe will be- 
come both the confident and object of your paſ- 
fon. You will be happy in the enjoyment of 
that Julia who ſurvives, without being unfaith- 
ful to her you ſhall have loſt ; and after ſo many 
diſappointments and misfortunes, ſhall, before 
the age of life and love is paſt, burn with a law- 
ful flame, and poſleſs the happineſs of an inno- 
cent paſhon. 

It is by this chaſte union that you will be at 
liberty to. employ your thoughts entirely on 
the diſcharge of thoſe duties which I have re- 
commended; after which you need never be at 
a loſs to account for the good you have done on 
earth, You know there exiſts alſo a man wor- 
thy of an honour, to which he durſt not aſpire : 
you know him to have been your deliverer, as 
well as the huſband of your friend. Left alone, 
without connections 1n this life, without expec- 
tations from futurity, without joy, without 
comfort, without hope, he will ſoon be the moſt 
unfortunate of men. You owe to him the ſame 
pains he has taken with you, and you know the 
way to render them ſucceſsful. Remember the 
inſtructions of my former letter. Paſs your 
days with him. Let no one that loved me for- 
ſake him, As he reſtored your taſte for virtue, 
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ſo ſhew him the object, and the value of it. Be 
you truly a Chriſtian, to engage him to be one 
too; the ſucceſs of the attempt is more probable 
than perhaps you imagine. He has done his 
duty, I will do mine, and you muſt hereafter 
do yours. God is juſt, and my confidence in 
him will not deceive me. 

I have but a word or two more to ſay, con- 
ecrning my children. I know the trouble their 
education will coſt you; but at the ſame time I 
know you will not repine. In the moſt fatiguing 
moments of ſuch employment, reflect that they 
are the children of Julia, and every thing will 
be eaſy, Mr Wolmar will put into your hands 
the remarks I have made on your eſſay, and on 
the character of my two ſons. 'They are how- 
ever unfiniſhed; and I leave them to you, not 
as rules for your conduct, but ſubmit them as 
hints to your judgment. Strive not to make my 
children ſcholars, but benevolent and honeit 
men. Speak to them ſometimes of their mo- 
ther—you know how dear they were to her— 
tell Mercellin I die willingly as I faved his life. 
Tell his brother it was for him 1 could have 
wiſhed to live. Tell their—but I find myſelf . 
fatigued; I muſt put an end to this letter. In 
leaving my children with you, I part with you 
with leſs regret: for in them I ſtill continue 
with you. 

Farewell, farewell, my dear friend ! My life 
ends, alas! as it begun. Perhaps I have ſaid 
too much at a time when the heart diſguiſes no- 
thing——ah! why ſhould I be afraid to expreſs 


all I feel? It is no longer I that ſpeak; I am al- 


ready in the arms of death. Before you Er 
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this letter, the worms will be preying on the 
features of your friend, and will take poſſeſſion 
of a heart where your image will be found no 
more. But can my ſoul exiſt without you ? 
without you what happineſs can I enjoy? No, 
we will not part go but to expect you. 
That virtue, which ſeparated us on earth, will 
unite us for ever in the manſions of the bleſſed. 
I die in that peaceful hope; too happy to pur- 
_ chaſe, at the expence of my life, the privilege 
of loving you without a crime, and of telling 
you ſo once more. 


LETTER CLXII. 
From Mrs ORBE. 


I Au glad to hear that you begin to be ſo well 
recovered, as to give us hopes of ſeeing you 
ſoon here. You muſt, my friend, endeavour 
to get the better of your weakneſs; and try to 
paſs the mountains 3 the winter prevents 
you. The air of this country, will agree with 
you ; you will ſee here nothing but ſorrow; and 
perhaps our common affliction will be the means 
of ſoothing your's. Mine ſtands greatly in need 
of your aſſiſtance; for I can neither weep, nor 
ſpeak, nor make myſelf underſtood. Mr Wol- 
mar indeed, underſtands me, but he makes me 
no anſwer. The affliction of an unfortunate fa- 
ther alſo is buried within himſelf ; nor can any 
thing be conceived more cruelly tormenting : he 
neither hears, ſees, nor underſtands any thing. 
Age has no vent for its griefs. My children af- 
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fect me without knowing how to be affected 
themſelves. I am ſolitary in the midſt of com- 
pany; a mournful filence prevails around me; 
and in the ſtupidity of my affliction, I ſpeak to 
nobody, having but juſt life enough in me to 
feel the horrors of death. O come, you who 
partake of my loſs, come and partake of my 
griefs. Come, cheriſh my heart with your ſor- 
row, refreſh it with your tears. This is the on- 
ly conſolation I can hope for; the only pleaſure 
I can taſte. 

But before you arrive, and inform me of your 
intentions relative to a project which I know has 
been mentioned to you, it is proper J ſhould in- 
form you firſt of mine. I am frank and inge- 
nuous, and therefore will diſſemble nothing. 
hat I have loved you, I confeſs ; nay, perhaps 
J love vou ſtill, and ſhall always do ſo: but 
this I know not, nor deſire to know. I am not 
ignorant that it is ſuſpected, which I do not 
concern myſelf about. But what I have to ſay, 
and what you ought to obferve, is this: That a 
man who was beloved by Julia, and could re- 
ſolve to marry another woman, would, in my 
opinion, be ſo baſe and unworthy a creature, 
that I ſhould think it a diſhonour to call ſuch a 
one my friend; and with reſpect to myſelf, I 
proteſt to you, that the man, whoever he be, that 
ſha!l preſume to talk of love hereafter to me, 
ſhall never in his life have a ſecond opportunity. 

| Regard then only the employment that awaits 
von, the duties impoſed on you, and remember 
her to whom you engaged to diſcharge them. 
Her children are growing up apace, her father 
is inſenſibly waſting, her huſband is in _ 
nua 
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nual agitation of mind: in vain he ſtrives to 
think her annihilated ; his heart rebels againſt 
his reaſon. He ſpeaks of her, he ſpeaks to her, 
and ſighs: Methinks I ſee already the repeated 
wiſhes of Julia half accompliſhed, and that you 
may put a finiſhing hand to ſo great a work. 
What a motive 1s here to induce both you and 
Lord B-— to repair hither. It is becoming 
his noble mind that our misfortunes have not 
made him change his reſolution. 

Come then, dear and reſpectable friends, 
come and rejoin all that is left of Julia. Let us 
aſſemble all that was dear to her: let her ſpirit 
animate us, let her heart unite ours ; let us live 
continually under her eye. I take a delight in 
conceiving that her amiable and ſuſceptible ſpi- 
rit will leave its peaceful manſions to re-viſit 
ours; that it will take a pleaſure in beholding 
its friend, imitate her virtues, in hearing her 
ſelf honoured by their acknowledgments, in ſee- 
ing them kiſs her tomb, and ſigh at the repeti- 
tion of her name. No, ſhe has not yet forſaken 
thoſe haunts which ſhe uſed to make fo delight- 
ful. They are (till full of her. I ſee her in e- 
very object, I perceive her at every ſtep; every 
hour of the day I hear her well-known voice. 
It was here ſhe lived, here died, and here re- 
pole her aſhes As I go, twice a-week, to 
the church, I caſt my eye on the fad, revered 
ſpot O beauty! is ſuch thy laſt aſylum ?—- 
ſincerity! friendſhip! virtue! pleaſure! inno- 
cence! all lie buried in her grave I feel my- 
ſelf drawn as it were involuntarily to her tomb 
I ſhudder as I approach I dread to 
violate the hallowed earth 


I imagine that I 
feel 
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feel it ſhake and tremble under my feet——that 
I hear a plaintive voice call to me from the hol- 
low tomb——Clara! where art thou? O my 
Clara! what detains thee from thy friend. 
Alas ! her grave hath yet but half her aſhes—— 


it is impatient for the remainder of its prey—— 
yet a little while, and it ſhall be fatisfied * ! 


» After having read over this collection, I think I have 
diſcovered the reaton why the intereſt, which I imagine every 
well-diſpoſed reader will take in them, though perhaps not ve- 
ry great, is yet agreeable : and this is, becauſe, little as it may 
prove, it is net excited by villanies or crimes, nor mingled 
with the diſagreeable ſenſations of hatred, I cannot conceive 
what pleaſure it can give a writer, to imagine and deſcribe the 
character of a villain; to put himſelf in his ſituation as often 
as he repreſents his actions, or to ſet them in the moſt flatter- 
ing point of view. I cannot but greatly pity the authors of 
many of our tragedies, ſo full of wickedneſs and horror, who 
ſpend their lives in making characters act and ſpeak, which 
one cannot fee or hear without ſhuddering. For my part, | 
ſhould think it a terrible misfortune to be condemned to fi 
labour: thoſe ſurely who do it for amuſement, muſt be vio- 
lently zealous for the entertainment of the public. I admire 
their genius and talents; but I thank God for having denied 


ſuch talents to me. 
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